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Bee - THE PAINCIPLES 
And here many of our readers will be ready 
to cry out, What are pot the Pfad ef Dawid, 
the Songs of Solomon, and the Odes of Pindar 
and Horace, to be eſteemed true poems? They 
are ſurely the moſt perfect ones we have | Trace 
them to-their origin. 1s not poetry a ſong pro- 
duced by an emotion of joy, admiration, and grati- 
_ tude? Is it not a cry of tranſport, ſpringing imme - 
diately from the heart; a ſudden ejaculation ariſing 
wholly from nature, without the leaſt aſſiſtance 
of art? And yet we ſee no deſcription or paint- 
ing in it. All is pure ſentiment and rapture. 
Therefore you will at leaſt allow us theſe two 
points: That the lyrie is true poetry; and that, 
_ nevertheleſs, this poetry has none of the cha- 
racters of imitation. Here now we have — 

jedction ſtated in its full force. 


Before I give in my anſwer, I deſire to aſk 
thoſe who make this objection, Whether the 
paſſions in muſic and the opera, which are 
wholl lyric, are real or imitated? Whether 
the chorus of the ancients, which preſerved the 
original nature of poetry, and was the expreſſion 
of pure ſentiment, was nature itſelf, or only an 
imitation of it? Whether the tranſlators of David's | 
Pſalms were as truly inſpired as the royal poet 
himſelf? Laftly, whether the actor, who paints 
the paſſions in ſuch a lively manner to us on the 
does truly experience them without any 
help from art, and is actually in that fituation 
he — to us? If all this feigned, artificial, 
*? 77 431 Af - imitated, 
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OF LITERATURE 1 
imitated; then it muſt be allowed me that the 


matter of lyric poetry, for its being i in the ſenti- 


ments, is 2 the leſs ſubſect to imitation... 
Neither will what is objected, with regard to 


the origin of poetry, make any ſtronger againſt 


this principle. To look for poetry, in its firſt 
origin, is to look, for it before its exiſtence. 
The elements of arts were created at the ſame 


time with nature: but arts themſelves, ſuch as 


they are now known to, and defined by us, are 
very different from what they were at their firſt 
birth. For, to judge of poetry by her ſiſter 
arts, their firſt beginnings were only an inarticu- 
lated ſound, a rude ſketch, or a. propped roof 1 
and how are we to trace them in ſuch defi- 
nitions ? 
But, allowing the ſacred ſongs to bs. real 
poems without being imitations, will that make 


againſt thoſe poets who owe their inſpirations 


wholly to nature? Was it man that ſang in 
Moſes? Was it not rather the Spirit of God that 
dictated what he wrote? He is the great maſter, 
and, as creator, has no occaſion for imitation, 
Whereas our poets, with all their boaſted inſpi- 
rations, owe all to the aſſiſtance of their own 
natural genius, or to an imagination heated by 
art, and an aſſumed enthuſiaſm, Suppoſe them | 
touched with a real ſentiment of joy, it will in- 
ſpire them with only a couplet or two at moſt 
for their ſong ; but, if they want to carry this 
ne, it muſt W art to join a ſet 
B32 of 


A”. "THE PRINCIPLES : 
of new ſentiments to. the piece, ' of the ſame kind 
with the former : : and, though nature may light 
the fire, it, is art that muſt feed and keep up the 
fame. Therefore the example of the prophets, 
-who fang without being: indebted to imitation, 
can furniſh no argument againſt thoſe poets who 
are p profeſſed imitators. 

Belles, what makes the ſacred poetry appear fo 
beautiful to us, but that we find it expreſs, in the 
moſt” perfect manner, the very ſentiments which 
we imagine we ſhould have experienced our- 
ſelves, had we been in the ſituation. of thoſe 

holy writers ? And, ſuppoſing thoſe, ſentiments 
to be true only, without being probable, even 
then we ought to have a reſpect! ul admiration = 
them; but they would not give us that pleaſing. 
impreſſion they now do. 80 that a'writer, who 
would pleaſe mankind, though he does not ac- 
tually imitate, yet he fhould make his produe- 
tions carty an air of imitation, and give to truth 
herſelf the features of probability. | 

Lyric poetry might be conſidered as a ſpecies 
of itſelf, without ahy prejudice to the principles 
to which the other kinds of poetry are reducible. 
hut there is no occaſion for ſuch à diſtinction; as 
it naturally, and even neceſſatily, enters into 
imitation, its object alone characterzing and 
diſting guiſhing it from all the reſt.” 
The other kinds of poetry have actions for 
+ their principal object. Lyric poetry is altogether 
confecrated to ſentiment; this is its ſubject and 

45 eſſential 
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eſſential obheck. Let it mount like a ſtream of 
fire, let it inſinuate itſelf by degrees, and warn 
without noiſe; let it be an eagle, a butte 1% or 


a bee, it is always by the wee that. it tis. 
| controuled or: borne aa 2 


. 7 857 * 1 
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ſung to muſic, and from thence has its 
name of lyric; and becauſe that formerly in com- 
poſitions of this kind: the voice was uſually ac 
companied with an inſtrument ealled a te., 
The word ODE has the ſame derivation; ny 


nifying ſong, - cantata, hymn. 5 Ay. .; 
From henee- it follows, that- lyrie be and 


muſic muſt neceſſarily have an intimate con- 
nection with each other, founded in the things 
themſelves, ſince they have each one and the 
ſame object to expteſs. If. ſo, muſic being an 
expreſſion of the ſentiments of the heart by _ 
means 'of inarticulate - ſounds, muſical or h ; 

muſt be an expreſſion of the ſentimierits f | 


the heart by the means of articulate ſbunts, 


which is che ſame thing, by words. * Ron 
now remains but to explain this den. 

In man we find an underſtanding and a will; 
two facülties, of which the operations are know 1 
ledge and motion. Theſe operations are as I 
ſeparable from each other as the facultics' them-" 

WE : - ſelves 
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ſelves which produce them are from the fout. | 
When we think, our taſtes are mingled with our 
thoughts; in our ſenſations, our thoughts are 
mingled with our taſtes. Thus in ſpeaking or 
writing, there is commonly in every thing we 
expreſs, a light and heat; the firſt of theſe be- 
longs to the underſtanding and thought; the 
latter to the will, ſentiment, and taſte. I ſay 
commonly, becauſe there are fome kinds in which 
light is found alone; as, for example, in geo- 
metry; and that there are others again where 
heat only is found, as in muſic. But here we 
are ſpeaking only of ſuch wocks, in verſe or 
proſe, whoſe object is to pleaſe and inſtruct at 
the ſame time, and which are called works of 
taſte. In theſe there muſt- neceſſarily be both 
light and heat, otherwiſe the reader would loſe 
himſelf for want of the one, or grow tired and 
diſguſted for want of the other. 

But theſe two qualifications ſhould be united 
in ſuch degree only as is moſt ſuitable to the 


| ſubje& we would treat, and the end we pro- 


poſed in the work. If we would paint truth to 
the mind, light ſhould predominate; when the 
heart is to be touched or ee, en * 


" ſhould take place, 


Hiſtory, diſſertations, and arguments of every 
kind, require above all things to be light and 
clear. Oratory, the epic and the drama, may 
form an equal or unequal mixture of the two 

n . * ax or. — 
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of the different parts of the ſubject they treat of. 
But, in that, ſpecies of poetry which is made to be 
ſung, heat ſhould always have the predomi- 
nancy, and that in a greater or leſs degree, ac- 
cording to the ſubject. In a word, the nearer the 
kinds approach to Wi more of clear- 
neſs, ſimplicity, and ee they ſhould have; 
the nearer they approach to muſic, the more of 
heat, pathos, and energy- In ſuch caſe, the 
heart will poſſeſs itſelf of the whole ſubje&,. 
and perſpicuity will be. almoſt abſorbed and loſt in 
ſentiment. 


We eee the 55 that ſpecies of 
poetry which expreſſes the ſentiment ;; to this 
add a form of verkication proper for ſinging, 
and it will have all that is requiſite to render ĩt 
entirely perfect. 


From this: e threes: ace A dee fererat 
rules of lyric poetry, as well as the licences pe- 
culiar to it. This is what authoriſes the gran- 
deur of its n of its tranſports and its 
tranſitions. From hence it draws that ſublimĩty 
ſo peculiar to it, . . 
. ene 5 W | 


af +44 
05.3% Y 


fret 4 | 
3358 10 

3 Ae fury, ess be- 
cauſe the ſoul,. when filled with: it, is entirely- 
given up to the object which inſpires it. It is. 
99 other than a ſentiment of ſome kind; as love, 


Bs anger, 


oy ; 


| -raz, pramcGreLES _ | 
827 8 I Io admiration, enge Ke. produced 


an idea. Are n e 
"This ſentiment is not 1 er ly. IE AAA! 
enthuſiaſm, When natural; 4 1319 is to fay, when 
produced in a perſon by the fituation, he is really 
in; but only "when it 1s found in! an artiſt, poet, 
painter or e and i is y effect of an ima- 
b artfully heated by tlie "objects. Which i 0 
figures to it{elf 1 in ee | 

Thus, f he enthuſiaſm m of tiff 38 "only p meh 
1 LORA produced by a lively Jy with which. 
the artiſt has himſelf affected his "own mind, 270 
t Accordin as the objects, repreſented by, the g 
ice ds, Are k ore; br 'Jefs grand, beautiful, go 
intbreffing; "trivial," deformed; or bad, che | 

xodute ſertichenrd differing n Kind and Kg 
and,” conſequently,” different manners 'of enthlt 
ſiaſm. Every artiſt, who has 4 juſt right to 
that title, has one peculiar ts himſelf, and chat | 
in each ſudject :- wn 1307 28) e t e ane 
That whieh belongs to the'lyric poet is bite: 
times ſubhite, ſometimes ſoft and gentle, but 
moſt commonly it preſerves. à certain medium 
between the ſublime and the ſoft- This happens 
indifferently either from the nature of the ſubject 
itſelf, or from the poet's own turn of ſentiment: 
for, if the ſubject has its particular colour, te: 
poet alſo has his; ſometimes that of the 
ſpoils that of the ſubject, and at others che . 
{= nee ba ey thing to the poet. 
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The Able in general is Whatever ot us 
aboye eu former ſituation, and makes . at the 5 


We are not ſpeaking here; of what,is called . 


| the, ſublime. in ſtyle, . which, conſiſts, purely in a 
chain of noble ideas expreſſed ĩn a noble manner. 


The ſublime, of which we here ſpeak, i is 2 ſpark - 


that enlightens or fires U. „ (i zien 3 hgh 


+ There, are two ſorts, of. this 6 
any * e } and. a of ſenti- 


ments. 77 Wein 


pable of forming to itſelf, of greatnels. 2261 uw ** 


gSentiments are ſublime when they 3 in a 
manner ſuperior to human nature; and, to uſe 
Senecaꝰs expreſſion, with the weakneſs of a man, 


ſhew the firmneſs of a God. Though thewvticle” 


univerſe ſhould fall on the head of the juſt man, 


his ſoul would remain tranquil- and unmoved 


E are ſublime when they ile the mind 
to a degree of dighity above all the ern Is! ca- 


— 


i 


in the inſtant of the cruſh..;; Here the idea of 7 
-this tranquil ſituation; of the ſpul, contraſted to 


the tumult of a burſting world, forms a ſublime 


image, and the eee r wha a 


ſublime ſentiment n 43164, e 380 
We ſhould be careful to 9 


3 between a ſublimity of ſentiment. and a 2 l 
vivacity of ſentiment. A. ſentiment may have a— 
RY e 
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great deal of -vivacity without being ſublime: 
anger, when carried to the height of fury, is 
the greateſt degree of vivacity, ha ſill it is not 
ſublime. On the contrary, the ſentiment, when 
ſublime, is without vivacity, it does not conſiſt 
fo much in motion as in reſt; 4 great ſoul is ra- 
ther that which beholds ſuch things as affect 
common ſouls, nay, even ſęels them too with» 
out emotion, than one that: eaſily gives way to- ; 
the impreffions of external objects. And, in- 
deed, it might in general be ſaid, that à ſublime 
ſentiment is not lively, and that. a lively ſenti- 
ment is not ſublime. When Regulus returns 
eompoſedly to Carthage, where he knows that 
the moſt cruel tortures await him, the ſentiment 
preſents to himſelf the compoſure of Regulus in 
this dreadful ſituation: the ſpectacle ſtrikes him, 
he is carried away by it, and compoſes a noble 
ode; his-fentiment in ne is very y lively, but. 


This diſtinctien e ve ee to> 
the production of the Jyric ſublime.” The poet 
is ſtruck by à noble object; his. imagination 
raiſes itſelf and becomes heated; it produces a 
train of lively ſentiments, which, acting in their 
fire, This gives birth to- thoſe mighty efforts to 
— APO ne "Hence 


dr rtr „ 
flow rich, nervous, bold expreMfioris; ſtriking : 
extraordinary figures, ' and ſingular turns. It is 


in this ſituation, that the prophets ſee the moun- Ty 


tains of the earth bow their heads beneath the 
foot ſteps of the Lord of Hoſts, the ſea fly before - 
him, and the high hills quake for fear of his 
preſence. And Homer beholds the nod which 
Jupiter gives to Thetis, and the majeſtie mo- 
tion of the 28 ee 


tremble (%. | se 
2 9 er ir yy 
 Apbpioras 3 apa xairas init cure 4 razr, ya 
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" He ſpoke, and awful bends his fable bros: | 
« Shakes his ambroſial curls, eee 
The ſtamp of fate, and ſanction of a God: . 
High heav'n, with trembling, the dread e 
* 9 to the der r 

| en Füssz 


This is the nnn to 
the ode, viz. ſublimity of images, which pro- 
duces a lively ſentiment, and is reproduced and 
angmened by thet ſentiment Jn ith were: TIER 
SBublimity of ſentiment has neither pafſions,.- 
tranſports, ſtrong. images, nor bold expreſſions; 
every thing in it is plain and eaſy. The ſoul, 
E miſtreſs of herſelf, beholds things as 
they really are, and is never at the panes oil 
* ban 
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making any change in them. A clear and ſell 
collected reaſon, directs all her motions 3 and 
the ſolidity of her motiues affords, her a ſupport. 
that nothing can hake. Wen ſhe. ſpeaks, it is 
in a plain manner and without heat. Arria ( a) 
ſtabs herſelf to: ſet. her | huſband an, example. of 
dying nobly; ande, as ſhe. draws. out the po- 
niard, preſents it to him with theſe ek. 
nn e ee ee 79 bn 
When young Horatius is told, as he i is, going 
to fight with the Curiatii, that perhaps ere long 
r he an- 
ſwers ? # 55 RY | 8 6 WA) n 1 Mt 6 | 


(5) Quai! vous me pleureriezmourant pour mon pays * 
Wat! weep for 17 00 who for His country dies? 


And Cato, when defired by Calars doc. £ 
to take ſome thought of Meere axplies 
wy noble firmneſs: Vi 


os i» The.gods-take care.of Cato . S024 


1 kind of the ſublime ĩs not to be met 4 000 
in the ode, becauſe it generally belongs to ſome 
acbb, and the ode has nothing to- do wich 

abdlon; it abounds chiefly-in the drama. Sbake- 
5 Yo and Corneille are every- where full of it. 

From the ideas here r BO enabled 

to make the following definitions: erde 


1 «nba: 6718-33 V2; — 2 


Ms (a) Martial 3 5, *. d eee ati, * 228 
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OF EATERATYRE. 13: 
A. weak or mean oo is, one that is eaſily ele- 
vated or depreſſed by a moderate attack of paſſion, 5 
Whether anger, fear, Joys, ſorrow,. &. 

The common ſoul is one that makes ſome 
ſmall” reſiſtance to the more ordinary attacks of 
the paſſions, but cannot carry that reſiſtance ſo 
far as to oppoſe any great increaſe of ys at 
tue 111 d 5697 betet ab Balver | 
The ſoul' chat is / truly ſublime: 15 i \ info; a: 
- ſpring, which ſets it not only above. that weak 
ſoul which ſinks beneath the leaſt attack, but 
eyen aboxe that virtue which is - capable; of re- 
ſiſtance. to a certain point and no farther. It is 
the ſo much celebrated allegorical rock of the 
. poets, . at .whoſe feet the laſhing waves * 
e in idle efforts... r 

„s 55 N in this e of the lb. 
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Lge truth TI as 3 02 por ady —_— 13 - 
ſufficiently 3 by thoſe ſtrokes of the ſub- 
Wa will add a, few others, 6 


2 y way, of ſetting, them in their full * 


1 70 4 * 
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| wa N nrietta, conſo ſort to the unfortunate , 
Charles I. of. England, NE to be on Hip- 

board in a. violent form, encouraged thoſe about 
n telling them, wich an air of the” N 
tcanqu ZR — are never drowned.” * 
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Curiatius (a), as he is going to Aght for his 
country, tells his miſtreſs Camilla, who i is mak- 
ing uſe of all her power to retain —_ 


Sy 54 l 


 Arant qus dene u wess je fu. een pays. 
M country claims me ers Henn be thine, yp 


Auguſtus, having difcovered Fj, plot i in which 
Cinna had been engaged againſt hislife and em- 
pire, and, having oonvicted him e . 
Lai ſpeaks to him thus: : 


| <A) Soyons amis, Cinna, cel moi un encomte. | 
ms be friends, "ts Tinvite thee-to it. 


—_ Theſe are ſentiments: truly ſublime. The 
queen in the firſt example was above fear: Cu- 
10 miatius in the next was ſuperios to the power of 
love; and, in the laſt, Auguſtus triumphs over 
the defire of revenge. All three are above the 
common rank of paſſions and virtues. It is the 
fame with the other inſtances of the ſublime. 
But the ſentiment to be truly ſublime ſhould 
'be founded on ſome real virtue, otherwiſe it is 
mere brutality or ſtupidity. It i nd proof of a 
Tublimity of ſoul that a man does not fear God. 
Catiline will never be eſteemed an hero, though 
poſſeſſed of a certain fortitude of ſout. For the 
fame teaſon no thought can be truly ſublime that 
is not N 3 ler 
— — — 


W en e his Ciana. 


puts 
- 


Or ITT IATA. 15 | 
puts all the gods in one ſcale, and Cato fingly in. | 
the other to outweigh them all, 


Victrix cauſa. ii placuit, »np-yie Catoni.- 


It muſt make any one ſmile who can diſtin- 
guiſh between tinſel and ſterling. _ His thought 
is of that kind of ſublims which borders _ 
puerilit . 

But to return to ho lyric ſublime. We how | 
already ſaid that it conſiſts in the ſtrikingneſs of 
the images, and in the vivacity of the ſentiments. 
Tt is this Atter quality y which produces the bold- 
neſs of the beginnings the. Darts of faney, &c.- 
of which we ſhall come to- Tpeak, when-we have- 
given our readers an idea of the two kinds of 
enthuſiaſm, the gentle and the moderate, 

The mild enthüſiaſm is that which: the poet 
feels when engaged in pleaſing and elegant ſub- 
jets, ſuch as produce only peaceful ſentiments. 

One may eaſily form an idea of that enthu-- 
ſiaſm, which I call the moderate, and which 
holds the middle rank between the ſublime and 
the gentle. It is what produces the ſublime 
ſtyle, which oonſiſts in a chain of elevated 
thoughts, bold and rich expreſſions, harmonious: 
ſounds, cloſe and nervous: turns, and brilliant 
metaphors: the fancy is always full ; always 
kept up: The fublime itſelf is- all tranſport, 
rapture, fury, and grand ſtrokes. The mild, all 
ſport, laughter, delightful: eaſe, and the happy- 
iadolence which leaves the foul no-more action 


1 
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Py THE PRINCIPLES. 
than juſt what is neceſſary to the exertion of ſen- 
timent. From the mixture of theſe two kinds 


reſults a graceful energy, which conſtitutes the 
third, or modetate kind of enthuſiaſm, of which. 


War . Fo 1 
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© Of the exordiam of the . * 


The, ph of the ode- ſhould be 124 
bold; for, when the poet ſnatches his lyre, he 
is per to be forcibly ſtruck with the objects 
he repreſents to himſelf, His imagination catch 
fire; he ſets off like an impetuous EEE A, 
overflows its banks; ſo that it is ĩmpoſſible that 
the ode ſhould any- where mount bigher than at 
its beginning: but then the. poet on his ſide, if 
endowed with any taſte, will take eſpecial, care 
to ſtop the inſtant he, perceives himſelf | to de- 
dend. TE ey 
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5 ee ien is a kind vb void 
ſpace between two ideas, not immediately con- 
nected with each other. Every one is acquainted 
with the quickneſs: of the: mind. When the 
ſoul is heated by paſſion, this quickneſs becomes 
prodigiouſly inereaſed; its impetuoſity hurries 
thought upon thought, and is continually puſh- - 
ing them on. But, as it is impoſſible to expreſs 
them all in order as they riſe, the poet lays hold 
nate. Wh 34 ak e ee monies nie 
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en ſuch alone as areithe moſtoſtrikings, and, ex 
preſſing them in the order in hich hey rnſe in 
his mind, without any regatd to that Which 
ſerved, to connect them with each other, they, 
appear extravagant and disjiointed. They hang 
but ſlightly together, and have certain void, ſpaces 
between them, which, are calily, flled up: bx 
eg gf, any, tolerable, geniue,, Who enters; into 
1 Ke r Forg example: Moſes, 
of Job, makes. God ſay, I have 

ele. F ;they.? 1; have, ſpoken, to 

** my enemies in my, wrath ;, and. hy my word 
« alone were they, ſcattered er who hadeld 
« griuuppby.; f here ag the e The two, | 
thoughts, of the poly wrigen ND have ſpgkens. 
where are.they.?” All the other ideas, which, are 
found, between theſe fewo weorcls; exiſted , prima- 
ily; in the poet's mind, but, not thinking praper 
to expreſs them, he left. this ſpace . is Ye 
A break. ite du 628053 but e 505 ein 

Breaks take place only in: ſueh lubjeds as will 
admit of quick and lively paſſions ; as they are- 
the effect af an agitated mind, and nothing but 
important een can Fe ſuch an agitation in: 
Waren 1515102 | (4: 23630032 {ry Ruſs i 28904 .* 
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Excurſions or digreſſions are a kind*of fallies, 
made. W Pe: of. IPO, ſuch 2 


115 
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zs have ſome relation to e ee ec 
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gaged, whether tempted by che beauty of che 


matter, or obliged to it by the barrenneſs of his 


own ſubjeR, - Fee 
with ſufficient decorations. | . 


Excurſions are of two kinds; the one, con- 


fiſting of common places and general truths, 


which are oſten ſuſceptible of the greateſt poetic 
beauties ; as in that ode of Horace, where he (a) 
takes occaſion, from à voyage that his friend 


Virgil is to make by ſea, to inveigh bitterly 
againſt the temerity and ſacrilegiouſneſs of man- 
Find, which is to be reſtrained by no conſidera- 


tion, human or divine. The other kind confiſts- 


in certain paſſages of hiſtory or fable, which. the 


poet makes uſe of to prove ſome point in view: 
Of this nature is the ſtory of Regulus 4%, and 
that of Europa (e), in the above-named author. 
Fheſe digreffions are more allowable in compo- 
pus of the _ on. than erty e for 


. 


"Bride eee conſiſts in repreſenting things 
fuddenly and without preparation, or ' inverting 
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their natural order. This is the irregularity of 
the Lge. hate V that of the er eite, 
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which fort thoſe turns, that, without being | 
ſtrained, appear extraordinary and irregular. 
But, in general, the breaks, excurſions, and 
irregularities of the ode, ſhould be uſed only to 
vary, enliven, or enrich the ſubject. If they 
obſcure,” overload, or embarraſs. it, they are 
faulty. If reaſon» does not guide the poet, ſhe 
muſt at leaſt attend him; for, without that, his 
enthuſiaſm will be at beſt but the ravings of ; 
madneſs, and his wanderings the imp | 
of folly. ink 

From the foregoing obſervations we may draw 
two inferences.  * 

Firſt, that an ode ſhould not e malls», 
rate length. For, if it is entirely in the ſenti- 
mental taſte, and in that kind of it which is 
produced by the ſight of any object, it will not 
be poſlible for it-to- keep up its Se fog any great 
length of time: Auimor um incendia, ſays Cicero, 
celeriter reflinguuntur ; Nothing goes out more 
« quickly than the fire of the mind. A- 
' cordingly we find that it is the practice with the 
beſt lyric poets. to exhibit their object under as. 
many different appearances as can produce ,and; 
keep up the ſame impreſſion, after which Hor 
quit it almoſt as abruptly as they took i r 

Secondly, that every ode ſhould have unity of: 
ee, in like manner as every epic and dra- 
matic poem has unity of action. It is allowable, 
nay, it is neceſſary, ſometimes to vary the images, 
__ and turns z, but then it ſhould be = 

ſuc 
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ſuch a manner as to preſerve. the analogy be- 
tween theſe and the predominant. paſſion. - This. 
paſſion may. be employed in a, ſelf-ſurvey, its 
workings more or leſs expanded, diverſified, or 
preſented in all. its lights; but it muſt never de- 
part from its own LEVI or yield its place to 
| anther. a I wirth. c or 1c takes the lyre, ſhe may. 
indeed give A. looſe to A; tranſports... run wild, 
| and | land where the may 3 but, it muſt not be 
upon ſorrow c or diſtreſs ; that would be an unpar- 
donable fault. If hatred begins the ſong, love 
muſt, never end it, unleſs it be the love of ſome 
object directly oppoſed to that of our hatred; for 
then it is ſtill the ſame firſt ſentiment only diſ- 
puiſed” FPhis likewiſe holds good * Ag to. 

the other ſentiments;* 
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HERE 40 för Wihds of at . The 
facred ode addreſſed to God, and known 

3+ the name of hymn or canticle. This is the 
gheſt kind of ode; and is the expreſſion of the 
heart, Which \adfnires with tranſport the gran- 
deur, ommipotence, wiſdom, and infinite good- 
neſs of the Supreme Being, and in this manner 
© pours forth its grateful extaſy. Of this kind are 
the ſongs of Moſes and the e 1 1 the 
r e re 52 i eee e en 
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2. There is aHlotker foft Whi ch 18 called nM 
and 18 particularly conſecrated to the glo 
ſome great hero; ſuch are in the furt Apt cen 
of Pindar, ſome of Horace 5 of Malherbe, of ; 
Rouſſeau, of Cowley, Dryden, and Pope. 

3. The chird kind may be'galled the philoſophi- - 
cal or moral ode, and is that wherein the poet, 
ſtruck with the charms of Artus, or ſhocked at 


mia of i. and is . inſtantaneous expreſ- 
ſion ol à tranſport of joy, love; wit, humour, &c. 
ſuch are the odes of Anacreon, and moſt kinds 
of longs, —— n = ki rr per ett 
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* form. of the, ode differs according/to | 
the taſte of the people with whom it is in | 
uſe. With the Greeks it was commonly divided 
into ſtanzas, which they called forms, d 
Theſe, r bad different names. There was * 


nd © to the antiſtrophes, and the n to 
each other. " They began with the ſtrophe, then 

followed the antiſtrophe, and laſt of all the epode; 
after this ay! began again in the ſame manner. 
| 1 
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The ſinging of theſe verſes was generally ac- 
companied with dancing, in which the dancers 
turned to the left during the ſtrophe, and to the 
right during the antiſtrophe The epode they 
ſang ſtanding ſtill (a). The ſongs they called 
ode, or antode; as the entrance and return were 
called ſtrophe and antiſtrophe: at laſt, when they 
came to the epode, which was generally the 
| ſhorteſt part, they performed it without turning 
either to the tight or left, but ſtanding directly 
before the altar. The odes of Pindar a: are in this 
form, e of; the ancient W 
ruſſes. 


e e ons e 
* the time of Pindar, invented different 
forms for the ode, in which were intermixed 
verſes of different kinds, the ſymmetry of which 
recurred much oftener : and this is the form fol - 
lowed by Horace in moſt of his odes. 

The French (and Engliſh) have two ſorts of 
odes: the one retaining the original name Ode; 
the other called Cantata, as being compoſed for 
muſic, which the former is not. ; 
In the firſt of theſe, the arrangement and num- 
ver of the verſe depends chiefly upon the choice 
and „ ohh he fra Nos): pe the 
| "as 4 
(4) 20 PIE denge the motion of the higher 


ſphere 3 the antifirophe that of the planets ; the epide the fixed da- 
er woe arr ee | 
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In cantatas: we diſtinguiſh two parts.: 8 the re- 
citative and the air. The recitative begins the 
piece, and then follows the air; after that ano- 
ther recitative, and then another air. The reci- 
tative preſents the object to the mind; the air ex · 
preſſes the ſentiment properly ariſing from the 
view of that object. This produces two kinds of 
muſic, and two kinds of poetry. The muſic of 
the recitative is generally ſoft and ſimple, that of 
the air more briſk and animated. 5 

Theſe two different kinds of muſic A of 
poetry, in one and the ſame lyric piece, furniſh 
us with occaſion of examining a kind of problem, 
viz, Why, muſic being wholly of the oor WEAR 
kind, there is one ſort of poetry of a melting 
ſweetneſs, - and, another which requires on the 
contrary all the force and energy imaginable? 

It is certain that, in general, the ſweeter, 
ſofter, and more languiſhing the verſe is, pro- 
vided it be not too flimſy, the readier it will ad- 
mit of being ſet to muſic. In this caſe, the in- 
flexions and breaks in the air ſcem to be in a 
manner already half formed in the words therft- 
ſelves, and that a very little art is requiſite. to 
bring them forth. An example of this kind we 
Were in the works of Quinault (a N who i is per- 
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admit, nay,” abſolutely require, deep-laid images 
* theſe. Horace has Whole odes which are but 
one continued chain of allegories. The — 


us are likewiſe the Pſalms" of David and che 
ſongs of the dere But W bene ariſes this 


| cular, have all the marks of energy, Lare, by 


7 "oe _ of the common modes of ex 


chat 


Haps'cho moſt-muſi6al and cruly inte f 


But; Bob ag in M. g Vril hir been bee faig, 
Wieſe: bh which are compoſed for muſic, will 


and hardy metaphors* Pindaf abounds With 


ruſſes in Sophocles, Euripides, and Seneca, ar 
remarkably ſtrong, and full of fife and nde; 


„ 765 voghs 85 . 
ny Parte, intended 2 "muſic ſhould {be 
full of ſentiment; the productions of the ſenti- 
ment are always eaſy, free, and natural. But 
dye find that odes, and the ſacred odes in parti- 


exactneſs, in their compoſition n | 
eine 443330! 


Now to explain this difficulty, nothing more is 
required than to examine things more cloſely, and 
recall to our minds what has been already ad. 
vanced. 3 1 1 

It bas been FRF, that muſic 8 ex⸗ 
preſſes only the ſentiment. It is likewiſe, allowed, 
that the ſentiment js always free and natural, But 
theſe qualities 'do not exclude force or energy in 
the expreſſion; on the contrarx, they add to it. 
The ſentiment, when at the height of -its/viva- 
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preffion': it ekt rather by things than words, 
theſe latter proving often, too feeble expletives. 
It does not ſay, My diſorder is cruel ; but it ir a 
mercileſs tyger and from hence — metaphors, 
allegorjes, and ſimile's. Its natural eaſe excludes 
far-fetched thoughts, dry hiſtorical fads, witty 
conceits, \ igrammatical points, over-nice tran- 
ſions," all 5 ſyſtematica] expoſitions, which ac- - 
cordingly ate never to be met with in any lyric 
production; but it does not prohibit the uſe of 
the ſtrongeſt and moſt emphatical - expreſſions, 
which may at all times enter into it, and, in- 
deed, are oftener to be met with here than in 
any other kind of writing whatever. For, in 
lyric poetry, the imagination ſhews itſelf in all 
its force; and, as it beholds things in an enthu- 
ſiaſtic light, it naturally inchnes the ſoul to a 
W of expreſſion. | 

But, then, how comes the poetry of Quinaule 
to be ſo very ſoft and harmonious ? 
1. Becauſe this poet ſang only of mirth and j joy; 


which are e founded on eaſe and indo- 
lence. | 


2. Becauſe the 172 0 part of bis n f 
recitativo, as being tragedies. Now, in this caſe, 
the poetry, though confeſſedly of the lyric kind, 
is not intirely conſecrated to paſſion. The ſoul 
is ſo occupied with the continual ſucgeſſion of 
ideas, that ſhe is obliged to drop: the ſentiment, * 
And. exert all her attention: 3: and then farewel to 
raptures, enthuſiaſm, and all thoſe expreſſions 

Vol. III. Part II. e „ 
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that denote poetic inebriation and fury. In ſhort, 
Mere the ſentiments follow the ideas ; where | 
in the air, the ideas follow the [LL Booty There 
is a maſter-ſentiment, which antirely fills the 
ſoul, and diſpoſes of all its faculties after its own 
manner; and as, in this caſe, the ; foul. has not 
time for_reaſoning or reflection, it is leſs regard- 
ful of the juſtneſs and propriety of the words it 
makes uſe of, than of their force and energy: for, 

Having only a ſudden impulſe to expreſs, it is al- 
| lowed, nay, even required, that every thing 
ſhould be admitted that is ce of en 
* energy. ; 


2 by 
74 


CHAP. . 
The origin of yrs n, 


HE firſt exclamation of M AN, * 

riſing from non- entity into being, was a 
1 0 expreſſion. When he opened his eyes on 
che univerſe, and felt his own. exiſtence, by the 
agreeable impreſſions he received from all his 
ſenſes, he could not refrain from lifting up his 
voice; and the cry he uttered was a compli- 
cated cry of joy, admiration, aſtoniſhment, and 
gratitude, ariſing from a croud of ideas equally 
ſurpriſing in themſelves, as well as by their no- 
velty : when more at leiſure, and recovered from 
his confuſton, he became fully ſenſible of the 
n Dun ond enjoyed, and | and. of the wonders 


28 
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and Judith, and the ſongs of the prophets. 
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ne {betield around him, he was deſirous-that the 
whole univerſe ſhould aſſiſt him in paying the 
tribute of praiſe and glory which he 5 his 
divine benefactor. He animated the ſun, planets, 
rivers, mountains, the winds, and all nature, 
in his ſong, and made every oreated being ſpeak 
to join their homage to that of man. Such was 


the origin of ſacred En n _ je 


ne, of lyric poetry. 


Mankind being now inerbsted, God kde his 
power known in behalf of the righteous againſt 
the wicked. His people, in the warmth of gra- 


titude, endeavoured to immortalize the benefits | 


they had received at his hands by fongs,” which 
a religious tradition handed down to poſterity. 
From hence came the ſongs of Moſes; eee 


Dand, ul ef the Spirit of God, and in * 


| ſublimity of his views, takes in not only.. the 


woriders of nature, but even the'prodigies of di- 


vine grace. Sometimes he repreſents to himſelf © 


the hand of the Creator drawing forth the uni- 
verſe from the treaſures of his omnipotence, and 


ruling, ordering, and diſpoſing all things therein, 


with infinite power and wiſdom; at others, the 
ineffable goodneſs of the Aal divine being, 
cloathing itſelf with mortal fleſb, to reſtore man 


to his firſt ſtate, and bring him back to the end 


for which he was created; and every- where gives 


an ryan aac K. - of Tyle, PEO | 


n to 


— 


* 


were celebrated with much greater -pomp than 
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| to, the/ſubjeQts he treats of and 1 eren 
N he is inſpired. 1 
The Pagans, though miſtaken': as to 5 objekt 
of their adoration, acknowledged the ſame prin- 
ciple, by che end and intent of their ceremonies, 
as did the worſhippers of the true God. It was 
joy and gratitude that determined them to inſtitute 
and ſet apart certain ſolemn days for celebrating 
the praiſes of thoſe gods to whom they imagined 
themſelves indebted for the fruits of the earth: 
this gave riſe to thoſe hymns of joy ſacred to the 
god of the vintage. Theſe feſtivals fell out in 
autumn, a time when all the labors of the fields 
and harveſt being over, every one was reſigned 
to mirth and pleaſure; on this account, they 


thoſe of the other deities, inaſmuch as the plea- 
ſure of the adorers was TOY 12 the glory 
of the god they adored. 
Aſter celebrating the god, of wine, OL - wha 
proceeded to ſing the god of love likewiſe ; theſe 
two deities being too intimately connected to 
remain long LR in 990 now en cor- 
rupted. 

And, as che gods * were 3 
mankind, were the natural objects of lyric poetry, 
heroes, the ſuppoſed children of thoſe gods, 
would naturally claim a part in that kind of tri- 
bute. Not to mention that their own virtue, 
their courage, or the ſervices they had rendered 
er a 3 . or mn in general, 

gave 
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gave them a ſtrong reſemblance of the deity him- 
ſelf. This gave birth to the poems of Orpheus 
(a), Linus (5), Alczus (c), Pindar, and owe 
oily whoſe characters we Hall now deſcribe. © 


* — 
r 


(a) Orpheus unn a wall he fon of Oe 
king of that country ;. or, as fable has it, of Apollo, and Calliope 


the chief of the nine muſes. He was à moſt” excellent poet, and 


deeply read in. the, learning of his times. He was one in the Ar- 

gonautic expedition, of which he wrote the hiſtory, which, toge- 
ther with his bymns, &c. is ſtill extant ; but whether genuine is 
much doubted; They are certainly of great antiquity, but ſeem 


te be the works of different perſons, and to have been written at 


different times, So great was his wildom, and ſo perſuaſive his, 
eloquence, that he reduced the barbarous people of his country bs 
civility) which gave riſe to the fable of the woods and bills fol- 
lowing him to hear his muſic. See Horace,” A. Poet. 391. And 
Palephatus, a very ancient author, aſſures, | us in particular, that, 
this fable was invented-o0g his ſoftening” the minds of the Bacchd- 
nalian nymphs; and making them quit the mountains whither- 
they fled, and where they ſpent ſeyeral days in tearing ſheep to 
pieces. Cicero however tells us, from Ariſtotle, that there never 
was ſuch a man as Orpheus; and that the Orphicum carmen was 


made by a Pythagorean, named Circops. "ide Nat, Deor. i. 38. 41 
(0). Linus was a native of Thebes, and Haid to be the ſon of 


| Apollo and the muſe Terpfichore. He taught muſic and letters, and 


was maſter to Orpheus e., aum, 10 


D AUR: 
ce) Alemus. 5 0s dend We ps "ety of Leſbes 1 11 
1 from him that the Alcaic verſe took. its name. He was 4 de- 
clared enemy to the tyrants of Leſbos, and in particular to Pitta- 
cus, whom he perpetually laſhed in his poems. Quintilian ſays, 


that the ſtyle of Alcæus is cloſe, lofty, cotrect, and, what crowns - 


bis praiſe, e  —— eee 
—= & mogrificus, * * Keen. Homero e 
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8 ee eee ee 
of a poet than of enthufiaſm itſelf, and 
carries with it an idea of the higheſt degree of 
lyric tranſport, flights, tranſitions, and digreſ— 
ſions: notwithſtanding which, this poet wanders 
from bimſelf leſs frequently than is commonly. 
imagined. The praiſes. of the heroes he cele- 
brates, are not to be taken as belonging only to 
the hero as conqueror, but as belonging ori- 
ginally and of right to his family, and ſtill more 
_ to the place of Which he was a citizen. The 
expreſſion was, Buch u city das cared all the 
prizes at the Olympic games. 80 that, when 
Pindar recite» the. farmer exploits either of the | 
anceſtors of the -conqueror, or of the city to 
which he belonged, it is to be conſidered not ſo 
much « wandering excurſion. of the. poet, . 26 
eſſect of his art (a). 1458 
Horace (50 of Biphar with un enthefi 
Th e ne which plainly d ler fub-. 


— — 
= — — a 


(a) See Mr. Welt, in i atlas n of Pinder, 
Poony' ee eee dt ee 


Olympic games. 11 re . 
a * Hor, ol in. 2. * * 2 — 


Ls 
lime. 
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OF LITERATURE. 3 
Ine l poet he thbught bim. Julius Antonius, 
_ kavitig commended him as equal to Pindar, gave” * 
obeakofh to that Reman lyric, by enumerating. 
the ſeveral eompoſitions of the Grecian, modeſtly 
vo declare he durſt not aſpire to the ſubkmity and 
majeſty of his ſtyle. He compares Bim to a tor 
tent, that ſwelled by tains, thunder 
tuouſſy down à pretipice. He not only claims 
the laurel by his dithyrambie pieces, and ſongs 
6f victory; but when he laments the yduihfuk 
tom. from his wiching bride, or de- 
ſeribes the innocence of the golden age, and. 
matches from oblivion names Which have me- 
rited immortality. Unfortunately for ue, nothing. 
of this admirable poet's is-preſerved but his hymn⁰ 
in honour of the Olympie victors, which are by. 
far the leaſt part of his works; the reſt, whoſe 
ſubjes were the richeſt and moſt intereſting to 
mankind Nee fr. _ not kerne ou 
rity... 1 oh ON: ; 986 $7 G 
Hu pdbtry appears dark TOY to us on 
ſeveral accounts: firſt, from the extreme gran 
deur of 'the ideas; ſecondly, from the boldnels+ 
of the turns; and, laſtly, from his making uſe - 
of new words, which he frequently cbnsg pur- 
poly bot ſuch or ſoch particular plswes. Kd 
to this, that he abounds in an abſtruſt learning, 
references to ſecret hiſtory, and alluſions to per- 
ſons, things, and places, altogether unknown. im 


AM * 4 
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Monſ. Perrault has taken it into his head to 
ridicule the firſt ſtrophe of his firſt Olympic 
ode, of which the. following, is amal a literal, 
tranſlation: £ 111 een ee 
Water is the moſt excellent of all . 
<« Gold ſhines amidſt the treaſures of kings, like 
« 2 fame in the midſt of; darkneſs. - Muſes. if 
« thou wilt ſing of v vicbories, look not ſor a 
« brighter planet than the ſun, which ſhines 
« alone. in the immenſe. ſpace, of the air nor for 
« combats more glorious than thoſe of Olym- 
< pia (@), which give birth tõ the noble ſtrains 


lang by the brighteſt, geniuſſes in honour of the 


« ſon. of Saturn, eee eee - 
00 « king of, dyraculſe (%.“ "$156 £4631 

We muſt not dwell ee ehe the privy 
or figures of the thoughts and words in this; pa- 
ſage. To. go about to reproach: Pindar for any 
thing, in point of ſtyle, that the Greeks them - 
ſelves did not find reprehenſible, would be prov- 
ing ourſelues very weak and inſufficient judges. 
We have only a right to paſs verdict on. the 
matter and things, en een 
caution and reſerpxe. 


' 2 
pr er I Ir W 


ene 630 5b peloponeſus, near which. were cele- | 
brated every four years the Olympic games, Theſe were inflituted 
by Hercules in honour of Jupiter. - They ſerved the Greeks, as an 
- epocha mn, us the tonſulates did afterwards WEE Ry. 
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Can any thing be more grand and noble, 
more truly lyrical, than this paſſage ? Who woul 
think Monſ. Perrault could have tranſlated the 
firſt verſe in the manner he has done? Water 
© indeed is very good; Leau eft bonne a la vert. 
This tranſlation makes the ſentenct flat, and Ab- 

ſolutely void of ſenſe ; whereas, in the Greek 
poet, it contains the baſs df à ſyſtem of philo- — 


ſophy ſet up by Thales, which held water as 


the primary principle and firſt element, out of 
which every being in nature 'was/ originally 
formed. Connect this thought with the follow - 
ing ones: © The firſt of all elements; the moſt 
. 2 of all metals; the brighteſt of all 
© planets.” Theſe are ſymbols of the victory the 
| poet means to celebrate. Gold ſhines amidſt 
other metals like a light in the midſt of darkneſs: 


the ſun alone eclipſes the light of every other 


planet, and turns the heavens to a deſart, when 
de withdraws his preſence; we can ſee nothing 
but him. Thus does an Olympic victory fur- 
paſs all other victories. It is for the nobleſt ge- 
viuſſes alone to ſing hymns of praiſe and thank(- 
giving, and, in this manner, to enter the palace 
of the prince whois conqueror. Den 


11 requires no great effort of imagination, nor 
Aa 4d ſtrong . prejudice in favour of the Gretks, 


* to perceive the grandeur,-loftineſs, and richneſs 


of theſe thoughts; and therefore we ought to 
* dem to have deen executed egal to 
FATS | 7: the OW their 
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their merit, and in à manger agreeable to- the 
taſte of the nation for whom the poet wrote. _ 
But how does be e this prey. he man 
done? 

K.. A prince, 3 the ſceptre of juſtice in 
cc his kingdom; who gathers the flower of every 
virtue ʒ one equally ſxilled in the arts with the 
<< deareſt favourite of the muſes, Take thy 
<« ]yre, learned muſe; give thyſelf up to the 

I pleaſing tranſports where with thou art inſpired 
by the generous, ;courſer, Who, flying along 
<< the banks of Alphæus without requiring the 
ſpur, carried his maſter into the boſom of vie- 
<« tory. His glory blazes through Abt ene 
ee . (ay: 

We may here remark. with what — poet 
propoſes his ſubject. We ſee Hiero, bis; ſteeds, 
: his victory, all in a blaze of glory. The hero's 
ſceptre is the ſame with that of Themis (5) her- 
ſelf. The virtues, are repreſented as à plant 
thered by Hiero: bis caurſer hes” along the 
banks of Alphæus (c) 3; and la . he Waben 
boſom of victory. n anne eic 11 bas 75 eig 
The anlagen aut, men in has 5 
- ing, in this place a ſpecimen of Mr. Weſt's tran- 
appr of Oper eee eee he ſhall. at 


1 * 69H 
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(a) eee ee eee . Godeſ, of juſtice; 


(c) Alden, the name oh a river which.rune throngh Prlogonnaſue; | 
. | 
\ Ko once 


\ 
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ance have an opportunity of obliging his re rea ers, 
and ſhewing how fax it is poſſible for the poetical 
talents of one of our own. countrymen to equal 
the ſpirit of Pindar. This we may at leaſt ven- 
ture to fay, that as this admired Sent” never 
before appeared to, ſo great advantage in an Eng- 
lifb dreſs, fo perhups he never may appear with a 
greater. The whole of Mr. Weſt's book is in- 
deed a treaſure, for which the republic of letters 
will be no leſs. indebrecd ts him, chan ChiiManity 
already 8 for By excelent ObfFoan ont on the WA 


eetion, #49 
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OS like fire, whoſe flaſhing rays” 
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So among the liſts of fame, eee 
a las honour d games, excel; ett} 
ene 
f e 


- Tune, O muſe, thy ſounding 
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_ Who a nobler theme can chuſe, taht Ei 057 

Than 0 ia's ſacred games; T Was dans 

| "Whax more Ft to fre the muſe, . . e ft 50 bs 

| Ber e fps the er LS 

5 * in ſtrains of wiſdom "_ ' 1% IQ $f; 

1-421 Great\Saturnize to records zj 

. 1 by each rejoicing” b Bae es 
Nun rr bear. 


A 


e N E ODE 5 rere 


Nn 
\ 10 1 Sicilia's fruitful ſoil, An . 
The righteous ſceptre of imperial power . 


Great Hiero wielding, with illuſtrious toll, 
Placks every blooming virtue's faireſt Hides; 0 
lis royal ſplendor to adorn: 8 

' Nor doth his Lf hand refuſe 

; 8 with the tuneful muſe, | [borne. 
When (a) round the mirthful board the harp i is 


e ad born at Thebes in Beedtia in the 
doth Olympiad, 500 years before Chriſt. Alexander 
the Great, when he ruined. that city, Jong after 
the death of our poet, as 2 mark of the eſteem 
in which he held his memory, ordered the houſe 
in which Bo:lad- Jed as Ba: n n great 
care. ee ene ICE 


Greece: had ber kp Pet Wang! Wag 


; a Amer. ee ſome of chem are 


} OWL 
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(4) This it ſeems w d ballen among the dncients + at their 
entertajnments a harp was ca round: the table, and preſented 


to every gueſt, which if any one refuſed, out of _ 
| SES wum oh 
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T's the chief EG An (a), SNAG 
Lacedzmon ; Steſichorus (+), in Sicily; Sappho, 


who (as a poet). was the glory of her ſex, and 
gave her name to the Sapphic verſe which ſhe in- 
vented (c). | She; was of en ie 
A. i {3s iy ve 42 ru r 7 


WW) ; bn is 4 | tive of $ * L di NT 1 
the; freedom of their city, upon which he congratulates himſelf in 
r 


og * o King of e 1, 33%4+ * Put. de 


- 105 Stefichbruk wis Ae a city of Sicily. "He boite 
about; ſeventy years after, Aleman. Pauſanias relates, that this 
ports having loſt his ight- 5 a puniſhment for verſes which he bs 
made in diſpraiſe of Helen, did not. recover it till he had recanted 
his invectives by a new piece, the reverſe of the former. Pauſan, 
in Lacon. p. 220.  Quintilian tells us, that he ſung of great 
„„ 
and ſublimity of epic poetry on the 
e n maxime bella 
ame "cantrtem ducer,) & pie carminis onera h fei. 
nentem, lib. x. cap. 1. Horace gives him the ſame character in 
ene es 


(c). Sappho compoſed a conſiderable number of poems, of which 
enly two are come down to ug g but theſe ſuffice to prove that 
the praiſes given her by all ages, for the beauty, paſſions, numbers, 
harmony, and infinite delicacies of her verſe, are not without 
foundation : hence the was called the fourth muſe, It were, to be 
wiſhed, that the purity of ker'manters had equalled the beauty of 
| her genius, and that ſhe had not diſhonoured her ſex and poetry by 
her vices and licentiouſneſꝛ. Thaſe defirous of a farther character 
Niue will find it in the aa 3d and 229th numbers ef the 
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This poet was of Teody axity ed Tori, which: 
wat. the reaſon of his uſing that dialect in his 
works. He was famous many ages before any 


of the aforementioned. writers. He was contem - 
porary with Cyrus, and died in the th Olym- 
Piad, in the 83d year of his We dere 


man 6f his poems a 7 are ih gez 
neral ſhort, and breathe nothing but joy and plea- 
ſute. They conſiſt chiefly in pleaſing ſentiments, 
render thoughts, delicate” turned cowpfiments; 
By way of allegory. The graces of his ſtyle are- 
| le, native, and half umdreſfed. "+ +48 7 
His Dove is his eren rer of dee M. 
Te Fevre uſed to ſay, that it ſeettied” nite the 


production of the muſes. or e, 
nnn. ein en . A di vo: 
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Whomee in all this Haſte: Ts ay, 
Thy wing; perfuming all elle . 
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Els oa repeat 
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Once — fair Venus“ ſlave, A Ai 
Nor bore: aught but what ſhe Gs | 
Bat the fold me, for a fong, _ 
To her fav'rite Auncreom, | | 
Whom now I ſerve, you ſee, and dear 


a Theſe his letters this? the air, $045k * 7 \ 
Wich ſoft ab my own feachers are; ook.» 3. 
dee ee e fe | i, 11 lap 9 


_ Proffers me my liberty: 1 ag r '7 5 
eee a n all;t 


Is chat 1 fill may be his ſlave. i 9a 
Wherefore ſhould J, tell N rot R 
Wander thro? the deſert ſky F 15 Ln 
Or make the mountains top my N 3 


And the coarſe wild berries eat? 7 N 11 
Whew with pleaſure I may ftand, KG 2h 


| And peck on of mers nd Pe 
Delicious morſels, ſuch as be Ti 1 we: Nr 


. 


FRA | Ditz v och IS 
Aud ſip e wine an he himſol * 1 


Drinks to ſweet Bathyllar health: Roß 1775 ? - 
Then, when L have drank, my fill, eee 
Round in wanton curvets reel; 
Or, if ſoft ſleep invades me, 1 5 iin 
On his lyre repoſing lie. Pears x 
This, enqairer, is the brief WES” ml: 
Hiſtory of my voluptuous life : : - e 
But farewel ; you've made me Ray, 7 
Chatt'ring like” the idle jay. e . 


Earl of Wixenrat's Tranflation. | 
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It was a cuſtom in formen ages (and ts to this 
day in many parts of the eaſt) to mak uſe of 
ITS $785 132.701 {/+-* Pigeons 
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| pigeons to carry letters from place to place. The 
. pigeon, who ſpeaks in this little piece, is ſup- 
poſed to be one of theſe winged couriers, How 
ſimple, how artleſs his language ! how full of 
grace and delicacy his ſpeech !. What A pleaſing 
image does it give us of its own happy life, and 
that of its maſter, and of the delightful liberty 
that reigns in his houſe.! But theſe beauties 
bafMle all attempts towards a deſcription; one 
muſt e ee e- ee to 
taſte them in their perfection. 8688 | 
| © Some of his odes are purely deſcriptions of 
| ſome rural ſcene, a pleaſant retreat, or of a 


graſſy couch inviting to ſoft repoſe, ex. gr. 

_«« Come, dear Bathyllus, and 'ſeat hyſelF 3 
4 neath the ſhade of theſe charming trees. See 
how the wanton zephyrs gently agitate their 
leaves. Behold yon limpid fountain, which, 
« as it flows, ſeems to invite us to taſte its 
c cooling ſtream. Ah who can ſee ſuch a 
ce delightful ſpot, and not long to _— _ 


& ſelves on it?“ 

b another be gives u v ie egoric 

ee 

The A ON or nk FEA | 2 d 
ſioner by the Musk. 

" The Hg lately Cupid found, 

And in flow'ry fetters bound; 


Thees they „ eee if 15 £5 mY 
F dre beau for her fe 4 33 5 


v4 1% Au with Venue” girdle bound. O38 
This/is indeed the Fpitit of Andorop bike rm u 


"OF LITERA T Un. 
Venus, with gifts and pray ra, ne'er ceas d * 


th To get her captive ſon relea#d. 11 | 


But ſhould the largeſt e V 
-» Again, his hberty demand. 
Wk ranſom'd: god would there remain, | Albion 
"th There court, and bleſs. hie happy chain, nsr 
And rather beauty ſerve than be 1 45 | 5 54 
nn! her miſerably, ſree. 90 


oily 16 "IT! Farl o of Wixcnzi.oza 1s Thimdlac on. 


; 1103123 £17 


_:Nothing. can 64 Wie more is: 
and, at the ſame time, more delicate, than this 
fable. We are doubtleſs to ſuppoſe, that Cupid 


bad been lying in ambuſh for the muſes; the 
little enemy is taken, bound, and thron into 


priſon; Beauty is appointed to wateh over him: 
he- is offered his liberty, but will not accept it, 


lather chuſing to remain a priſoner where be is. 


Every, one muſt perceive the delicate and fine 
turned truths concealed under this imagery. No- 


thing can, be more; gallant al ; v4 hb 21 in 41 


— AAA. 1 * Na . | 
ta) eee, Cupid, who was the 


chief hero of his yerſes, has given the beſt account! of their worth, 
= + Cowley has taught him to Fe in i elegy upon Aar 5 


a grape- ſtone: 


; cangturots ie 316g! 
1: All thy £26 bh be Sony 11 "THE ts IG 6 1 
barret AE Than the downy feathers are Nn en 
of my wings and of my arrows, [1 135362? 
4 N r Ha 


Graceful, cleanly, ſmooth, and round, 
every Hine. «781 A en 2 
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Horace 2 Horatius Flartis )woas of Ve- 
2 and, as he Taye” himſelf,” the ſom bf a 
freedman.” He was born im the 688th - year of- 


Rome. dd ads lee ee ear br 


ä i ann 

| This poet was s the Bick, and. „ 
Latins, who Carried de- writing - . 
| having made himſelf niafter. of whatever Was ex 
eellent of that kind in the Grecian lyrics, Wen 
one of which he appears to have read! He has, 
according to the reſpectiye ſubjeQs, the gravity. 
and dignity of Alcæus and Stefichorus,” the ſub- 
limity and heat of 'Pindar, the fire ard vivacity. 
of Sappho, and the ſoſtneſd and fweetneſs of 
Anacreon. But one may ſometimes diſcover in 
him the footſteps of art, and that be is endea- 
vouring eo come up to theſe models. Anatreon 
is rather ſofter ;. Pindar more bold; Sappho, in 


the two fragments we have left, ſhæums rather 


more fire; and probably Alcæus, with his golden 
lyre, was. fill more grand and majeſtic. And, 


indeed, it ſeems as if the Greeks had a' kind of 


right of elderſhip in moſt branches of literature 
and taſte : they ſeem to be moſt, at home when: 
feated on the ſummit of Parnaſſus. Virgil, with- 
all his. riches and abundance, is not fo eaſy as 
Homer; Terence, to all appearance, is not the 
et that Menander was. In ſhort, if I might 
e allowed the expreſſion, I would ſay, that the. 


45440 11 
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Greeks, appear born to-riches, and the others, on 
che contrary, as people who. bade BIR: Sn 


fortune y their own. induſtry, 10 


5 * * 0s 0 


One may apply to the eee 


he himſelf. ſays of deſtiny. in one of his. odes :: 
I That, at one time, it glides calmly in the 

cc middle of its channel;; but, when its peaceful 
waters are enraged and fwelled dy inereaſing 
torrents, it bears down all before it, ſweeping 
« away whole rocks that it has undermined, 

Sand trees that it has forced up by the roots, 
« with cattle, houſes, and. whatever. oppoſes. its- 


« paſſage, making the mountains and 1 4 


« ing woods echo. wich the mighty found (a).“ 


Wust can be more ſoſt and coder than . 
2 on the _—_ o 0 Varus * 


| >. # [nag weil ag, SEA 
0 0 4 chan Na to Ne 
' 0p 
ignis E 12] nein 
Atirpeſque raptas, & pecus,] & demos, Mo Of, $5 
| Volventis una 3 non fine montium e 
Elamore, vicineque Mes 
ain een wee quotes” 45 1 
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. gt eneoren ate 


in Germany under Auguſtus as hie general, who, after hie army. 


was . for that was twenty-ſeven. years after 


Virgil's death, and eighteen after Horace died: but: Quintilius-- 


Varus, the poet and critic of Cremona, en intimate friend of 
Ts: P 


L v . 
, ” * 
15 vs! 4 cape unis 
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Janas Scaliger was fo delighted wich it, that 
he declared he had rather have been che Dar 
of it, than king of Atragon. 1451: 4a 
The maſter-thought or ſentiment in it is Hm- 


 pathitic friendſhip. (Virgil had loſt an excellent 


friend. To comfort him under his affliction, 
Horace begins by bewailing his loſs with him, 
and then proceeds to inſinuate to him, that he 
ſhould think of putting ſome end to his grief. 
Some very curious reflections naturally occur on 
this dexterous urn of the Tae: in his office of 
comforter. . a 
The whole of the ""_ is ſacred to grief; 
but it is that Rind of grief which is intended to 
draw tears, and is therefore to be in a languid, 
mournful, and deſponding ſtrain, _ Every thing 
muſt have the air of ſorrow and negligence. The 


ideas will naturally range themſelves, as they riſe. 


(a) What ſhame or bound can there be to our 
10 affection for ſo dear a perſon? 0 Melpomene, 
eto whom your father has given à melting voice, 


* and the harp, teach me the mournful ſtrains. 


Does then a perpetual fleep oppreſs Quintilius ? 
* N nnen e ge and uncorrupt 


anz del“ Lobyarr et Mili wp 10 14 en 


O ee ft bels avt modus . a 1 ' 
Tam cari capitis? præcipe lugubres l 3 

Cantus, Melpomene, i handen pe ü 
'Vocent cum cithars'dedit; 1 6 
CO * cui Pudor, The foo 


of LET BRATUNE 45 
« faith. the ſiſter of juſtice, and undiſguiſed truth, 

% find any equal? He died lamented by many 
40 good men, but more lamented by none, than 
« you, O Virgil. Vou, though pious, alas l in 

e yain demand Quintilius back from the gods, 
4 who did not lend him us on ſuch terms. What, 
« though you could ſtrike the lyre, liſtened ta by 
3 « the trees, with more ſweetneſs than the Thra- 
44 cian Orpheus, yet the blood can never return 
« to the empty ſhade, which Mercury, inexorable 
«to reverſe the fates, has, with his dreadful ca- 
<< duceus, once driven to the gloomy, , throng, | 
« This is hard: but every thing becomes: more 
te ſupportable by patience, which WOE "OW 
00 2 to Ne | 4 


* 
LE.5 


* e Fides, TITTY 5 
nde ullum invenientparem? © © ©” 
Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit z + / 87 
Nuo flebilior , quam tibi, Virgili 
"Tv fruftrd pins, heu'! non * n 
Poſcis Quintilium Deos. N L nr i: — 
N 6'Threicio blandius Orphe o 
7505 | D b 0 r 
0. 4 Non vane redeat ſanguis i imagini, . 8 3. 222 
20% At Quan virga ſemel horrida G * 4/6 iy 
2005 Non lenis precibus fata vecludere, TH. vil: 11 * 
Vivo compulerit Mereurius greg 58 ati US 
Dumm: ſed levius fit 87 
15 ee corrigete eſt acta. 1 te. yy 
„ "He is ache. 1 bete Ween this word the 
ſeiſe here us it has in the ad ode of the ivth book” n 
venewvr, rapfum : the youthful bridegroom ſnatched from his weep- 
bride; not from the bride who deſerves to be lamented. Be- 
A? this appears to be the moſt natural ſenſe of the word | in, his. 


GG 


6 4 inn 


Tze whole of this ode may be reduced to theſe 


few words? Without drabt you have priat reaffon | fo 
lament "the. loſs of Jo fen, aha Pr feet a friend as 

IQ uintilius wu, but "after all, yen cannot recall 
him to life by yo try. We will new conſider 
. 3 e e 0.191208; Dis 

Ne ume if Bor. Jt Was preciſely 
es e 'of this that Horade intended to hint 
40 his friend, pecie exeuſantis exprobrat. 4 Every 
man of underftanding will ſet bounds to his 
* grief; flagrantior &qiuo non debet dolor fe wire, 
was a truth that our poet wanted indirectiy to make 
Virgil fenfible of; but he begins by Joining his 
cn tears with his: 

Muſe, inſpire : me -with RF ſounds, Toe 
muſe grants his requeſt, and immediately he 
ſees the tomb of Quintilius before his eyes: 
he laments, he regrets the virtues of the de- 
ceaſed in a few words ; real grief is ſparing of 
its ſpeech. At length he comes round gently to- 
wards his friend, and ſhews him, that it was the 
will of the gods, nom ita creditum, © they would 
not have it ſo; they would not permit him 
to live for ever- The Latin phraſe wraps 
up the idea. His grief in ſo tetider, that even 
the ſofteſt expreſſions ſtand in need of being 
yet more ſoftened, for fear of exaſperating it. 
Aid” it is a great miſtake. in . thoſe tranſla- 
tors who have gone about to explain it by a pe- 
riphraſis; it E and 
no mate. ww abr lg 2609 te #22 a7 Ds Ok 

r n : the _ 
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And now the condoler takes oceaſion to relate 


an inſlance, of a; like misfortune; with that of his 
- friend's. This is an artful way of drawing him 


of from his own. Virgil no longer perceives 


_ kis own. unhappineſs, 'or or, if he wc it is in 
the perlon of another, af Orpheus. By theſe 


methods he is made 99 become a little 13 5 


.and grows by degrees familiar with his affliction, 


till at length he is brought to acknowledge 'Y 


truth which. was at firſt only hinted at in general 
terms, leſt the too ſudden application of it to 


himſelf, and his preſent tuation, E have had' 


| too fenfibſe an effect. 

One thing to be obſerved in this ode is, "that 
che chain and connection between the ſeveral 
parts is kept up by the things only, and not at 
all by the words: a method Which! is fully ſuſ- 
cient on this occaſion. | 

But what a different tone he akes when he 
makes Nereus, full of the god, behold the num- 


berleſs ſquadrons that advance to Wege the an- 


cient kingdom of Priam { J? 


How are the warriors and their foaming | 


<< ſteeds covered with duſt and ſweat! What 


« deaths are-dealt round among the ſons of Dar- 

« danus! And lo! immortal Pallas prepares her 
<< dazzling helmet, binds on the dreadful zgis, and, . 
0 inspired! with fury, vaults into ber rattling car,” 
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48  THy PRINEISLES 
; Or when he inveighs againſt the audacibufneſs 
und impicty of as who Br dingen pöst f paſſage 
bye ( 10 rar 5 
. The prelumptuous fon of RM „ by an 

cf impious t fraud, bypu py ü down. fire into * 

« world: after fire was thus ſtolen from the, ce 
44 Jeſtial manſions, conſumption, anda. E e 
« of fevers ſettled upon the earth; and the flow 
e approaching neceſſity of death, which till now 
$ | 7 was remote, accelerated its pace. Daædalus 
« eſſayed the empty air with wings not deſigned 
. 1. for men: the labour of Hercules broke through 
<« Acheron. There is nothing too arduous for 


8 4 mottals to attempt. We aim at heaven itſelf 
1 4 through folly t; neither do we ſuffer, by our 


& wickedneſs, Jupiter to W aſide his n 
* een | Fad hr gn 
7 un — — — re — — 


2 6 * Audar lapeti genus iN Feit 7 191 A 2711 "i 


& ow r 


an 2 4: ps Foun en int. 5s 


there dompo 2 
SubduQum, macies, & nora die, Wet: 
ve ? "If | Tm incubuit cohors : * 11 924 2 
8 e Semotique prius tarda neceſſitas ben 
ict 
pf Leah corripuit gradum. 45g fas [yl 4 
4: 20 Expertus vacuum Dzdalus acra $7.12. fats 
41] 22 */Pennis non bomint ds... 
x let; Perrupit Acheronta ene a 
A Nil mortalibys arduum eſt. 128 
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| ce TS "Calum ipſum petimus ſtoltitia: yl 2 | 
. 8 Per noſtrum, patimur ſcelus. es a e 
* Lacunds Jouem ponere fulmina, +. Lib. i, ode 3. 
7 3 
* Prometheus; ©” f 0 ee, , © Allodng 
vo the (WP ahi flee. FEES} u 2 bin 
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211 Or gives leſſons. of moderation to the, ambi- R 
binge) Tt e thmomy wells $644) Pe” „ 
* „ ODelius ſinoe you were born to die, be 4Y 
e mindfa} to preſerve aw ever teinper of mihd inn 
- # times of difficulty; as well/aſecurbt from in- 
e ſolent exultation in proſperity: whether: ybu 
0786 mall lead a life of continual ſadneſs; or ouſtrall ö 
_-»* tlitbugh üppy days regale ourtelf wich Pale. 
„nian wine of the richeſt date, at eaſe rrelined 1 
ia ſome graſfy retreat, here the loſty pine ind 1 
-» ihoary:poplat delight to interweavettheirboughs i 
d into an hoſpitable ſnade; and the clear riviler = f 
- 46 with-trembling ſurface purls along in a mean- 
ring current. Hither order your ſlaves to 
lasschting ther wine and the :perfunies; and the 
_ © grateful flowers of the too tranſitory roſes while 
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..««. mercileſs Pluto. We are all compelled to take 
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22 the ſuble threads er the 


< three fatal ſiſters permit you. Vol l de- 
ce part from your numerous purchaſed! groves ; 
th — your ſtately houſe, and from that delight 
Fe ful villa, which the yellow (ſandy) Tiber 

_ <4 waſhes, you muſt depart ; and an heir ſhal!! 


 <)poſſeſs, theſe: high-piled: riches. It is: ef no 


1 whether you are the wealthy de- 

ce ſeendent of the ancient Inachus, or whether poor 
1 60 and of ignoble race you live without. a ſhelter 
5 from the open air, ſince you are the victim of 


<«. the ſame road: the lot is ſhaking in the uni- 
6 5 urn; ſooner ot later itt muſt come forth, 
e and | RNs in Charon's boat to/:eternal 


eee o 909-19 e II td Mu 
10 of | 4 75 
—— —— 9 deat — rant A <a! 
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Dis wien, pstinatur- tra, 


cee, coemptis ſaltibus, dt domo, 7 
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Charon's'bark, 
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1 > 179 8g, 7 1 bad Mis 
unn Fits 
7 poet was the firſt who exhibited" the 
ode in its full perfectiom in France. Be- 
fore his time, the French lyrich had ihdeed given 
proofs of a great ſtock of itt and genius; but, 
” having weir heads full of the bUduriful expitiiions 
of the ancient poets, they formed a.'pditipous 
medley of crude and harſh latiniſms and helle- 
niſms, intetlirded with points, *witticifmis, and 
rhodomontades j and, thus accoutred, they/ſet out 
upon their: Pegaſus, like the doughty knights of 
old, at a quſt or tournament, and, with an air as 
romantic and full of vanity, let y the tramendous 
Launcat ꝙ their pbarit fur ur the very Beſam af i infi- 
nity; and conquerors of the ages; thoſe manflers with 
_ eath abunured beads, engraved" their vickur iar on the 
. very front of RTEANITY. : off 12 idw 1 * E 167} | 
Malherbe reduced'theſe unbridled muſes to the 
bounds of order. Me taught them decency, 
and the ales N, pag e to them. 
He taught them td peak, in a;clear; juſt, and 
proper manner, andywith, a .graceful acadence of 
verſe. He may, ingſeme meaſute, be looked 
upon as the father af. guad taſte in French poetry; 
and, as Mr. Rieu obſerves, his rules, taken 
as they are-from nature and good Tenſe, may 
very well ſerye for fales even to our modern au- 
thors. Malbe jad a great deal of of fire, but 
A 7 D 2 
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'y2 THE” PAENCEPLES 
then it was of that kind which is at once glowing 
and laſting. He took delten, with his verſe; 
and had ſuch, a, "aries f mppaging and diſ- 
poſing the cade that it ſeemed to be half 
„denne . in dhe very ſubſtance of the 
_, period, He had no epigrammatical points which 
end all in g fally, /; His thoughts. were, all ſolid, 
and diſcovered themſelves at the cloſe of * 
„ ſtangaz but. juſt ſo much ag was neceſſary to 
Keep up the ſenſe, and hinder the verſe. from 
- Srauling: - Reel Rab Ih 67 CL 
ſs Thoſe who . would - taſte Malherbe as he is, 
muſt be able ito digeſt & few;old words, and not 
o ſtop at the expreſſion, but be at the pains to ex- 
amine the idea. The ſtyle of this pbet is grand, 
noble, and lofty, full - of: incidents, and even 
| tender and delicate where the ſubject requires it. 
Is there any thing mote loſty, and, at the ſame 
time, more harmonious, . than the two following 
ſtanza s, in which he compares Henry tlie Great 
to a river that, overflows itt banka ? 
„ Tel da x tes bande: Ha ib 
SONY Marche un fleuve im hn 4) TY 
b De qui les neiges fonds 
ee 70 Rendeiit le Sobre fürteuun 1 
„ dien eſt sür en ſon rixageb M 
ur ee qufil trowve il de rage gg 
ts aw trainant comme bias... 
uin en Les cheſnes & leurs racines, Al 26 
In Ode aux campagnes voiſines He rn 
N 4 ee Jy vgs. Ae, A 
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5 Tel & phus <pouyabgable , 3b 252940918 i bo 
* alloit c n⁰οανε, , e ee wk 
A ſon pouvoir indomptable | bY 
£3] 1160 colere meſurant. Sci) Sl gi 
Son front avoit uus au,, ;e *! 0 1 
Teile que Mars en la Thrace; 2h; 
Et les eclairs de ſes en 75 7 


Eteient comme d'un tonnerre 1 1 5 id 


28 

wee Ul gronde contre la Terre „ 
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| n elle a Fiche 1 Ss an Ader 
et n enen enn eee! 


But what a difference between this e 
lofty tone, and that which he employs when he 
comes to dener Pl Ferricr for [tie Toſs or nis 
daughter! 75 EIN 1 


Io 2 221 21 oe * eee vi! 2 
Ta doulevr, Da Perrier; ſera done &ternelle ? + 
Et tes triſtes diſcours in TB "A. 

. te met en Veſprit Vamitis paternells | 
4 mm nme: ny 4571 4 


© This e 
with it alt that "opt which is lo natural to 
real grief. To proceed, 
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Le malheur de S combenn desde | 

Par un commun | Wh 
Ede quelque dedale od ta rife Re 110 be 
15 Ne ſe retrouve pas? SAS Reer 


| arenen $556 pg 
The thought-of- Delle 0 or a labyrint,..for 

they mean the ſame thing in this place, is 45105 
lively, and expreſſive of the wanderings of a rea- 
ſon that cannot find its way again. Commun tripus / 
is a latiniſm ; and 2 of uſe,” Inſtead 
- SOM. 8 1 PP: of 
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of it'we make uſe of '6/ciroumſooudbn, ad ſay, 
Le tripe dont yer fannie 


uh E eg Wy 
| 3» Sehne 15 
wu e, den dn monde ode plas bell hoſes 


Ont le 
Et, roſe, wee gen co qus rivet le roles, 
ET wants gong 


It is at the nil of thi LENS I mes | 
with the famous yerſes — death is imper- 
ſonated, and repreſented wn . eg who m_ 


n 141 Af. (IDO 14 
. wall #\t 
s mort. tp qo teens parellſes: 
Laqrulc quis. { bouche les crate? i 5 
Et nous laiſſe crier.. A 0 "un 


— * 
EA ſußer à ſes loix git nt 22 270 » 
5 R 
nd ee * 10 1. 1 Ws. „ 
| e 7 elle & perdre patience, . a 


| eft ma a propos, - 8 
Voulelr ce que Dieu vea; of ls kde diet: 


* Qi nous met en epos. Bains er 


The thought i in theſe two > laſt lines Albers 85 
n fed tevius fit | patientia quicquid corrigere ft 

nefas. (Ode 24. L. i.) 

But we have not a finer piece e iyrie poetiy 
in our. „nor one that has more beauty, 
force, and ſpiritel fire; than his ode to Lewis 
XIII. on his departure againſt the rebellious Ros" | 
| chellers. Its * e * it. 


10 | Daws, . 
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— Lou & vas comme un . 
Dauben de Qernierovup a la dernire tete want -- 
eee ee 1 Sn ine fa 


is beginning iq entirely basutifuls and 
we A apply to ĩt: the expreſſiom ob! Pindar on 
one oß his. IN is 2 noble frontiſpiece, and. be- 
ſpeaks the auguſt palace withiti” The word dend 
is a, latiniſm (ergo) but it is ſo beautifuÞ and 
lively a one, and ſo admirably. well placed, that | 
we ſhould be ſorry to loſe it. Labeur is a word 
at preſent diſuſed in proſe; but it does very well 
in verſe, and cannot be ſo well replaced by tra- 
vail. Prim ta foudre, | Louis, Here Lewis ap- 
pears armed like a god; this is by a-metaphor, 
and the words following, var comme um lion, is by 
compariſon; fo that they are wrong who ſay the 
metaphor ĩs not preſerved in theſe lines, ES, and that 
foudre has no connectio with n. Donner le 
5 dernier derbe v The whole, of this verſe, toge- 
ther with its cadence, is very happily managed; 
the thought is juſt, and the idea ſtrong. Read 
the ſtanza again, and you will find it to the full 
as beautiful 39 ANY. 805A orace's. 1 
10 ine „ 34 I 2.3; Sts 
Fais chte bn \ſactiiee: an Dünen de in France 
Les fronts trop elevẽs de ces ames d' Enfer, 


1 contre eux pour notre —— 
Ni le feu, mo fer. a 
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A A nourri ledefordre & la fedition. 
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What force, is here] fas... chepir...js ., obſo- 
* but it is yery expreſſye. Ames d Euſer is 
ſtrong; if our moderns think it too harſh, let 
them confider the idea it is meant to \expreſs. th 


F d 

das cn v7 

| Wine e nam ds jt, wu fs we zune. 2120 
En leur punition. 4 rin vs 


er 4 


900 is lotty, nervous, Wa at the fame time, . ' 
ea.  Aﬀes is 4 Yery | poetical turn! t 


(onen OF: Vet s + in 40111 8 
0 vas les detruire, cteims-en la ſemenice, In 
| t ſuis; juſqw'a leur fin; ton courroux ee 

ann ni pitiẽ 1 r u 
Oi te parle pour eux. ,. 9 Ae rde 

1 iid vers le Ciel leurs e 
Beau d'un ſoin aſſidu trayailler wy e A 
Et creuſer leurs foſſẽs juſqu a a Fiſh Abdn 

»\ L. hen enn le Nee, 15 7 TIT | 


Our poet does not flag in his career; hne fin 
mantis bie rüte. This laſt ſtanza is full of 
energy; the Folldwing one” is ſomewhat” more 
| imooth and ſoft? ul WOT els al ENS Kran ui: 


1 957 011 1220 ors 28 * 5111. nog £8 


4 Laifſe-les eſperer, laiſſe-Jes entreprendrez 
Ib ſuſſit que ta cauſe(ttdacanfe de eu,. 
| wh aneh bras elle a pour la defendre 
187 Les ſoins Meh er „ dec $5. 34 ; 


OW The tranſition is dery E, made in this 
Fong It is a matter of no difficulty to ſhift dex- 
OR een ee, 


. mam r 


teroully from one object to another: where there 
is room to prepare oneſelf for it; but, when one 
is eramped and oonfined, it is very ſeldom that 
the paſſage appears ſo natural 38 this does. He 
extols Richelieu, he raiſes altars to him, and, at 
laſt, finiſhes his eulogium by the following 


which is perfectiy beautiful, and at ane me 
intirely plain: n n od. a n idr 9 


123 11444 Ai "126d a3) als) .- 
Le Ciel qui doit le bien ſelon qu on lemerite, | 
Si de ce grand oracle il ne F eüt aflite, 35 
Par un autre preſent nent chi Jamais eie gane 2 
En nvers/ ta LPR te. : 237 ELON 24%. 
_-, 3164 CHI 249 110545 25! Us er | 
The poet has now let us into ee of 
the king's: enemies: be has acquainted us with 
the aids he has againſt them, and uf exper 
him to be Victorious / F#4 


. 
NI. CES (9005 Wt 


- Certes, UN ee ou dea Ia vicbbire, 
See eres honneur de e eee 
nm Charente en ſon pero 1 
| - Pour te rendre content. > 

© "Jo wats qui YCappelle, ren 95 
vt © Rok, yr pln wr vb — mr 


2" /*345"'11 4 He; | VWertt 44 Batys\ 12A 
e ſa fagon eſt brave k mine aſſurte! ei $3, 
Quelle a fait richement ; 

18 45 * ſe connoit bien, a 


Que tu vas . + on D 2 
Tells en ce grand aſſaut, qu des eee 
1 n leur hante pant. 

| D g-* 1 


1 
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la iow e & rua le NR 
42 Dont Briare mourut. 


| C wig veg Bw we 
| e la Typhon ſe battoĩt: 


n Euryte A detacher les roches 7 
_ Qu'Encelade jettoit. #837 4 . 
as -.. f yak canis Views ent Vbdice amdeniee,. | 
| Qu*auſſi-t6t Jupiter en fon tröne remis, 
Vit, ſelon ſon defir, la tempete ceſlce, | 
a Et neut plus d' ennemis. Kft $3444 4 


Ces coloſſes @orgueil, furent tous mis en 2 
Et tous couverts des 'monts qu ils avoient detachẽs: 
6 e qui les recut, put er la a 


Dont ils furent touches. | 1 


3 Whole pallage is full of tat + din en- 
- thuſiaſni Which tranſports the ſbuls of thoſe made 
for enjoying it. What can be more hoble, and, 
at the ſame time, more pleaſing and agreeable, 
than the image of Victory ſeated on the banks of 
the Charente, in a robe of triumph, ready to 

crown the wiſhes of the royal warrior l She calls 

to him, ſhe ſpeaks to him z it is indeed in a 
ſingle word only, but ſuch as is highly worthy 
of that illuſtrious perſonage and of herſelf; Que 
fa fagen oft brave ! Here the poet takes a pleaſure 
in viewing him, and, from his appearance, draws 
the moſt certain preſages: relle en ce grand affaut. | 
+ + his digrelſion bas been greatly admired : it 
is quite in the ſublime and noble; and, more- 
over, contains an allegory, which is at firſt fight 
applicable to the king and his enemies. The 


err rene e 
poet bimſelf makes it very. fully to the Engliſh, 
whom he deſcribes: trembling, and flying at the 
N E umengs R 
Lewis. n 


: on i qd, v/ obs 


Par cet expldit fatal en OL TOY : 
— opinion des courages Frangois, 


le Monde croira, il doit avoir h 
een faut que tu tu te fois. | 
R have gabe; FEM 
other poet than Malherbe would have thought 
his matter exhauſted. But we fall preſently 


ſee what an infinity erm ack tary left 
to ſay. VSUQIET 1) It 4 64 


A juftly-founded canfidencs,* ay a with Joys 
has hitherto inſpired all he has ſung. He repre- 
fents to himſelf the victories of his prince : he 
burns to ſhare in them, and to lay down his life 
in fighting for him; but, 1 that imprac- 
ticable on account of his age; he is refolved-at 


nme, 


O que pour avoir part en ſi belle aranture, 

Je me ſouhaiterois la fortune d' Eſon. 

* vieux comme je ſuis, revint N nature, 
En ſa jeune ſaiſon! de 2 | 


De quel peril extreme eſt la guerre Rs” x 
Od jo ne e tout Por du Levant * 
N'a rien que je compare aux honneurs d'une vie 
' Perdue en ie fervant2 
„ e eee AGE 26 rhe Ano view 
4 4 


Is | | | Totes 


064... A bai | 

Toutes es autres morts'n'ont m6rite ni marque: 

Celle-ci Porte ſeul un Eclat radieu r ler 

Qui fait revivre homme, & le met de la 3 
A la table des Dieux. | 


Mais quoi! Tous les penſers dont les ames dien oſis 

Excitent Teur valeur, & flattent leur devoir, 4 

Queſ ſont-ce que regrets, quand le nombre Tannces | 
| © Lear ote le pouvoir ? vr; 3 aa. 22113 


Ceux a qui la chaleur ne bout plus dd les veines, 
En vain dans les combats ont des ſoins diligens. 
_ - Mars eſt comme l'amour: ſes travaux & ſes Pore. 
Veulent de j jeunes gens. * 
je ſais vaincu du tems; je cẽde 105 outrages: .. 5 
Mon eſprit ſeulement exempt de ſa rigueur, 1 
A dequoi temoigner en ſes derniers _— 
Sa premiere renuere vigueur. 1 55 


1 the following duns the i ance 1 
merit of his verſe, only through à poetic pride, 
that they may appear more worthy pf: were "ahh 
to whom he offers them: 2 Ho re wh 


Les puiſlantes faveurs dont parnaſſe ann 
Non loin de mon berceau commencerent leur cours; 
Je les poſſedai jeune, & les poſſede e 
As finde mes jours, 100 
. Ce: ques *en al recu,. je veux te * 
Tu verras mon adreſſe, & ton front cette fois 
Sera ceint des rayons qu 'on ne vit jamais luire 
Sur la tete des Rois. Pa 
4 65% 


1 55 The head inciichad with rays of light is a 
very beautiful image of glory. The poet ho 
r ter 
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Aster Hextus curfzed ihyay by the charms of his 
ſubject: he thinks himſelf ſuperior to Amphion; 
his verſe ſhall perform miracles, and all the uni- 
verſe ſhall regard with admiration Ws 5 1 
is the ſubje& of them. bd % Lit 


3609 moi . $5 878 enn 235, | 

Soit ve de tes Ja ben ire emwntcnne, 
Soi Lr, de tes — je la faſſe parler, 
Loom TT eee Pt 6 ny 
Ait Gequot-m'cgaler ? + A 5 * 
1 fameux Amphion dont Ia voix.n Weile 
Btiſſant une ville étonna I' Univers 
356  Quelque broitquiilaiteu, n'apoint fit de merveille 
8 Log 26: Dee ne faſſent mes vers. 15.8 0 . 
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Ern la terre ſera pleine, 

Et les peuples du Nil qui les auront ouis, | imac 

Donneront de Fencens, comme ceux de 25 
Aux autels de Louis. anne 


5 you u lu v5 j. 2922 864! ' 


11 we read theſe ſeveral over again, 
the whole of the ode will be found reduced to 
what follows: Ge, Lewis / go forth againft thy 
fees, they haus juſtly deſerved to feel the 2ffetts of thy 
wrath ; you have wherewithal to conquer" them; vic- 
tory awaits you. Alt that I cannot likewiſe go 
and die in fighting for you ! » However, I will fing 
thy victory. Here is the ground-work and the 
things ; and every one may perceive that this is 
not the moſt difficult part in works of taſte ; ſcarce 
any thing more than a tolerable ſhare of good 
ſenſe is required to furniſh it. But then there 
is a certain elocution, a poetical and metrical 
N49 4 A elocution, 


b Vat 


» 
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elocution, which is the gift of a happy, genius 
only. It is the very vital ſpirit which animates 


every member, brings them into union, and gives 
them their play and action. This is eaſily to be 
perceived in the work before ue; it is all of 2 
piece. The poet continues his courſe ar one 
2 to the other without N 75 Ropping” (s es 


A _ „ an 


_—— . — — KC... n 
"a = nl 1 4 6s £59 —— 2 ** * F — 


(a) . has « Stain eg of this ſubli- 
mity of image in our own language, and which, to uſe the words 
of a celebrated uurfter, is as gieat ac ever entered Into the thought 
of man. It is in hig pen, called the Campaign, addrefied to the 
Duke of Mauberduth, then im the [zenith of his power 3 where 
the fimile of a miniſtring angel ſets forth the moſt ſedate and the 
moſt active courage, engaged in an uproar of nature, à confuſion 
of elemente, amd a ſcenic of divine vengeance Add to dll; that 
theſe lines compliment the general and bis queen at the ſame time, 
and have all the natural r 
mill freſh in the mind of every gendes 
Tas then great Marlbro'e mighty foul was prov'd, 
r 
234i Amidſt confuſion, horror, and. deſpair; 3001 
_ "Examin'd all the dreadful ſcenes of war * 
mz peaceful thought the fiel# of death „ 0 
R eee £3861 
nſpir d repuls'd battalions to engage, (AIR 
And taught the doubtful battle where to n 
So when an angel, by divine command, 5 
Ys With riſing tempeſts, ſhakes a guilty land, An 
3 Buch as of late o'er pale Britannia pat d, IT 1 
Calin and ſerene he drives the furious blaſt z 
And, pleas d th' Almighty's orders. to perform, _ a 
| Rides on the whirlwind, and directe the form. : 


Anti * 1⁰ 2. ee 


1 * | : 
5: 7; bt tet TY 3 e = * * ere 1 18. Fr Ve 
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Racnn was a diſciple of. Malherbe's, * has, 
22 061) 45 Nick; eee few 
odes. But the matters are not ſo cloſe, ſo com- . 
pact, as in thoſe of his maſter ; this was a fault 

common to all his. pieces. The form was {mooth, 
flowing, and caly, for his pen was guided by 
nature Alone; but, as he had not ſtudied the 
principles of his art, he ſometimes wanted that 
firm foundation, which can alone give a proper 
conſiſtence to writings of this kind. He Ras 
given a verſion of the Pfalms; And, though his 
tranſlation is in general but büddling, yet there 
are ſome places Which have great beauties: 
as for inſtance, the > OR 15 the * 
Pfalm: d |; | 5 


em du a0 « an e 
Le monde eſt embelli, de Pun a Pamre bea, 
Die ſa magnificence; ' 
i thre Feeney. 
Mais c'eſt par ſon amour, plus que Re, 
| Qu'il regne dans les cu. | 
Sa gloire &tale aux yeux ſes viſibles appas: 
© 8 ſoin qu'it prend pour nous, fait connoltre ici-bas 
Nef da prudenee profonde: 
0 De la meim dont il eee © Pcetair; 
I'imperceptible appui ſoutient la terre & Pohde: - 
Dans le milieu des as... 
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De la nuit du chaos, quand Vaudace des yeux 
Ne marquoit point encore dans vat ts arg 
De zenit, ni de zone, + 
- L'immenſite'de Dieu comprenoit- tout en ſoi, 
** de tout ce grand Tout, Dien ſeul Etoit le indus, 1 
LH NM. MACH 441. ,q A 


e ode to count Bufly de Bourgogne, 'which 
is, intirely philoſophical, is. greatly extolled. It 
is an invitation to that nobleman to deſpiſe falſe 
notions of f glory, at and to enjoy life while i it ome 


| - Bully, noe prima vm prin b. 
8 Þ eſt tems de Jour du repos. aſſuré, 175 
d Vage nous con ye. 
| *_Payons donc ces grandeurs quiinknſes nous ſuivons, 
k Et ſans penſer plus loin, jouiſſons de la vie 7040 
„„ que nous avons. {265 es 
1 te ſert de chercher les tempetes Je Mars, . 
Pour mourir tout en vie au milieu des hazards 
; OT Od la gloire te mẽne * 4% 196 bs 1 4-4 
Cette mort qui promet un fi digne loyer, 
WM eſt toujours que la mort qu avecque moins de peine 
nn nen Sean n £4 
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After Malherbe and Bacan came 'the celebrated 
Rouſſeau, who, by the ſtrength of his verſe, the 
beauty of bis rhymes, and the vigour of his 
thoughts, has almoſt obliterated the memory of 

our more ancient writers, eſpecially with thoſe 
| whole delicacy is offended with an antiquated ex- 
was SEAL h 


8 
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 preflion! br archaiſmi of ſtyle. Could old Cr - 
neille keep his ground againſt the young Racine? 
Rduſſeau is doubtleſs admirable in his verſe; his 
ſtyle is ſublime, and perfectly well kept up; his 
thoughts are well connected, and be puſſies his 
poectie futy with an uniform force from begin- 
ning to end: all this Iwill allow; but has he 
always enough of that pliability, that ſuppleneſs, 
which gives ſuch a grace and eaſe to the motion 
of the parts ? Is not his force ſometimes down- 
right force, and nothing more? But the eaſieſt 
and beſt way of forming u judgment," « ache 
head, will be to compare him to Quinault, in 
thoſe places Where this latter approaches heareſt 
ta the lyric ] or compare Jai uu mes triſles jours! : 
nees, which i is, without contradiction, much the 
ſofteſt and ſweeteſt of all his odes, with the 
chorus in Racine 8 Eſtber, Pleurons & gimiſſons. 
The fame ſentiment reigns. through me piece; 
both the poets have taken many things from the 
ſacred writings. We advance nothing but what 
every reader of taſte Will very eaſily perceive; ; 
and it muſt be owned, that, if M.. Rouſſeau 
poſſeſſed many of che qualifications requiſite to 
form a "great lyrie poet; there 'were alſo ſome 
which he wanted, er zt leut did not poſſeſs in 
a more than ordinaty degree. 10142637 ee MeL 
When we Cod diſcover hd faults of great 
writers, we "mult Tee for them in the redundancy ' 
of. that, quality. which, moſt diſtinguiſhingly cha- 
racterizes them. There is an aptneſs to be too 
100. | laviſh 
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lavidif of what cſts. nd ſtraining for. If, they 
5 are retmatkeble- foriſtiength: and force, theiriſtyle 
is apt to be harſhrʒ if loſty and: grand, they will 
ſomstimes be-outres, (omen fratned and tomantic 2 | 
if they delight in niceneſt and de licaeyʒ they will , 
nowiand them be tuo ſubtile and tefined:;! if in 
ſoſtneſs ani ſweetneſa, ſinł inte effeminacyg! and 
become almaſt languid and inſipid. Homer has 
given us a very elegant picture of this! trutk in his 
heroes, whoſe characters are each of them diſtin- 
guiſhed by a particular virtue, and their vices 
cConſiſt en in aa virtue carried to an 
excels. 0: mu v1891105 0) od ine bn l 
We ſhall'nor quors any vent aue 
thor, as he is ſuffeientiy known; and der que-" 
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Mr. A. Coley was born in London in che year 
1618 ; bis parents were reputable citizens, The 
firſt years of his youth were ſpent in Weſtmin- 
dier ſchool, where he ſoon improved the noble 
genius with which nature had endowed him. 
His firſt inclination to poetry aroſe from a caſual, 
Hg Spenſer's Fairy: Queen, when he was 
@) The. choics pieces of. FU FER, be had in one 
8 volume, elegantly printed, wed W A, 
OO OO Oar © 1 Kl Eli 

7 but 


OF LHTBRATURE: Of) 
but juſt, able to rad; a poem requiring the ex- 
amination of men, rather than ſit for the con- 
fideration of 2 child: but in him it met with a 
fancy, whoſe ee 229 — K 
by number. in years. Ie ee, 5-2 

A N en Stiznged: e of e 
elegance in his words. To this it may be an- 
ſwered, that be had no manner of affectation in 
them; he took. them as he found them made to 


his hands. He underſtood, few: bettet, all tbe 


variety and power of poetical numbers, and prac- 
tiſed all ſorts with great happineſs. If his verſes, 
in ſome places, ſeem not as ſoft and flowing as 
might ge it is to be imputed rather to his 
choice, than any natural defect in point of ge- 
nius. He knew that, in diverting men's minds, e 
there ſhould be the ſame variety as in the pro- 
ſpects of their. eyes, Where a rock, a precipice, 
or a riſing wave, is oſten more 2 n 4a 
ſmooth even ground, or à calm ſea. 

His fancy flowed with great ſpeed, * 1 
ſometimes his misfortune not to be able. co keep 
it from ſwelling its banks 0 Ae 


His peculiat excellence has generally been 
deemed to lie in Pindaric vetſe,. The oceaſien 
of his falling into this way of writing was his ac- 
eidental meeting with Pindar's works, in a place 
where he . had no other books to direct him. 
— — —f—üUI—ê— 


1 See 6n tis head SpeQator, Vl, 1, No, 6. and Guardian, 
Vol. I. No, 16. 
5 He 
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At her command for 
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He attempted to imitate this fublime authbr im 
Engliſh, und petformed it ' without the danger 


that Horace preſaged to the man who ſhould dare 
| attempt it. 20 07 ſr ftw nn n DOGS, e 


He was remarkably happy in [Hitting off the 
Horatian style not on 4 ib the numefous and 
ſtately pace of his odes and epodes, bit in the fa- 
miliar eaſeneſs of his epiſtles and ſpeeches; but 
of this there are only two inſtanees preſerued; 
the one, a. letter wrote to Mr. M. Clifford; and 
the following, which is part of an epiſtle to Mr. 
Creſwell, with which dapper on r 'preface to 

his book of Plants 
: ent i er bet gt; A boy vi une 

Pn Ack to his Deer PLANTS: | J 


text 


5 Met yt J <5 \ do WER ND. ie | 72 
Fond man, to * diſeaſe thoy haft Nato pf 

T has reach'd thy marrow, feiz'd thy inmoſt fete, © 
Aud force or reaſon cannot draw it theiice: 
Think'ſt thou that Heav n thy liberty allows, r 
And laughs at poet's; as at lover's vo-wW̃ ?? 
Forbear, my friend, to wound with ſharp Abou: 
A wretched man that feels too much remorſe. 
Fate drags me on againſt my will; in vain 
1 ſtruggle, fret, and try to break i my chain. 
Thrice I took hellebore, and muſt confeſs, 8 
Hop'd I was fairly quit of the diſeaſe. 
But the nioon's power, to which all herbs matic, 
Bids me be mad again, and gains the field: 

pen and ink I call. 


Apd in one morn thres hundred rhymes let f 
Wich. 


. LVOFLLIRERS TWRE. 69 

| Which; in the tranſport:of-my: frantic ft, + 
"Abo ike fon ones, at the next man I meet: 

'n thee, m 
The arrows hi th 2 BAL — s 
What, methods can'ſt thou ſtudy to. bs | 
' Whom nor his oA, nor ee. ? 
Who in all aſans,keep my chirping ſtrain, 
4 graſshopper that ſings 3 in froſt and rain. 
- Like her whom boys, and youths, and elders knew, 

I ſee the path my judgment ſnould purſue:?: 4 
But what can naked 1'gainſt armed Nature do? 
I'm no Tydides, ho, a power divine, 
Could overcome; I muſt, I muſt reſign. 

Even thou, my friend (unleſs I much miſtake) 
Whoſe thund'ring ſermons make the pulpit ſhake, 
Unfold the e of the world to come, 


ED a, Sz 


And bid the trembling earth expect its * 
As if Elias were come down in i 
Yet thou at eight do'ſt to thy glaſs 0 5 | 
Like one of us, and (after, mode . 1 
Of th' Indian fume, and Euro can wok 
Sett'ſt into rhyme, and do'ſt y muſe — 
In learnꝰd conceits; and harmleſꝭ wan tonneſb. 
'Tis therefore juſt thou ſhould'ſt excuſe thy friend, 
Who's none of thoſe"thati trifle without end: 
I can be ſerious too wN buſtneſscalls,/ 4257 *- 


u 199% 9100" 
11998 +22 beard hos woll 


In his ſofter lyries»he:-had-all:tlie tenderneſs, 
_ delicacy, and vatiety of Catullus, whoſe very 


ſpirit he has breathed inte the Buglich werſe, in IN 
that inimitable' ttanſtation; of rather imitition, of 1 
* ſhall mn 


bere 


ee HS 
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WI THE" PRINCIPLES 
| here ſubjoin for-the. entertainment of our readers, 
and 3 What e * 

1. ; 2 1 Sanne 


ane er 01 cy nr 


* 
1 9” 


ONES 


Ack, 


sbs out of (came. ly 


"At Nee Fs 0 
ih 319 7. | 
7 Mb Tb! bus 2 90 8 77 WOE 5 Fob S ho 1 
; Whil on-Septimiu:panging breaſt) 31) . 
n tt3 2nd N. 
Acme lean%diher-lovely. head,. 
Thus mo rl way folio 
"My Veen Name, re 
Die ve, and Jove ngtghes, 
With a paſſion far above . Pp ah; 
All that Ger Was called love, ene 210 
In a Lihyan deſart may _ a x4! 4 
I become ſome Hon's Frey; 164 6 cos i 
7 
My. breaßt, Wen Acme 3 is not there. _ . Fs : 


The gad af lane, cho benen, 
l Tbe god: of love was always near N 


\ 


:H 


F 50 "ar 

Sneez'd aloud:z-and/all around l! 

The little bbs, Ass waited by; - Arne . 

Bow d, and bleſs'd the augury. 1 
Meme, inſlam d wich hat he ſaid, | 


\ 
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+ My lie be v dh dug 
So may we ever erbaute be Be e e 
8 7 22 a9 yy © 
\* /"$0 may thy pallon lb for we, © 45 1 
A patfion' have for cheers 
Setter and gereer nuuch thin eu 
2D e Conch 5 'thee u man 1 (9 Sid 
| Into:my-marrow'iv it gone, m bis wit 49. 0 bs 
Fix'd and ſettled in the bones 
I: reigris not on) in my heart. pages * 
Zut runs, like life. thraygh e ev'ry part. part 
She ſpoke; the god ofclove aloud ;. +1 11 
Sneez'd again, andi the crαν⏑,jẽjm 
Of little loves, hat waited by, yt 
| Bros and Auf -u N 


This 4+ > A 4 * 
Tis good a 42, from la 
34 2533273 £ 
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To poor Septimius (WBO did now © 
Nothing elſe but Meme grow) 1 b bag. 
Acme's böſom wüs dene ORW 3 N pa 
The whole wott@simperial throne; | 

And; to falthful Acmevaiind;” . 

a Sera was anbau nas. nA 


. I che gods would pledts 0 22841 


But advie d for uebi me, tad 1 aged wy 


* 1B} Id adviſe: dem, When they yy Nate 14 ; 
1.2 Any Waſtrions pietys 1 KEY G 
Dio reward her, if it be he, RE, 
i eee * . at 
»(fy 1 | "Mc in, 
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Wich ſuch a huſband, ſuch. a Wie, , wer 
With — s ang. Septimiys' Ile, uta ot 


Wen he chuſs to daf; the 73 — Kleve, never 
reached a nobler height 17 We wveful 
diſtance, and, with th. aching cy e Jeb». be 1220 . 
brighten in the mexidian.cays af e. 
Borne by a whizlwing of, poetie fury, obe ſcorns 
the earth, and mounts. to ing of wonders.! 


1 leave e moral, 3nd nd thi 155 vgs belo 1 


IAN 1 ene 0 Wale i 


Fatewel 
; Far I am eld ge bog 203 en ee 
A whirlwind bears up my dull feet, 
Thb' officious douds benenth hem meet; © 
And 10 I'myuit; and Ted Dos et 
How mall. the biggeſt | parts pf care t . 
| titles they! _ qqud 8 44 
wers am de d. Angeli and God is here! 
An ungxhauſted ocean Nie, bab, 
- _ Swallogg nz fene qm, e woo 
And drowns allwhaty, gr an tler where, 1 
Not Paul, who firſt did thither paß, Sm. 
And this great world's Colombus Was, 
The tyrannous pleaſure. could expreſs ;_.. - 
Oh, ds too much ſor man id bos ae er let it be leſs. 


What compaſss; What elevation of: thought is 
here l what fire, hat dignity of expreſſion 
If any are diſpleaſed at the boldneſs of his meta- 
phors, and length of his digreſſions, 
tend not againſt Mr. Cowley,” but: Ca ham. 
ſelf, * mamer dle ü dy ümitated. If 
n 5 Ee 0 


* 


err. 73 


' the 
2 
pobſy fit for all manner of ſubjects: the pleaſant, 
the grave; the arordus, the heroic, - the philo- 
_ * fophicall, the moral, the divine; may each of 
them find a place by this means; in all or moſt 
of Which our er hen ſhewn himſelf a com- 10 
n £5 an 907 0; et dhe eee 
_ | He was no tefhthe; admiration of nn 


tuous perſon for the rectitude and goodneſs of his 
life, than he was of the learned for his great 


genius and exttaotdinary talents as a writer. 
* died . Cy inſomuch that his 


9 8 * 


dent 1 
wen 5 * 3 N * 1 
IX. i b. IS ac e 423 g Sit nod 4 


be Iyrie produftions. of this beet ars de- 
-ſervedly held. ia the bigheſt eſteem by all. good 


Jagen. Among the daß ths: ee Feaſt, - - 


— *% 


Uidhen, the nobleſt yerformanca of the kind that | 


ever appeared in the Engliſh, or perhaps any 
other language. The turm of the verſe is noble, 
the tranſitions ſurpriſing, the language _ ay. 


* 1 2 * WER K 
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| pre 60h 4d as ee eee life of 
Conley, from whom molt part of what is here. fad has ben 
wulken, © e. a 


Vor ut. Part n. e ments 
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of the numbers diſguſt they may 
= this very thing makes this kind of 
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ments guſt, natural, and þeightened : one cannot 
be too laviſh in, praiſe of. this ode; had, Dryden 
never wrote any Thing belids, his1pame had been 
immortal. It is impoſſible. 46 read it without ex- 
periencing every ſucceſſion of.. paſſion that the 
poet deſerihes; we ſigh, we weep, we gaze, we 
ſtart with horror 3 or,, inflamed with maddening 
ecſtacy, ruſh forward to the fight, as the divine 
Woge WO mo on-hisfoul;commanding 

gin 0M; It SA: iel 6.017; enn 

W gt 151 an 9 


1 N gar 9988 zuin 


1 he on 8 aa 8 "day is ; by. ul, 

=" in competition with that . 
Mr, Dryden ; but 4 late excel! ent critic yery 

juſtly gives the preference to the form er mer, mer, both in 

point of numbers and harmony. 

The ode on ſolitude was wrote: by our poet 
when he was only. twelve years or age, and may 
be confidered as à ſtrong inſtance; of the oontem- 
plative and moerul turn which was ſo much the 
diſtinguiſhing characteriſtie of iPope's/mind. » But 
we ſhall refer thoſe, who are deſirous of ſeeing the 
genius and character of this celebrated author 
fet in the moſt- judicious point of light, to a 
treatiſe lately Publiſhed! by Mr. Wharton pur- 
poſely on this ſubjeA./ * T TW! Leichten 911 
| "There" are - many other zucmöre In the Englif 
language, whoſe pretenſions to the lyric ehaplet 
are founded on B of diſtinguiſhed | 
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merit; in the number of which, be mentioned, 
with due honour, the names of Waller, Prior, 
Weſt, Maſon, and Grey; but, as multiplying 
quotations would ſwell this work to an immode- 
rate ſize, we refer our readers to the authors 
chemſelves, where they cannot fail of meeting | 

with pleaſure and profit, in a degree more than 

| ſufficient to repay the labour and pains of an at- 
tentive peruſal and ſerious conſideration. The | 
beauties of qur beſt poets, like the paintings of 
the greateſt maſters, require to be viewed in A x 

| 1 — point of light, if we would behold them 


a — 


ASST. 2 
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| 
in all their glory; to find ands care and : 
San 150 n 2 . e 3 
1 l inn 208. 5 205 stab 2 4 urg ik 
. A P. 5... e eee i 
10 3: FOSTER EK £ ine 4 hogs ns 1. 
Are. of the 103d Plaby os dds creation of the. | 

aye WW *< u e World. Wong, ae MI | 
W. Wag 

O UR readers would ſcarcely jug 388 | 4 

us, had mt 7 apes part of our work 4 


without hayi ſome. example of the ſacred. 

Ivyric, which is 0 infinitely ſuperior to eve 
| thing of the kind among profane writers. lar 
ſaith St. Jerome, may ſupply the place of all the 
Greeks and Latins together; David, ' Simonides 
noſler, Pindarus, Altæus, Harcus quogue. Here 
we meet with the ideal beautiful of the ode rea- 


the vehement, every thing is in its utmoſt degres = 
ee, Naehe ad be cur pleaſure, | 
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9 could we tale theſe works thoroughly, and in 
the oriental language, Which is of all others the 
nobleſt and fulleſt of energy ? 
29 We ſhould have inſerted in this zue che fa- 
'mous ſong of Moſes, as it is. given us by Mr. 
; Rollin (a), from Mr. Herſan, rhetoric profeſſor 
in the college Du Pleſtis : the public would have 
been better ſerved; but, as that piece is exa- 
mined and Se according to the rules of 
rhetoric, we imagined that it would be neceſſary 
to give ome other piece WET FRUIT ED 
ing to the rules of lyric poetry. 
Tue ſacred bard, in the 103d (5) Palm, ex- 
| preſſes the admiration and gratitude he is ſtruck 
with on contemplating'the works of God. The 
matter of the poem therefore is a ſentiment of 
_ «dmiration'; drow endhes tr bat hand rp 61 
the wiſdom, I Tn of God, 
5 15 a 


1 be 1 | WA. 


Wag UE G ; 
Ot as che Latin has it. { benedic) bleſs L that i bs. 46 
_ praiſe, celebrate, or give thanks to a benefactor. 
David begins by declaring the ſentiment with 
which he is .infpired, and which he is going to 
* forth e e wha 7 of his) fang. . 


g Mad of waking ant fn th Bell Lt, va n 
09): chi ab T en 21 8 
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as this. ſentiment depends upon the objects by 
which it is produced, he preſents theſe objects to 
us, in order to preſent the ſentiment at the ſame 
time. We ſhall find them all in the following 
deſcriptions, which may be looked upon as ſo 
many poetical pictures, and which we have pur- n 
poſely ſelected from the reſt of the piece, that the 
reader may the more readily and clearly obſerve | 
them. | . ; 

. Oed my God, thou art be- 
. 5 come exceeding glotious; thou art 
7. © cloathed with majeſty and honour, 
and deckeſt thyſelf with "PR AS it 
« were with a garment | „„ 


The imagination muſt dwell a while: upon 4 
portrait before it can perceive all its magnificence. 
The prophet beholds God in all his glory: he 
appears to him ſurrounded with flames of fire, 
and dazzling, floods of 1 d is 1785 

garment with which he is covered. | 


David having fixed e Goa himſelf, 
and then being defirous to examine his works, 
. olight of neceſſity to begin by the heavens, which 
are . 1 Wan glory; * Nr ee | 
portrait. 
re gs Thou: haſt e 
ka, „ &« heavens. like a pavilion, whoſe top 


rr covered with wy PP 
Lie, ( ben. 5 


T ; 


| . 4 © 0 by 
= . ® — 
£» . — . 'V oy * E : „ 
by > _ 
- * _ 
= 
* . 1 


os Tat Sibi bi 5 
ee FR Thou makeſt the clouds thy chariot, and 

e walkeſt upon the wings of the wind. 1 
5. Thou makeſt thy angels ſpirits, and thy 
e miniſters a flaming fie 22 | 
The whole unjerſe, when compared "white 
the grandeur of him that created it, is but as a 
tent which he raiſed with the greateſt eaſe, The. 
waters of heaven, i. e: the clouds, according to 
ſome interpreters, form an immenſe vault or 


5 platform of cryſtal with which it is adorned : 


- climates to be moiſtened with the abundance of 


uch is the proper fignification of the Hebrew 
word. Under this ſuperd canopy does God tra- 


verſe the univerſe from one end to the other, and „ 


march in all his glory. The douds ferve Nun 
for a chariot; when he would deſcend, he lowets 
them: the winds are his courſers, he walks on 
ni wings, He ſends' forth his miniſters, tem- 
peſts and flames of fire. When the waves are 
to be raiſed, and the ſea made dry, or parched 


his dewsß the winds. fly to pbey bis commands. 


When adulterous cities are to be conſuined, or 


- rebellious nations to be laid waſte, the fire de- 


ſcends, and God is avenged on his enemies. 


To ſpread forth the heavens is an expreſſion. full q 
of wonderful energy. It” diſtinctly paints the - 
: thing g, the action, and the eaſe, with which the 
acting cauſe exetts itſelf. Thou mounteſt on the 
clouds -as on” a trlumphal chariot. But what 
chariot is this that can carry the Great God 
. the aerial void? Then allet on the 


wings, | 


e eee % 
why] Hats; th Ar ran by wil 


gy 


Nething eun be möbe ict, Sore bold;. Tl a 


expreflion. 421 4 273 by19v99 ISI ITY AED 17 
We wwe how, Wen Khs Veaviiis” We At, the” 
clouds, ind Go who dag, band them. This 
is che tone fler God 1 Kt us low ſee" bis. 
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2 rot e 15 448 —8 
trial globe, _ 1. of the earth within itſelf, ug is, 
10 10 — «"ſhouls not move fem time to time. 


« with er 8:31 the waters alt: eee, 
— 6 his, maggi al: inn Wo 302 ul 


5.8, At thy rebuke tan " by way ® the 
< voice of thy thunder they are afraid ct 

+9: The mountains lifted up their. bende, 
und the vallies funk beheath, even unto the 
4 place thou hadſt appointed for them. TH 
e. Thou haſt ſet bounds to the Waters, 
„which e eee 
to cover the earth.“ 


What a number of ſublime ſtrokes are there in 


this portrait! The earth, in equilibrium, ſelf-- 


i balanced in the midſt of the air. An immenſe”. 


weight, ſuſtaining itſelf alone without any other 
ſupport, and not t6 be moved from time to time 


or in all ages, in ſeculum ſeculi- The fea ſur- 


rounds it e a garment- Homer has made uſe of 
the ſame exprefiion, Negndyr ip ena los, The tuatert 
Hall fiang, or be fixed. This, a poetical figure, 


E.4. 


am ee 


ts u inen 


" the; future. for the;paſt, At che time of the crea - 
tion, while every thing as yet lay confuſed in the 
chaos, the waters covered the hills; they were 
fixed there, Halant: but no ſooner did they hear 
the, og of the Ara Creator, than they fled 
growling away. . T hen, did the mountains lift up 
| their heads, and e vallies {ink down beneath, 
and this globe of the earth took < the form that 
_ was. allotted it. What painting is here! The” 
waters are retired within the great channel pre- * 
pared for them; they are agitated, they rage and 
ſwell; but dare not paſs the line ah out for 
them by the finger of God,” Nor tron feredientur. ” 
| In the following portrait the prophet tepre- | 
. ſents the fountains, the Pane, and the 85 
filled wth AER. >; road eee 


Thi 2 W = 11. Thon benden . n 


4 et 4 into the rwers, and the Waters. 


* are | 6 run through the "midft of the hills. 


* Ec . 
e 


* 12 All ho beaſts of. 5 beldidriok:thereaf 'x 
« * the wild aſe waiteth to quench his thirſt 
80 therein: beſide them ſhall the fowls of the 
«> air haye their habitation, and, ting. e the. 


cc 
r he e 


4 13% Thou, watereſt thy hills 1 
abe earth is filled with the fruit of thy; 
cc Works.“ 
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The prophet bete places himſelf as fon at 
dhe nne che creatiom He beholds the 
e in 1 NN nö ſountains 
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fountains burſting from the ground at the word 
of God, and fees the drowthy animal wait for 


the ſtream as it flows down the hills. This 


image is very fine, and expreſſes in a beautiful 


manner the truſt that the very beaſts have in 
him who nouriſhes them. There is an expreſ- 
ſion very like this in Tibullus, applied to the 


perbage of Egypt, nn an 


without the help of rain: 4 


| Arda nc ploi ppc base Jr. tn 
Nor the parch'd fields invoke the thow'ry 6e 


Bl. them the. birds... - The banks of the 
_ rivers. are. planted with nd, where the birds 


perch, and make the hills around. echo with 


"IM warblings. Theſe are objects placed as it 
were in perſpective in the picture. pte can 


hay be and elegant. 
Typen tbatergl. . This moiſture, joined 00 


gels heat, ſerves to unfold every bud in nature, 
and bring forth the fruits and flowers in their ſea - 


ſon. The rivers water the vallies and plains ; 

but what is to become of the hills and moun- 
tains? God has ſtretehed a huge reſervoir above 
them; the clouds ſhall drop down to moiſten 
them. Thus ſhall the whole earth, which is one 


great aſſemblage of buds formed by the wiſdom 


and power of the Creator, be made fruitful 


throughout: but what will it een b | 
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The l- 
ARES... 66 14- It bringeth a 2 . 
ie cattle, and green "ly. for the 


| Sch pickure. 60 ſervice of man. | 1 
6 16. Thou bringeſt food out 5 the moth | 
VV | 

* man, Peas : 
4 16. Ol bare baker U « are ec 

< tenance, and bread to ſtrengthen his heart. 


41). The trees of the an ens def Bp: 

6 even the cedars of Libanus, which the Lord 

« hath planted, therein _ the birds make 
„ their neſt ov. 


4 18. The fir-trees ſhall be a et af the 
40 ſtork ; 3. the high hills a refuge for the wild 
4 + goats, and the ſtony 1 rocks for the conies... 34 


There is vaſt fire; and force i in senen 
| tion of the principal productions of the earth; 
and the uſe they are of to man is elegantly ſet 
| forth at the ſame" time. The whole is an exact 

and clear deſcription. The. cedars of Libanus, 

the high hills, the very ſtony rocks themſelves, 
are deſtined to ſome uſe by the author of nature; 
one of which is to ſerve as a habitation and re- 
treat to different creatures. 
Man is now placed upon N in the midſt 
of al} its abundance, and in the full enjoyment 
of its good things; but what is to be the order 
of times? Shall man, that is made in the Expreſs 
image of God, Jie confounded and mingled with 
E „ e 
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* 


| he? mh ted Is he ew r 
down the” fields at the fame time with the bear 
and the lion? No. The Creator has regulated 
the intervals in time, and appointed each its re- 
ſpeQive hours. l Tos 94943 5&3. FO 44,4 ib 


ids „Ag ih. He abpeintel ebe m moon for 


1 | 2 2 e certain a the fun knoweth | 
Rong: wo | er bis ping down... 2 


16] « 20, Thou Galt make, (or. place). darkneſs, 
228 it 35, night, in which all, the. me 
the foreſt go roam, zot- ohen t6ct bar 
& . mend et fen h prey,- 
ede ſexk heir meat. from God. | 
2. The ſun ariſeth, and they 4 3 i 
« ſelves together to be gone, and * ane | 
* down in their dens. 
„ 23 Man goth forth to his work apd to his- 
kes eil evenings; * lon ran e 
[. Leet how glotious are thy works; 
in wiſdom haſt thou do, e: rs nana 
is ul ol cy riches'! Po 2] ov 


H Tere the prophet cries out, att or te 
| rapture, at the ſight. of ſuch glorious * order. - 

: 7; (i plainly to be ſeen, throughout che whole- 
? foregving deſcription, that he was wrapt . 
| enthuſiaſm. , The ſtrokes are all ſublime. py 
ſun 4n2ws the end of his courſe... It is enough to 
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know it; 3, be obeys in ſilence, and goes on vid. 
out int Kaden o each de appointed gal- 
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2. | THE PRINCIPLES _ &, 
|... Thaw dig place the dur wifi, God. fd te in, 
Thar is thy place, and thou ſhalt be called night. 
The darkneſs heard his voices, and placed itſelf 
according to his orders: and when it ſpreads i its 
dark ſhades over the face of the- earth, and the 
ſtats yield but a faint and uncertain light, then 
thall - wild beaſts come forth and roam "ſecurely 
under its covert. The word roam ( pertramſſbunt 
admirably expreſſes the wandering of _ theſe ani- 
mals in ſearch of prey, who, in a Kind of terror, 
traverſe and fly over à place which they ate ſen- 
| Gible was not made for them by God. What 
ſhall we ſay of the young lions, who roar forth 
their petitions to God, ànd aſł their food at the 
-hands of their Creator ? God hears anne, 
and grants them their deſire. 
De fun ariſeth. . . How 0 more noble is 
this expreſſon than if the prophet had ſaid, 
d oben the ſun ariſes, they. gather rhemſeltes together. 
But here, the ſun is riſen (aortus g ol) they are 
already retired every one to his den: they gather 
themſelves together. It is a kind of people of the 
woods who receive orders to retire at the firſt 4 
pearance of the ſun, and leave the count 
for man, whoſe buſineſs it is to cultivate it, 4 8 N 
| who has therefore an undoubted night to Sather 


3 the fruits of it without moleſtation,  * 


The ſea has as yet been mentioned in a curſory 
manner only, as part of the deſcrip tion of the 
i a 
earth, in the third piece. "The folloy ing one f 
wholly carer Of tack O07” Oy: 
i | "24 | $ Thy 25. The 
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"4 85 425, The great and wide fea allo | 


ES rn. | « abounds with We 
* things. , $ ASS why ts "I: 
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1 26. Animals alſo of all kinds, bach wert 
« and ſmall, and there goithe ſhips likewiſe. 


* 27, There is the vaſt Leviathan, whom thou 


. « haſt made to take his paſtime therein.” 


In this; piece the prophet firſt of all gives us 
an immenſe ſpace of waters, the vaſt deep! filled 


with all ſorts of animals, and ſome among the 
of ſuch a prodigious ſize as to bid defiance ' 

to ſtorms and tempeſts. Draco in this place fig- 

| Knies monſters, Leviathan. The ſingular — 3 
bas a much more beautiful effect here than the 
plural would have had. On the ſurface of this 
vaſt liquid plain we ſee ſhips paſſing, they ſeem 
to fly by us. There go the ſhips. One inſtant we 
Hee them, and the next they diſappear. This 
element, which one would think intended to di- 


vide nation from nation, becomes the bond of 


commerce, and ſerves to bring together people 
from the moſt diſtant parts of the earth. 
Earth, ſea, air, every thing is full of living 

- 8 which are Ne wich * 2 


beer and they are fille. This is the 
Pen ge proper fe 
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95 od poutifhing 


cfeatures, . that thou mayeſt give them meat N 


dm plate. e in due ſeaſon. 
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42. Theſe wait all upon 8 
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28. Thou wilt give it them, and they. ſhall 


« gather it, when thou openeſt thy n 22 
« they are filled with thy good.” 9180 


Thus does the careful houſewife feed | her li tle 


brood: at home. She opens her Hand; "he Yeat- 
ters the grain around; they all turn to it with 
greedineſs, they feed and are ſatisfied. *Attemive 


— ee et OG Me. 
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255 hour, in er 

An d ede A, Wen thou. tornett ay 
Eb as they are troubled; when 
the CR "5 . TT 00 u takeſt away their breath, 


* 2 die, and return again to their dul 


30. When thou Jetteſt thy. breath go forth, 


4 5 ſhall be made 3 * hey ſhalt renew the 
| 40 face of the earth.“ 
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r lee ine as paint: Hale ide W % 
eee The whole 


univerſe is troubled, and turned upſide down, be- 


cauſe, God hath withdrawn his countenance ſrom | 


it. All creatures return again to their original 


duſt, Meir is full of energy; and, as one may 
caſily iperceive, contains many things in one 


word. Inſtead ef duſt, the Pfalmiſt might have | 


made uſe of the term nothing; but his intention 
was to leave the imagination filled with an Sblect, 
and it is the moſt vile and humiliating one, and 


what approaches the neareſt to aunibllation, 'or 


| nothing; c Bat the Spirit of God gors 
41 WF; hag | ; 
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- 
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forth, and all is again revivified. ' Where now 
can we meet with ſuch ſublime ſtrokes as theſe? , 


Every one of theſe pieces is founded on a ſen- | 
timent. We find joy and admiration every now 
and then breaking forth in ſingular, unexpected. 

and, very often, ſurpriſing turns. Sometimes, ; 
the prophet addreſſes himſelf to God, ſometimes: x 
he ſpeaks to himſelf, ſometimes to all nature. 
His expreſſions throughout diſcover an imagina- 
tion full of aſtoniſhment, and a ſoul full of rap- 
ture, and carried far above herſelf. | In the re- 
mainimg part of this ſong the ſentiments are ſift 
more ſtrong and lively, but then they are not ſo 
innen and nome nme e 
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CE 41, "Vie glorious majeſty of the Lord. ſhall 
« endure for * the Lord {hall rejoice. in Ne 
| « works. . 
bo 4 38, The 3 „ 9 
« him ; it he do but touch the. % p pe- png _ 
e ſmoke. ttt iu ci 4 
. ne ene We ie _ 
« live ; I wilt ee Or 4 


| « being. N * £6 oh 413 ** 7 
2 0 So hal wy words be pleafing to him, = 
« 2nd 1 will delight in the Loft. l 


. 38. As fot finnets, let the ms e 
. and let the godly Wee 
$i if 
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Kan end... Praiſe thou the Lord, 01. my a, 
8 praiſe the Lord.” _ 


Tunis is the in, at r ee 
After having gone through ſo many ſublime 
pieces, every one of which conveyed nearly the 
ſame impreſſion to the heart, it was neceſſary to 
ſtrike out in ſome diſtinguiſhing manner, by way 
of concluſion. Accordingly we find it full of a 
noble fire, and abounding with beautiful boys 
ities and ſingular turns. 

We do not meet in any profane writers with 
chat noble ſublime that ſo abounds in the ſacred 
_ ſongs. If we inquire the reaſon of this, we ſhall 


find, that it is becauſe they had neither the ſame 


matter to build upon, nor the fame ſpirit to in- 


ſpire them, in their compoſition. The religion 
they ſang was a falſe one; their heroiſm was a 


miſtaken notion; and their fights and battles had 
only a chimerical glory for their motive. In 
thoſe ſongs, dedicated to the praiſe and glory of 


the true God, we may, in the very foundation 


of the ſubject, obſerve true greatneſs drawn from 
the ſountain- head. The beauties and virtues we 
admire are true ones, and expreſſed by the moſt 
juſt and ſolid ſentiments. In the one, it is al- 
ways man that writes, that labours his ſubject; 
we perceive the pains it coſts | him, and, conſe- 
quently, diſcover his weakneſs, . and "Wy out his 
Vices, his prejudices, his ignorance, . and his de- 
T Pride; in 59 other, it is che Spirit of 2 

22 | a 


* - 
195 
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that breathes inſpiration throughout! Every 
thing is full, eaſy, and clear, and bears the 
ſtamp of him who ſported in the creation of an 


univerſe. However great the profane writer may 


be, he 0 poſſeſſion of but a ſmall park of that 

divine; 
which they abounded. In fine, allowing Horace 

and Pindar to have been really inſpired by nature, 


from whom they took their happieſt touches, 


e chat burnt within the prophets, abd has 


David and Moſes were ſo by the author of nature 


himſelf, by him ho alone poſſeſſes the firſt mo- 
dels of the beautiful: it was he who guided. 


their peneil, and furniſhed them with the matter, 


ideas, colours, and principal ſtrokes. Is it then 


to be wondered at, if they have ſo far the ſupe - | 
nority over the. profane writer? en hang: 
But an; obſervation occurs in this place, via. 


That a8 nature, ſuch as it exiſts, is no other 


than the Creator's plan carried into execution, 


therefore thoſe who copy after nature, and thoſe 
who are inſpired by the author of nature, muſt. 
| neceſſarily unite i in one and the ſame point; ſince 


nature is alike the object of both, and the rules of 


imitation ariſing from the object imitated, has had 
the ſame an den, in the. 0d and profane 
authors. 


"The lyric kind will be adit e 
1 bold. It requires ſtriking turns, tranſports, 


flaſhes of fire, and enthuſiaſtic wanderings. It 


| . 4 all 8 order. . It ſhuns cix - 
, cumſtantial 


9 rA Fnrworrs us _ 
_cumfſtantial»details; ſcientifio' ſpscifiedtions and 
ſubtilties: it muſt have objects that ſtrike the 
ſenſes and rouae the heart. Theſe ae its rules: 
to theſe both ſacred and profane” writers muſt 
have conformed, or they — devo” 
us. The whole difference between them is, 
that the profane writers have confined themſelves 
to the ſphere of humanity; whereas David, tax- 
ing = ſupernatural flight, has reabiſpotted himſel 
into the very boſom of the Deity, and thence 
taken his ſudjecte, and all the vigour that was 
1 te carty him e dis I 
ene M5. d g ) 2 
ai ab little Didi ela,” 
that profane writers alone are eapable of furniſh- 
ing us with beautiful models? This might hold 
good, if beauty confiſted in the mure art of elocu- 
tion but, — in truth gran- 
deur, and propriety, where ſhall we inet with 
_ theſe qualities ſo eminently diſplaye@ as in the fü. 
cred writings? We ſhould regard the words, I: 


amm ſenſible ; but to conſine oufſelves wholly to 


them would be like thoſe who concern themſelves: 
2 wink nothing e., 

Fb Gade g: Mon Hann. U. 
— ene een ee rot: 
leave to preſent our readers with. that famous 
hymsn of Mr. Addiſen, on the gloties of heaven 
and earth, from theſe words of the Pſalmĩſt: 
The huavens deilar+ the glory of God, and the firma-- 
De e handj-work, One day telleth ans- 
ther. 


* 11 d 9 * 
ther, and ane night certifieth another. There i its Neto 
ther ſpeech ner language, but their voices are heard 
among them. Their ſound it gore a into "all lands, 
and their wrd ti the end of the world. In which, 
if he does not intirely « come up to the beautiful g 
ſtrokes of poetry the exalted rain, and the 
ſublime and noble manner of-. expreſſing the 

thoughts, ſo ſtriking and conſpicuous in ie ori- 
ginal, he at leaſt approaches nearer to it by many 
degrees than any poet of our own times, of what- 
ever nation, or, perhaps, of the more inligh- 
tened ages. wanton anon 
TT K+.” | wh SEES web 12 | 
ie ne, 
5 With all the blue etherial Kr . 
And ſpangled heavens, a ſhining frame. 
Their great original proclaim: . | 
| Tv unwearied ſun, from day-to day, | 43 | 
Does his Creator s pow'r diſplay, ' 24 LR "4 
Aud publiſhes to ev'ry land OY = 
en n 0 e 
DD n e H. 1. L153 ee 
nee ee 33 
Tho moon takes up the wondrous 5 g li 
And, nightly to the löſt' ning earth, © want: | 
|  Repents the ſtory of her birth + N Du 
 Whih al ho lars that rownd her ban. 
And all the planets in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll. l Ro 
Aud 1 W from pole to pole. | * 
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92. eee, 
Ws ves Y | III. PP TTY e ah 24 1 | | 
; Vi " What bench. F all Za 
| Move round the dark terreſtrial ball? 5 
5 What though nor real voice nor . 4 5 | 
55 Amid their radiant orbs be . al edi! 
10 In reaſor's ear they all —_—-.. 5580 
' And utter forth a glorious voice; 5 WM 
2 For ever ſinging as they ſhine, in e 
ee edge nor 4 enen; 
Fm nc Hf SSH 293 nen TE et, 
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1 His i 
Grief aid at unt Taft elegy employ, _ -. © 
Thar now oft dries her N ling of joy, . 


212 
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77 


A W according to Horace, and. agree- | 
| able to the general received. notion of it, is 
intirely devoted to the emotions of the heart, 
we ſhall ſpeak of it in thisglace as a kind of de- 
pendent upon the de. 

Both theſe; kinds of pony ere alike. a8 to 
N only that the ode takes in all ſorts and 
degrees of ſentiments, and elegy confines itſelf to 
| thoſe alone that ariſe from joy or ſorro-w. 

4 But I am not clear whether joy is a ſentiment 
4 that properly enters into the preſent idea we have 
| of clegy: _ was any * to ſay he had 

$45 written 


"or T d. 93 
written" an elegy ou bis late good Wirtin, we 
ſhould think it an odd ſort of expreſfon. 3 

But it was different with the Latins“ With 
- pls the! We of elegy belonged to the form of 
the poem, as well as to the ſubject-matter (a). 
They, after the example of the Greeks, com- 
poſed their plaintive poems (or elegies) in hexa- 


meter and pentameter verſe; from hence every 


poem that was wrote in thoſe verſes was called 
an elegiac poem, or elegy. With us, as there 
is no fixed or particular form for this ſort of poeſy, 


it can be diſtinguiſhed oo othertviſe 15 ee 


ſentiment which it expreſſes. 

Perhaps, in this reſpect, we have the Ant 
tage of the Latins: for they are in order 
to preſerve as much as poſſible the beauty of 


the end of every ſecond line: this was very ill 
ſuited to the expreſſion of grief, which is always 


irregular and diſordered. Elegy ſhould appear 


with all the negligence natural to affliction and 


Aiſtreſs; her hair looſe and diſhevelled; clad in 


a mourning habit, and walking with a penſive 
ſtep. When ſhe laments, it muſt be in ſome 
ſuch manner n Phndra does in Racine (5). 
1 | her his 


2 


* — 


5 ee eee vol. il. | 
Nen eee 67 


6) This ſpeech is 2 desde ks eto , 
ſaid tranſlated) from Euripides, by Mr. Smith, in his Phedra and. 
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their verſe, to finiſh the ſenſe with the diſtich at 
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This is the plaintive tone, and e pace, 
Proper to clegys. To Trot SLO af A i dino 
t. No Greek elegy of this ſort: W vin to 
us, except that inſerted. by Euripides in his An- 
dromache, which conſis only of fourteen lines. 
But we have many temaining of Tibullus, Pro- 
_pertius, and Ovid, who were famous among the 
Latins in this way. Tibullus us natural, ſmooth, | 
and elegant. Propettius is rather more nervous, 
ſometimes even to a degree of harſhneſs, from 
his too deep etudition. As for Ovid, every 
one knows that his fault was having - too much 
wit himſelf, and thinking his reader had too 
little, He ſays every thing that is to be ſaid 
upon a ſubjatt, and for that reaſon 2 
too much. as 93.4} Moch C4 10. Wir es 9 . al 


5 6 is very rare to meet with any good OY 
among the 8 * wane "oy wy n 
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_ material er i a 1 r. the. * of Phe. 
"Wb to the Greek, 1, ou Engl oa Way, e on her - 


| Axanee, begins: bd OULU 8 | 
Stay, virgin, Pay, ri ret ny weary * 2 . 
My frength fbrſakes we, e 


Why blaze; theſe jewels round my e it 

Why all this labour'd elegance of dreſs ? 

Why flow theſe wanton curls in artful rin 
© how T16ng"to Tay tay weary head — 
On bender flocry beds und ſpfänging rut: 

To ſletch my limbs beneath the ſpreading ſhades w 
Of venerable oaks !!toiſiake-my-thirkt {+12 24 15 
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A nner os 

part, either flat and languid, or elſe run into 
the other extrcam of heing fog pointed and epi- 
_. grammatical (a). Fortunately for young people, 
chis dort of, poetry. is not very eſſential towards 
| eee taſtes; Nel 300 gi von 


 Smana}-of the ealogursmibiehiove-beve quoted 


1 the rſt volume of this werk, may be ranked 
under the title of elegies 3 as the Death of Adonis 
by Bion, that of Daphnis by Virgil, and the Iris 
of Madame Defhoulieres ; and moſt part of the 
odes in this article, -patticularly that of Horace 


on the death of Quintilius, and IS epiſtle 
to Du Perrier (6). g 
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nn i ee Nelles bo be memgry n 


e cou n Miltan, whe fo fax 6 excels in this way, in his 
ro and Penſeroſo, pieces now in every one's hand, and from 
8 quotation would be conſequently ſuperfluous, that theſe 
Alane, had he left no other, would have haen immortal monu- 
ments of his poetical genius. They are written in the very ſpirit 
of the ancients, and _ 21 Ging of the _ Ren Greece was 
in its Flory: t 403 © Alot ” 11 of 1 771 


5 lang ave a A ha by Ovid, We | 


have two epiſtles of this ind in the Engliſh language. That of 
Sappho to Phaon, and of Elgifa, to Agelard, Ve; Mr. Pope, that 


are maſterly examples of this ſpecies of writing, which is a great 
improvement on the Greek” elegy, to which its dramatic nature 
renders it gregtly ſuperior. © It is indeed {ſays a very ingenious 
iter) no mate than a paſſionate Jelilequy, in which the mind 


4 gives vent to the diſtreſſes and emotioꝶs under whigh is Jabours; | 


bat, by. being d.reced and addreſſed. to a particular perſon, it 
„ pains a degree of propriety that the beſt conducted ſoliloquy ina 
. 4 tragedy muſt ever ant. Our impatience under any preſſures of 
'« wick CL ain ee 
. oy 
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. car NICI Les 
MI avs ils 10 biegen bas lat; ws wu a 


| . 16s POPE AATY Ins- 0 al 
e e e eee eee 
We. have [ſeveral excellent pieces of elegiac 
| in our language; but, among all the 
| performances of this kind; thoſe of Mr. Pope and 
. 3 deſervedly claim the pteference: We 
ſhall ſubjoin eker from n to conclude | 
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His 4 on tho death of ur unſortunate young 
katy is à piece dictated” by ſorrow itſelf, and 
micht well ſerve as a model for clegiac writing, 
had we no other left. It was written from the 
heart; the occaſion of it was real, and therefore 
remarkably tender and pathetic. 'The ſtriking 


abruptneſs of the beginning cannot fail of alarm- 
- ing E er pon: rep NOR KERg Ion een. 


n niir op 


What betaling ghoſt, along the whiaicde ſhade, 


x Invites my ſteps, and points to yonder. let, 
"Tis ſhe but why that bleeding boſom gor'd, | 
. wr e the oppor ſword * bee > 
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eee 
Judgment is chiefly ſhewh by opening the intereſting complaint 
«© juſt at ſuch a period of time as will give occaſion to the moſt 
e tendet ſentiments; nee 
.die tobe diſplayed!” Winde 

With regard i the language u maſt tender und pathetic, 
S n 4 
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lle tuen goes on to'expoſtulite with the he- 
venly powers for inſpiring her ſoul with ſuch ex- 


alted ſentiments, and then leaving her n | 
by mat gn all the. ills mene 


Oh * ; beanteous, "ever friendly L x 9 un 

Is it, in heay'n, a crime to love too 8 5 

To bear too tender, or too firm a a heart, . N 
To att a lovers or a Roman's part? | DO, 


Is there no bright reverſion in the Ik, be f. jw . 


* thoſe who greatly think, or bravely e | 
Why bade ye elſe, ye w'rs! her ſoul aſſ Ki 
Aboye the yulgar flight 29 low defire ? 55 | | 
Ambition frft rung from your ble{y'd boden; 
The glorious fault of angels and of god: 7 
Thence to their images on earth it flows, 
And in the breaſts of kings and heroes 3 | 
Moſt ſouls, 'tis true, but peep or once an 5 
Dull ſullen pris'nets in the body's cage : J 8 
Dim lighes of life, that burn a length of years, 
- Uſeleſs, unſeen, ; as lamps in ſepulchres ; 1 . 
Like eaftern kings, a lazy Rate they keep, 57 
And cloſe confin'd to their on palace ſleep. 


From theſe perhaps (ere nature bads her die)... 
Fate ſnatch' her early to the pitying ſky, 
As into air the puret ſpirits flow, n 
And ſep' rate den thei kindred dregs be, 5 
S0 flew the foul to its congenial place, we 
© Nor left one virtue to redeem her Face, | rs 0 


l 1:8 
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He next addreſſes himſelf to the 8 who 
was the uncle and guardian of the unhappy fair, 
wha he reproaches in the moſt lively manner, 

2 * os F g we anc. 


AC. 1 


rr — 
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ans denounces an execration. upon him and his 
poſterity that might ſtrixe nen hg peel har- 
dened heart: Ante ne 1 rte Nele 


But reer 6 4 8 AY 
Thou mean deferter. of thy brother's Mood! , "ay 


See on theſe fuby lips the trembling breath, 
Theſe cheeks now fading : at the bia of death; © Þ 
Cold is that breaft which warm'd the world * 
And thoſe love-darting eyes muſt roll no more. 
Tuns, if eternal juſtice rules the ball, 
Thus mall your wiyes, and thus your children 1 
Du all che Uise a ſudden vengeance waits, 
And frequent Herſes ſhall befiege your or wh 
There paſſengers ſhall ſtand, Ba poin 
{While the long fun'rals Blacken all the A* 
Lo theſe were they, whoſe fouls the Furies ſteel'd, 
Aud cursed with hearts unknowing how to yield, 
a FI unlamented, paſs the proud away, 
of fogls, and pageant of a day! duet 
pe . whoſe breaſt ne'er learn'd to * 
good, or melt ar 6thers woe,” 


The veel of the following lines is n 
nnn 50 e 5 G 


What a bus pat any injur'd . 
Th y fate unpity 4, and thy mes unpaid? * 
No Friend 's. complaint, no kind domettic | ha 
Pleas'd: HT ghoſt, or grac d thy mouraful bier, 
By foreign hands thy dying eyes were closg'd, 
By ſoreigu hands thy decent limbs compos d. 
By foreign hands thy humble grave adorp'd,. FE 
By dad one and þ y Rrangers u mourn'd! g 
ne” | * „ 20 Loe 


> if 
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He then goes on to make @ benutifulipwetlcal 
uſe of her being denied che vites of „ 
wit "gy fiend RY ite aid modus 
cho“ le-weeds e 
Grieve og hour, perhaps, then. mourn ge, 


And. bear about. the mockery of, woe -1; ;;;/, 1 
To: midnight dances, and the publi 


{ © ſhow ? 
What tho* nd woeping loves thyallies grace 1 
Nor poliſh'd marble emulate ad dovin 

What tho'no. ſacred. earth allowwhee u 

- ide hallow'd dirge be mutter d Ser thy tomb ol - 

Vet ſhall thy grave wich cifing A 


And the green turf lie — on 
There ſhall the Ber carlieft tears beſtow, 


There the firſt roſes of the year hall all blow: 
While angels with their filyer wings o'erſhads... 
- The ground now ſacred by thy reliques N 


The following lines arm inchantibgly 
 beatifuly! and convey. 2 noble 
lity and WR yr and fplen- 
der: * Mien Go 3h 4 TATH tl 21 

* ene ſtone, a ae 0 
+  - That once had beauty, titles, wealth, and fame; 
How lov'd, how honout'd once, avtils thee not, 
To whom related, or by whom beget img 
A heap of duſt alone remains of the, | ©); 
"Tis all thou art, and all the proud ſhall be id 


The poet's apoſtrophe: to himſelf, with which 
the elegy concludes, is charmingly pathetic, and | 
perhaps has no equal in our language 
Poets themſelves mult fall like thoſe they tang, 


Be N and mute the tuneful l 
Zu L * 2 ; Ev'n 


1 


noble leſſom of mora- 
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Dene, had foulnow melts in-mouraful lays, | 


Sanz want the gen'rous tear he pays: 
Then from his clofin eyes thy form ſhall part 


| And-$61ift paing fall tear thee Hm bit hear: ; wy 
Le le wa if dine geh be ere 


The muſe fe 
nene bee ee gin o 
| Let;;usanly;compare! this ae 15-4 eve fo 


much boaſted ne of Malherbe to Du Perrier, 
cited by oun author in che foregoing ſheet, und 
leave to the voice ol nature, and the Emotions of 
n r r 

1 97] 117 e 81 


* 11's ei 14 


* was B 34 * 7 10 
; wole- Lid! N 2 10 9 . mal , 


Ti po leb w . 
yard is eſervedly eſteemed a * piece in its 
kind. I eee abounds wick pa- 
thetic images, intermixed with elegant reflec- 
tiont, an comes nearer the manner of Milton, 
as Dr. Hill juſtiy obſerves in No. I. of his In- 
ſpector, than any thing that has been publiſhed 
of the kind ſince the time of that poet. Who- 
ever will lebk- into his Lycidas, one of the beſt 
poems he evet᷑ wrote, will not fail to ſee a ſtrik- 
ing likeneſs, and to own that this elegy does not 
ſuffer in the compitifon. Ua hat 77 hs. Is v7 7 
The author introduces himſelf walking aber 
the graves of the deceaſed bumble villagers, in 
u melancholy and contemplative humour; ſur- 


veying from an elevated ſpot the country round 


due, while Be de e far the nge ; 
1 1 n. 


l t ch b TTY n 


e in ſucd a ſituationgiwe ſhall = A 
knowledge an uncommon und * 


Fan 111 wo. n 12 


* 


- 


_ 


Or that, . | 
2 ©''Thr Moging ov! dots 19th Om eouiplite- || At, 
Of thoſe who, wand'ring var eee 

YA es 2 A $5.5, 7-0 with treu 33 


hen the lubje&'is familiar; Ins wn 
eaſy elegance, with dehnt f beautifull Gmplicity, 
des he adapt his language] In speaking of che 
a oo ai inhabitants: of che earth. under his feet, 


MEr KH ARS { W. I wh 
For them the blazing hearth no more hall burn, 


n—_ ; can be mare lo fry than, 


| I mite * 
Rick with th halber — A 


* Hon £23027 u 2097; 
Or what can be more beautifully adapted to the 
ſubjeR than his deſcription of the rude monuments. 
and / inſcriptions over the graves of the humble 
dead r e 5 "4 bg bis 


Nut | ; F 3 | | * 


* 8 
4 £ 


n THE FARNOUPLES, F 
as ered hel bones rom Infelow proiec' © 11% 


N pon ſtill crectod nigh. trol 
With uncouth rhymes, and d. 
Implores the paſſing tribute of a ſigh. f 
Theiz name, heir years, ſpelt by ti unſetter'd muſe; 
of: e and ele; y ppy D aK 
around he Rrews, ante 244.6 
brand to 6. 


balnomvin ne mort ogg nt) 


az votes 0d3 30 


. 2 4 E 
breathing morn, 


The Gvallow — r 
The cock's ſhrill clarion, or che choing horn, + | - 
Ne more ſhalkrayze/ them £ from their bumble hed... 


_ « The iinagitary taftie's deſcription or Melk, 
in bis walks of poetic rapture, is exquilitely- 
fine: d [at em on fora g 0d 


Hard by yen wed; ndW friwning'#-in fon, 
Matt'ring 20 Why 6b! wo e 5 


o: i Evans 2417 tt id Cantta 10 
The variation of the expreſſion, in the acco! 


of his being miſſed ar his uſual places” of Fe 


TJ whe Af; J 10 a1 — Male 9 1 1725 5 


G l — — 
Along the heath, and nearhis — 

Anotheticame'3/noriyer befideiche eat} 500 fee 44H 
Nour eln nor at the wood was he. 


Sha A 4 224 eee 4 Sue - 144 [24 = Tz 


In nne, his chargfzr of himielf, hin ada | 
 tionag. and his content, are at ance juſtly, greatly, 
and pleafingly expreſſed in therepitaph.. of the. 
we. * 1 ſup- 


— 41 il ea 


„ Ar 10 


fppoſed rute which we ſhall here give the reader 
intire; as in a piece, ſolgeneralſy ann e 
enen „ena 


. * „ne ns 3431 eib 9 wy 24 

"Here refs his head, upon the lap of earths, +1; 
A youth to fortune and to fame unknown 

Fair feience frown'd not on his humble . 


And melancholy mark d kim for her owh. 


gib fen W 2 TE 


_ =o wat "his bounty,. and his foul finc * 3 


n did a recom ence as largely ſend: 1 
e gave to miz'ry all he had, à tear, * B ju | 
L, He gained from Feat C beat all he w . 


No farther ſeek his merits to diſcloſe; 
"© Of de his"Fratkefes from their Melt Wes," 
"There rey alike in trembling hope repoſe}” 
of his Father and his G e 
56 'E Sorg ni 10 Baut 6371 er 23 A ednet: 
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ITHERTO. we have beheld poetry reigning 
in the regions of .iftion as in her omn n: 
_" tural empire. Solely taken up with, pleaſ- 
.and, affeckigg, he. worked only ppan, the 
uman actions and. paſſions}. and, to make her = 
kurs. the higher-finiſhed, the elected ſuch cke 1255 


only as ſtruck her faney, and from thence 
an artificial Whale, which, had no. truth but thet 
e imitation. wnhs 9 art” wo eee bent 
ynoms F $5-..: | But, 


1 


* 
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But, in didactie poetry, the object becomes 
totally changed: the end propoſed here being to 
inſtruct, to trace the lays. of reaſon. and ſound 
ſenſe; to direct the arts, and to adorn and em- 
belliſh the truth, without diveſting it of any of 
its rights. T, is'a kind of uſurpa tion of poetry 
on proſe, _ p * de 
The natural baſs we; 1110 Pak , ers. inftru action; n; 
and from "bei more At freedom in its expreſſions 
and turns, and en the reſtraint 'of poetic 
harmony, it eſtabliſhes i its ideas with much greater 
_ eaſe and perſpicuity, and, . conſequently, conveys 
them, really As. they are, immediately into the 
mind of thoſe jt would inſtruct. [Aceordingly: we 
find moſt. hiftorical narratives, and. the darts and 
ſciences in general, treated of in proſe. The 
reaſon is very obvious and ſimple. "When we are 
concerned in doing an important piece of ſervice, 
it is natural to take the readieſt and ſureſt me- 
mod of doing it. Now this, ſo far as relates to 
| inſtraQtin, is found in proſe. Mir 
But, nevertheleſs, as there were found ſome, 
ho, to an Save knowledge, Joined the ta- 
lent of verſification, * they began to think of 
joining in their. works what they thus found 
united in their genus, and to adapt the charm — 
; of expreſſion and poetical harmony to matters 
rheiifelves' purely doctrinal. Fils hence came 
HO Wok "and" Days if Heſtod, the Sentences of 
"Theognides, the Therapeutics of Nicander, 'the 
books of Oppian en AN. Wk we; Fiſhing ; and, 
a among 


2, WY LIT LWE END: ww 
emeng the Latins, the poems of Lutretius on 
the Name of Things, ib Georgie of Virgil, the 
| n and ſorne others of the ſame 
Lind hne e anne wh n 
— lt theſe pieces there is nothing poe-- 
tical but the form. The matter ſubliſtedbefore,. 
and only wanted drefling up. The things are 
not furniſhed by fiction on the rules of imitation, - 
but by truth itſelf; and therefore imitation” car- 
nes its rules only to the expreſſion : fothatia di- 
daQtic poem may in general be defined'T#uth p 
into verſe, in contradiſtinction to the! other kind 
'6f- poetry hichlis Fiction put into ver. The 
two extremes are the pure „ reer the pure 
ne S430 ee Das craic ene Chalice 
There are an infinite . productions | 
which hold the mean jberwegn' theſe two en- 
tremes, in which fiction and truth are inter- 
eee Ae ee each other; and ſuch 
are Ine or leſs poetical or didactic, ac- 
Slat 2 or ocher ö tier papa. 
| There is Kren ny pure Haben, even in whit. 
are properly called poems; ee 
ſcarcely any truth witkbüt eme ixturs"of Re 
tion in didactie poems: nay, this happens ſome- 
times in proſe.” The Interldcutors in Plato's 
_ dialogues. and Cicero's ; philoſophical; pieces ate 
feigned, and the ſuſtained character of their elo- 
eution and ſtyle in ztſelf poetieall The fame 
way be ſaid of the diſcburſes with which Tus 
* bas embelliſhed - 42 "hiſtory; "which nave 15 
* 3 
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or Aneas in Virgil's, poem; and the 
ſotence between them is, that Liyy has taken 


em at dead ii GNA 2 


10 rn nabe 4 


40 mvrefotndetizn:ieceelivy Aeneas 
only. dif- 


his from hiſtorical facts, and Virgil from fa 


bulous hiſtory: but both-the one and the other 


have. dteſſed them up intirely. aides bei own 


| fancy, id. 901 qv ten barns no bis 


In Alida tic poetry/ we include ſatire, tha pile 


in verſes the epigtam, and ſuch other leſſer poems, 


where the buſineſs is not ſo much with Gian, as 


to contain a fine - turned thougbt, a biting ſtroke, 


or 4 delicate ſentiment. bir [123 acl KY Any 

t. that we may proceed in order, we ſhall 
folk of al bear ot the didaQtic ren properly ſo 
called; next of ſatire, and then 6 


* 


we! 2 bee 20 W . 4 9% Nu. 288 5 Sh ' « 


* 4g W . nkfd SF ANN 


446 hn en 0 t in ni 5 
Linu tt dh Dio ACTHC PREM. dem 
3236biÞ * 048379 4 4798: 40 3% mm Ar | 
4 alteady given, che definition of, this 
1 dee v, Zrath gut inte verſes ws ſhall 
pay, progeed,. to, deſcribe. its (ayeral, Lindy and 
pains er lea. in 1 Words, IN% N 
121909 2456bib. ni now 
£624 i ch een ai £2141 


be feveral-kinds of ache e. 


ee deen üg DM RUE bng >! 4 joy 


SHERE. are 25 many different Gra: of das 
* datic poetry ag there are various kinds 4 
truth. JLome poems + tat real actions 


Sn and. 


8 


or thre ht wu 
and krete in, order" as Whey bippened;"Withoue . 
adjuMMtit or d *he parts dceerding te the 
rules of taſte, 
Fheſe may be ealled hiſtoricat poems. Of «this - 


Eind are; Nonnus's Life and Actions of Bacchus, 
in 50 books; Lucam's Pharſalta; the Pume War, . 


Others uguln are emplbyech in eſtabliſhing bone 
Philoſophical dotkrine, or ſettling principles ef 
-phyſinlogy; morality, or metaphyſtes. Here we 
meet with deep reaſoning; eiting of authorities 
and examples, and drawing natural tinferatices. - 
"Theſe are called philoſophical: 
8 Buefetius (4305 2124} A ele 
Laſtly, chere are others that contatt d oÞ--- 


— relating to practice, or precepts Tot fe- 


Zulating an operation, the fueceſs of — 


bed dpoh forme: — ptetaution. Of-t 
ind are, orgies of Virgil Horzee; ind 


Boileau's Art of Petey ee. C ß bin n 
70 908 500 ab dit yeah! 270 Theſe 


e We win — poets 66" chiv i460) 16 dhe Bngine thi. 


gusge, particularly Davideiss a ſacred poem, by-Mr, Cowley. > 
i There are! ſome elegint;ſper'mens.of this ſort in thayMſe + 


An * the poems che Barometer, 
of the load, and Dr, Hal Flle vert Fes War Oge® 


; (e) And, in Englith, "the int fore back . 
—— —— — 
; . ferving Health, by Dr. ſtrong; Cyder Mr. 
Fhiligs; the. Fleece; by K 7. Pete EY 6:24 Ra A . 


10 that, ſpeciegggf didaQze, poetry, which, Tp 
deſcriptive, we have. many very beautiful p 


going higher than natural caſes. 


dy Smus Ttalicus, and ſevefal Githbrs: D 516 


Sache 


* 


Atte that cannot. ben 100 oſten repeated while. we 
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Thbeſe three ſorts of poems, though different 


tom each other, ate not however ſo much ſo, 


but that they can ſometimes lend each other 
mutual aſſiſtance. The arts and ſciences are 
brothers and ſiſters; this is a fundamental. prin- 


are upon this head t; theit treaſures are in common 


_ -ampugſt"them,, and they take what beſt ſuits 
them Wherever they meet wich it. Hence we 
ſometimes meet with hiſtorical facts and obſerva- 
tions drawn from the arts in a philoſophieal poem; 

ande in like manner, in biſtotical and didactic 

g poems we find philoſophical reaſonings and prin- 


eiples. But theſe, come in only af nuxikaries, or 


Heyy of refreſhing;the. ſubject : for variety 


e repoſe. of the mind; and, when it grows 
, one kind or colour, we. muſt. offer. it 


- another, to exerciſe ſome. freſh. faculty, and give . 


time 49.that Se ee Wee | 
itſelf, and recruit its Freogth-; % A uvedligh, 


_ 1+\Refides- this, what liberties do not the poets. 


indulge themſelves in ? Sometimes ſuffering them- 


ſielves to be carried away by the force of their 


own imagination, and weary of truth, which 
ſeems to put à yoke upon their necks, they take 


| "Night, and, abandoning themſelves to fction, 


make a a full * of ay ms refine, of genius: 2 


*% 
acts e * b Rs EF * A. 1. ! TI — 


. 'Grongar fill, by Mr. Dyer; 


Windſor-Foreſt, and the Temple of Fame, by Mr. Pope; and 


" thole incorpatable poems of Mr. Thomſon'n, the Sealom, 
A W reer $2 15 259 $*37 Fe $%.S 3-9 g 
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from that inſtant they. ceaſe to be hiſtorians, 


hus Virgil ceaſes to be the huſbandman, when 


be ws the fables of Ariſtzus and Orpheus (a): 
he then quits truth for probability, and becomes. 


"the water und creator of bis ſubject. But this 
des not Hinder the whole of his poem from 
being in the didacctie kind. The epiſode in his 
55 is like a fine ſtatue i in a houſe; a pie 


a piece 
een 


uſe. 1 | * i) * 1 e 11 } 983 2915 
p k La al 4 * 42 : k N . i; 7 4 py 7 - 4 1 4 1 * - 
| bu 4 {4.6 


and en 1 propoſed, treated of, E 


aud 


2 actors, as well as poems 


of fiction: but Philoſophical and practical 
have none of theſe. Thoſe. warm the 


| theſe enlighten the mind, or, direct its acting 2 


»cultics, This is the fum of what we had to. 
concerning the matter of the 9 ae 


1 


now come to the form. - 


uni ag bY Ws 5 LIY 
nc —— ie wg, 2} 
ele: 7 eaten ee | 
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loſophers, or artiſts ; they, are poets only. 
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E r js enn to che — 
Eon . but, whatever .may, be, en 

earth, . in hell, or ano: and through all f ſpace, 
real or poſſible. | And if, on this account, Poets 
have the liberty of putting into. the mouths, of the 
muſes the things they had a mind to feign, ag 
which did not in reality exiſt, to give them thereby 
che reater credit; With much more "reaſon may 
they to ſo by thoſe which are true and real, and 
| make them 2 the verſe that relates” to ſcl- 
ences, hiſtory, or the method of forming and 

perfecting . 1 'On this principle is founded the 

15 eat ere im (ad cohititütes "the Se. 6r 


* 11887 n 107 ie 


1 ceptive PSS; wks +604 | 
An author bas alway $ been allo yoke 5 privi- | 
lege of chuking the N Sk! e f 
from imputing it to him as a fault, that he makes 
uſe of ſome artful method to render his ſubj ject 
wore aproexbte, we are rarher pied with him 
for it; provided ebe. Keeps up the ſame ſtrain 
throughout, and is ſtrictly faithful to his plan. 
And, on this account, the readers of Plato are 
obliged to him for having given a dramatic form 
to his diſſertations on philoſophy, and making the 
dere pf his dialogue ſuch a perſon as Socrates, 


whoſe name, RO ee one, adds great 
Cn 


f 
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Weigbt to what be delivets. Tully has em- 
ployed the ſame artiſice in his philoſophicat 
works, wherein he inttoducas ſometimes Craſſus, 
ſometimes Cato, or other celebrated Romans, 
diſeourſing with each other. And both theſe aui 
thors have taken great care to make them ſpeak 
according. to their knouyn characters ni- hiſtory, 
agreeable to the e * n e * 
„er,. 

Didsche poets. wht ey thaveks: Gates" 8 
make ſimple mortals ſpeak, but generally.invoks— 
ſome deity ; and then, as ſuppoſing: themſelves 
heard, they ſpeak like inſpired perſons, and nearly 

in the ſame manner as they. ſuppoſe the gods 
would have ſpoken. on ſuch octaſton. And on 
this ſuppoſition are founded all the rules of dir 
Ts ſo far-a5,relates-to.the form... Ram 
© Theſe: rules are ſome of chem general,” and | 

| others ſri... wo AQ 01458 $99 Dis { 579! 2123 
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8 CHAP. III. 


Sl 


7 general rules of didatic poetry. | 

D actie poets K 8 the FEET; things | 

to a certain degree. They ſeem to give 
8 up to their genius, and to follow the 
matter as it preſents itſelf, inſtead of being ſolli- 
eitous about managing it by any method that 
 aVGurs of art. They avoid whatever has;the 

. * of rule and method ; but, however, 

| . "not 


1 vnn anker ers 
not ſo-as to- place the death - of their hero before 


bis birth, nor the vintage before che coming in 


of ſummer. Fhe irregularity they allow them 
ſelves in is only in the leſſer parts, where it ap- 
pears rather the effect of negligence and forget - 
fulneſs, than of ignorance. In the greater and 
f ee e eee 
the natural order of things. 
| . The'focond rule in a kind of conſeqibiit 
of the firſt. In virtue of the right that poets 
bave taken to themſelves of treating their matter 
in a free and uncontrouled manner, they © riow 
and then blend things in their works which are 
foreign to the ſubject, or only occaſionally belotig 
to it ; and this they do to have an opportunity of 
ſhewing their ſuperior. erudition, and the com- 
merce they have with the muſes Such are the 
epiſodes of Ariſtæus and Orpheus (mentioned | 
before) and the wh a of ü 
river, e &c. 6 | | 
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(. Mr. Philips bs dr" red 28 2 — "Mr. . 5 in his 


Fleece, 2 
effects prifing few. a prope -ablervagcd of thel l 
a ge 


- "The fin of thels authors, ao ee tet Bk” bs 


dloſely copied Virgil, in throwing many artfu] digreſſions into bi- 
He opeas his ſecond book 
| then abroad on his travels in Italy, 


\ ö 


or (LITBHR ATE 1149 
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they arrogate CLIN the privileges. of 


* per 19070 Aft de 79-20, 2125 112:-Poetical. 
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s, 4 gon 44s racy-juices: and-Formian hee [2c 
to 1 6 Fon . N 1 * Wan 0 aba 
407 N ee and the Bri e 
16 enen withigenerous:epder, . . am 
This poet; ſpeaking, ee dee ods 
kenneſs, and of the diſcords and quarrels arifing from - this vice, 
at's into the civil wars and diſfenfions 
that have frequently troubled the repoſe} of this kingdom, And, 
eee ou SRD e OAK eee: NR 
in the following line gr ore og, 
1K, eee ee = 
This at. qnce recalls the mind of the reader to the fobjedt which the 
athor ſcemed to haye forſaken during ſo long a digreffion, Of the 
kind, are his deſc) lations of the Je den of O Aricarnium, 
the. praiſes of Herefordſhire, and the moral characters of the moſt 
celebrated poets j at the concluſion of the firſt, and the ee of the 
| union at the end of the ſecond book, when after ſayipg, that 


© 293 LE, . 


Where'ex the. Britidhs (pread Fine of 
Triumphant, hangers, or. their fame has A 
Diffubve to the ytmaſt hounds of this,. PETS & ©: tot 
Wide univerſe een 157 
fe concludes ll rn to bi a. * A . L408 
» Sia cyder bo oy AYE. <q. l 
eee ee e, 
eee 
_ Genins of Pope. 


Mr. ent ee kent, wha wee 
appropriated, and eafily FeeonduRt vs to Bir Tubjech, 


. But, of all the various K indes of digreſſions, hole of a patherie- 


cs if thy cu be jnrencd with pron, will have the beſt 
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poetical. ſtyle: chey heighten their ideas by 5 


ſtituting bold and ſorcibhe metaphors in the room 
of common terms, or by adding other acceſſory 
Ideas, in the molt glowing and pictureſque epi- 


 thets, to infoxce, augment, or modify the prin- 
cipal ones. They make uſe of elevated turns, a 
freedom of cbnſtruction, and à figurative Way of 
ſpeaking, dipaſe.the. thoughts aſter à curious 
| and ſingulat manner. They ſcatter ſtrokes of an 


. e eee eee jo TheniGe's 
| maten. Dyer has. not indeed thought 1 


in his ne 
Kid reflections on the ſlave- 
th . F * 
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: |  _ For him they read the feaſt?” ner may he 


Glory in wants, which denn de pain. and dh 
| —— fy one, 


a. live 2 — * » 
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TT DITION 
take every method that they imägihe NEWly to 
petſuade their teaters, that gs 


tar Human that 1, Tpeaking. to them, by 
means to throw aſtoniſhmerit ov weir minds 


and tender themſelves completely maſters of th 


atte n (4). 5 enmitüän an ai S$G62v0 ment 


Though Horace's Art of Poetry Is Wrote in the 
moſt fimple ſtyle, it is far ſtom deld an ot; of 
ment againft the” principle ' we lade 

vanced; ' which is, thar's didactic poem Bang 
always Live: 4 ſtyle faitable td the particular” 
kind” of e i,” git of, and the perfon' who, 


22 120 4 1 411 1 Ih 9 


my” _ m_ Joh 2509+ 10433:4. Þ: PAR. - 
Fe TY to che language of didaQic Petry, it has 
— chiefly excelled in tlie particular. 84 
may be Rid 6 the author ef the Fleece; for Virgit's Farmet dver , 
net: toſi the dung About wich mam majafty Han Dyer Weaver 
| ſunttle: 5 
eee * 
„ 
lang wool in the fleece? 
The long bright fotk is apr for aq ham; 
But often it deceives the artift's care, 
| Breaking unuſeful in the fleely comb: | 1 0 of OY 
For this long f wool no more increaſe "jt 
__ -: 2 Rebeifs, Wh ng KA 4) - 
neee, . Ad what the' bring. 
| | Succeeds cuitb roſy finger, and ſpins on _ n 
mae N i 
e files teite te nur of abtun Y Band 10011 6 1) 
PRA OA eee eee ETA Y | 
gold. What a noble change has this one ſimple incident undergone. | 
in the bands of Mr. Dyer, whoſe lines, thoſe eſpecially which are ve, 
diſtinguiſh ed by Italics, Fall r With Mark of any of ths fat a * 
ture in the great Mantuas himſelf. * logg Jl 
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de in the tone of a god: if it is Socrates, he 

mould ſpeak like a philoſopher, full of under - 

would bear the judicious citizen, and the man 

immoveable in his ſentiments of virtue. But, 
when Horace writes a letter in his own, name; to 


* p 


one of his particular friends, be ſhould, make uſe. 


of, the moſt ſimple ſtyle, and.never nie bur with 
dis ſubje The ſimplicity of Horace therefore 
makes nothing againſt the elevated ſtrain of 
Visit in his Georgies, nor of Vida, or, een 
HBoileau, in their poetics. For, though the laſt 
named author does not make any invocation, yet 
2ſt is not a letter, and that he begins in a lofty - 
| of the eſtabliſhed'cuſtom-on' that head, and the 
8 270 notion that poets. are the intetpretetz o 
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$339 $477 20 jobe vihoot wet ft 147 
VER and above the general rules of di- 
dactie poetry, there are ſome particular ob- 
| frvations which, regard each Affetent King. 
In an hiſtorical. poem. it. is allowed: to have the 
- flrokes ſtrongly marked, and niade more bold 
and luminous; the objects are thrown more for- 


PR 
- 4 


1% | » BY 5+ | $11 1 oon 
h and you in a manner ſee them. A deity” 


is ſuppoſed to paint here, which, as it ſees every. 7 
| 24 % — i . thing: 


( bi ITEKI LT» It 


ching diſtinctly and without confuſion, its peel 
executes them in the ſame manner: it recurs 
with eaſe to firſt cauſes, and unfolds the fecret 
ſprings of action; and ſometimes even mounts to 
ſupernatural cauſes. Livy, iu relating the hiſz | 
tory of the Punic war, has given us the events in 
his narrative, and the political cauſes in the dif? 
Tourſes he has put into the'mouths of his actors; 5 
but he ought fill to have confined himſelf within 
mme bounds of natural knowledge, as' being only 
an Hiſtorian. Silius Italicus, who was 'a poet, 
relates the ſame facti as Livy, but then he paints 
through” the whole of his narrative, and always 
endeavours to ſhew us the objects themſelves; 
whereas the hiſtorian often contents himſelf with — - 
ſpeaking of them or drawing chem. a e e C | 
M Philoſophic poetry ſhould above all others have 1 
a tendency to Clearneſs. The end of ſcience. 
is to enliphten the mind; therefore the method 
here ſhould be more plain af perſpicuous than ; til 
in any other poem, nor is it permitted to throw in Ii 
digreflions that may any wife interrupt the thread | 
of reaſoning. On the ſame account it forbids . 
the uſe of ſtriking figures and poetical expreſſions, 
unleſs where they conduce to the perſpicuity, ii 
giving A body to the thoughts; for it would fa! 
vour too much of meamneſs to ſacrifice neatneſs 
and perſpicuity to the clat of a beautiful word: 48 
And actordingly we find Lucretius Nos 
purſuing his object. He never ſteps out of the 
way, in the middle of bis W ese 
3 himſelf 1 
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himself at random with finedeſeriptions thatno wiſe | 
condyce,to his end. Some few,he.has indeed in- 
 terlperſed bers and there, which, are not imme- 
diately neceſſaty to his ſubject; 5 but then he has 
taken care to diſpoſe them in ſuch a manner, ei- 
| ther before, ot after bis argumente, that they 
ſerye either to prepare the mind for what. is to 
follow, or elſe to refreſh it after it Wen 
obliged to exert itſelf. 3 4 RR 42 65 

As for poems of the preceptive kind, Ho. 
race. has. given a very plain, and conciſe rule in 
_ xegard, to them, Quicguid precipies, gie brevis. 
Beevity, i is what. pleaſes and ſtrikes us above any 


Rs thing elſe in this kind. ; This brevity, when 


Joined, to clearneſa, as Horace ſuppoſes it to be, 
has ſeveral advantages: . The precepe i is by this 
means eaſter comprebended, it is the ſooner 

Jearned, and more Cloſely retained, ſo as Not, to 

0 be loſt again, Ut cito dicta percipiant animi ducilis 

 teneantque fideles. But, a8 proſeſſed teaching is 
in itſelf dry and heavy, a poet, who underſtands 

His art, will now and then throw in an inci- 

. dent, dy way of £xcrciſe' for the mind, or ac- - 

company his precepts with inſtances and examples 

fu operly. introduced. , Sometimes he will content 

; ſelf with letting the examples themſelves ſerve 

38, precepts 3; ſometimes he will ſupport them with 
facts from hiſtory, enliven. and raiſe them with 

entertaining allegories, or pave the way for them 

| by. agreeable images. In ſhort, whenever he is „ 

apptehenſive of an en, * 

ii | * 


be will ingively quit that particular ſpecies for a 


while, and throw hiinſelf into the epic or dra. 


matic, in ſuch a degree as be finds moſt agree 
able to the tone of his performance, which is 


ever to be INNS? in the n ee 


CIT 4 WA 
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H * Engliſh language abounds with Sol 
variety of elegant pieces of the didactie 

kind; but, of all the writers who” baue diftin- | 
guilked chemſabjer- this way, the firſt; rank is 
due to Mr. Pope, Mr. Prior, and Mr. Thomſon: 
the Effay on Man by the firſt ; Solomon, in three 

books, by the ſecond'y and the Seaſons of the 
latter, are pieces that will be read with admira- 
tion and - pleaſure, às long as there remains the 
leaſt taſte for * _ 822 FT 1280 N 
Poe y. 

The "ERIN OTE ORE which, oecur in * 
courſe of this work. from the former of theſe au- 
thors, will excuſo us ftom paſſing him by under 
this head ãn fav ou, of the two latter, hom we 
have not et had an opportunity of introducing = 
to the acquaintance of ber young (eatery ”—_—_ 
ſhall therefore proceed an e ned 
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This celebrated poet was born in WR! and, 
from a low beginning, roſe to a my honourable 
ut gull Hank in the Ate.” 1 

Mr. Prior, by the ſuffrage of all men af tafte, 
holds the firſt rank in poetry, for the delicacy of 
his numbers, the wittineſs of his turns, the 
acuteneſs of his remarks," and the amazing force 
of his ſentiments. The ſtyle of this author is 
likewiſe ſo pure, that our language knows no 
higher authority, and there is an ar cee | 
in his minuteſt-performances, | oo , he a 
The performance for which: he is moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed is his Solomon, a poem of the didactic | 
kind, in three books; the firſt, on knowledge, 
the ſecond: on pleaſure, and the third on power. 
There are few poems to which this is ſecond, and 
it juſtly eſtabliſned his reputation as e the 


beſt writers of his age. 
This ſublime work begins thus : « $7 33083 
Ve fons of men, with juſt regard attend. 


' Obſerve the preacher, and believe the friend,” 
Whoſe ſerious muſe inſpires him to explain, 
That all we act, and all we thank; is van: 45 
That in this pilgrimage of ſeventy years, wat 
Der rocks. of perils, and thro? vales of tears, 

_ Deſtin'd to march, our doubtful ſteps we tend, 
Tir'd of the toil, yet fearful of its end: | 
That, from the womb, os che tos Gat Boden 
Gf follies, faſhions, labour, tumults, cares; * 


- © 
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And, at approach of death, ſhall only know  / Eads 
The truths which from theſe penſive numbers flow, C Fe 
That we PRO falſe j joy. an ſuffer real woe, 


After an Inquiry into, and an excellent 7 
| ſcription: of, the various operations and effects 
of nature; the ſyſtem of the: heavens, &c. and 
upon our not mie en. 
the ſirſt boo le concludes?: n 19 515 358 


Hor bro limits wore üb wiſdom given 94 7 
Earth ſhe ſurveys; | ſhe thence would meaſure His, 
Thie“ miſts obſcure, | now, wings her tedious | 7 
Now wanders dazzled, 3 with. too bright. a day; 
And, krom Ahe ſummit of a pathleſs coaſt, | 
Sees infinite, and in that 6ght Is Joſt: gent GT 


Ae £34 i y 4 30 hlt + 58-. —— 


In the ſecond book the uncertainty, pen 
ment, and vexatin, attending pleaſure” in ge- 
neral, are admirably deſcribed;” 2nd; in the cha- 
racter of Solomon, is ſufficiently ſhewn, that 
nothing debaſes majeſty,” or indeed humanity, ſo 

much a8 giving the reins to our paſſions: 5 * vl 


When thus the gath'ring ford bf wretched love 

In my ſwol'n boſom; with long war had ſtrove; 0 | 
eh Feb their bounds at leg thei 
SY Fes 127 rce $44 : F #93 29 

. Bore down whatever met e = 0 

Laid all the civil bounds of manhood waſte, _ 7 

And ſcatter'd x ruin, as the. torrent paſs paſs'd. 


(31 7 17 6 SFr! 
| The third book treats particularly of the trou- 

bles and inſtability of greatneſsſand power, con- 
ſiders man through the ſeveral ſtages and condi- 
Yo this III. Part II. + G6 tions 
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tions of life, and has ſome excellent 
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reaſoningupon 
life and death. "Ori the Taft are theſe lines : 


| Care of the milae's with, ad dented. foes. 


' Death only ſhews us what we knew was near: 


I | Wich conmgs'therefare view ths pointed lwary- 
Dread not death's anger, but expect its power; 


Nor nature's Jaws with fruitleſs ſorrow mourn, 
But die, oh mortal man for thou was 't born, 


The poet has likewiſe theſe OY 


| As ſimoks,, that riſes from the kindling fires, 
1s feen this moment, and the gent expires; 


As empty clouds by rifing winds are tot, * 
Their fleeting forms no ſooner found than loft? 
80 vaniſhes our Rate, fo paſs our day; 


800 life but opens now, and now decays: - 
The cradle and the tomb, alas! ſo nigh, © 
i TOW VS TORI TO to die. 1 


5 "Ma. THOMSON. 2 


This excalene bard, from whom his — 
derives the moſt diſtinguiſned honour, was born 
at the beginning vf the preſent century. He had 
moſt peculiar and powerful talents for deſcriptive | 


poeſy, which makes ſo agreeable u part in the 


didactic kind; profeſſed teaching being highly 


diſagreeable 6 the natural mind of man, as it 


ere a ſu periority wa W over ww. 
Native; whit aner in Ae en ws 
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e (diſplaying dhe abilities ſhe herſelf had granted 
to the beſt advantage. Hence it was that the 
earlier parts ef Mr. Thomſon's life diſcovered 
very feu marks. of that great genius, which aſter- 
| . th bighe degree ef dinigcter 
amongſt'the poets. | tels Bro nitro be 

_ 4 Thomſon (fays'Mr. Wharton (o)was'bles- 

4 ſed With à ſtrong and copious fancy ; has in- 
& riched poetry with a variety of new and ori- 
„ ginal images, which he painted from nature 

< itſelf, and from his on actual obſervation : 
his deſeriptians therefore have -& diſtiactneſs 
; Hann eat; which art utterly wanting to thoſe 
< poets whe Rave only copied from each other, 
and have never locked abroad or the objects 
c themſelves. Hence that nauſeous repetition 
4 of the ſame circumſtances; hende that diſguſt- 
<< ing imptoptiety of introducing what may be 
called a ſet of hereditary i images without proper 
<« regatd to the age, climate, or PSI in 
« which they were formerly uſed,” 
The firſt poem of Mr, -Thomſor's, which 
gained him any reputation from the public, was 
his Winter, though he had private approbation 
for ſeveral of his pieces long before his Winter 
was publiſhed. This is perhaps the moſt finiſhed, 
2 well as moſt pictureſque, of any of che Four _ 
Seaſons. The: ſcenes are gang and lively. It 
| EI IT RO OTTER CANT IO — — 1 
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could not but furniſh thoſa aweful i 


— 


F 


is in that ſeaſon that the creation appears in 


diſtreſs, and nature aſſumes ad melancholy air; 


and an imagination ſd Tadembonen 


fill the ſoul with à ſolemn dread of tlioſe uapours, 


| and ſtorms, and clouds, he has ſo elf 5 * 


in this poem the ind uẽtian of which has been 


Juſtly celebrated for its . in Mhich few 


poets, ever, roſe to a greater height. ol, is con- 


J tained 1 N. the n following lines: ni Ing 


3 winter comes to rule the varied year, Mts 1» 
Sullen and ſad, with all hivrifng train: 


Vapours, and forms, and clouds; be heb my theme, 


Thee that exalt the ſoub to — 5 


And heahinly muſing: welcome kindred glooms, | 
Congenial horrors, hail !—. With Frequent 80 


Oſt have Lin my pleaſing calm of life, Fo + 1 
„When nurs d. by careleſs ſolitude, L ly'd, gay 7 
Ott haye IL wander d thro? your rough dom ain . 8 
Tred the p ure virgin Tnows, m elf, as ure 

Heard the Mints blow, or che of 


1 


1g torrents pan 9 
Or ſeen the deep-fermenting tempelt brew'd © 


ie rem fr | Then pali'd che time, 


Till, from the Jucid chambers. of the ſouth, ' 


Look d out the Joygus fpriog, look'd out and dba. 


ee ful" pareulat, "and pifturefque; is this 
afſembla Ki 'of circumſtances et. atfend A. mY 


keen frol In a 0 night of winter! ; 


1 the frowning earth, and hand rid. | 
A double noiſe ; while, at his ev*ning watch, 


* dog deters the nightly thief; * 


is). 


The 
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The hriſer dows z the diftant water- fal! 
Swells in the breezeg and, with the haſty tread [IG 


Of traveller, the hollow-ſounding Pan 
Shakes from afar wy 9 ver. 735. 9 
ARA? Din lat tg . cmr bee 


As the ina . 
much praiſed; ſo the coneluſion has likewiſe a 
claim to applauſe, ſor the tenderneſs of the ſenti- 
ments, and the pathetic force of the expreſſion: 


"Tis done — Dread winter ſpreads her lateſt, gJooms, 
And reigns tremendous o'er the . PR. ol 
How dead the vegetable kingdom lies! 1 Ny 
How dumb the tuneful! horror wide extends N 
Fer deſolate domain. Beheld, fond man? 415 N 
See here thy pictur d life? paſs ſome. few year, 
Thy flo ry ſpring, thy ſummer's ardent _— 
Thy ſober autumn fading into age, 
And pale concluding winter comes at laſt, 5525 = 
And mut, the ſcene — yy | —_ 


| + 


e of Winter wncedng with ugiverfa | 
applauſe; Mr. Thomſon was induced to write 
the other three Seaſons, which he finiſhed with | 

equal ſucceſs. His Autumn was next given to 
the public, and is the moſt unfiniſhed of the 
four; it is not, howeyer, without its beaiities, 
of which many have conſidered the ſtory of La- 
vinia, naturally and artfully art as the 
moſt affecting. The ſtory is in itſelf moving 


and tender. It is perhaps no diminution to tbe 
merit of this "beautiful tale, that the hint of it 


is taken Wu | 
tament. 3 | 1 - | 1 
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* Come, gentle ſoring, ——— mildneſs, come, 
And, from the boſom of yon dropping cloud, 
While muſic wakes around; veil'd an a ho- r 
Of ſhadowing nan ot chislo 


; It n e ed to tie ounttls 67 Hertford, with 
the following elegant compliment: ot rob 47 


enadyry ror; be A 


Nv 0 Hertford 1. fitted: or ta ſhine in arts, 
With unaffected grace; or walle the - "19994 16H ' 
With innocence. and meditation join'd -- wy 1. 


In ſoft aſſemblage; liſten to the ſong ; =» 937 
Which, thy own: ſeaſon, paints; while nature. 
Ts blooming and benevolent like nm. 


The deſcriptions in this poem are, miſe: 
the ſeaſon they paint; but, towards the er 
it, the poet takes occaſion ts Warn his-country- 

men againſt indulging the wild and irregular 
paſſion of love. This digreſſiom is one of the moſt 
caftfecting of the whole piece; and, While he 
paints the language of a lover's breaſt, agitated 
with the pangs of ſtrong deſpair andi jealous i 
tranſports, he, at the ſame time, diſſuades the 

ladies from being too etedulous in affairs of gal- 
lantry. He repreſents the natural inſuence of 

the ſpring, in giving a new glow to the beauties 
of the fair creation, nme hearts wick 
; the 6 M 4 Wood din e 192267 27 
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The ſhining moiſture ſwells into her eyes, 
In brighter flow; her wiſhing bolom-heayes . 
Wirk palpitations wild; kind tumules ſeise 
Her yeins-; and all her yielding ſoul DICE: 
From the keen gaze her loyer turns away, 3 
Full of the dear exſtatic pow'r, and cc . 
With ſighing Ianguiſhment.. Ah then, ye Abl. 5 
Be greatly cautious of your fliding kearts; ' 
Date not th' infeftious figh; the pleading look, = 
Down-caft and low in much ſubmiſſion dreſd, Na 
Baut full of guile. Let not the fervent tongue, 
Prompt to deceive witk adulation ſmooth, 
Gain on your purpos'd will. Not in the bow'r, - 
Where woodbines flaunt, and roſes ſhed a couch, 
While ev'ning draws her crimſon curtains rnd; 
Traſt your ſoft minutes wich betraying man. 


— many manly and friking Waits 
of which the hymn to the Sun is one of the 
ſublimeſt and moſt maſterly efforts of genius that 
can well be imagined . There are ſome hints taken 


fem Cowley's hymn to Light. Mr. Thomſon 


has ſubjoined D alle the Seaſons, which 
is- not inſeriot . ee . „ ä 


| mer it; 


The Four Seaſons confillered , 5 
Seaſon, as a diſtinct poem, has been judged de- 
_ feQive in point of plan.” There appears no par- 


_ ticular deſign; the parts are not ſubſervient to 


one another; nor is there any dependence or 
connection throughout; but this perhaps is a 
fault almoſt inſeparable from a-fubject; im itſelf 
ſo diverſified, as not to admit of ſuch limitation. | 
fo: 3% 8 3 He 


| 23 which it abounds, one of the moſt captivating. 


228 THEUPRINCIUPLES. 
He has not indeed been guilty of any 

gruity ; the ſcenes, deſcribed"in ſpring, are afl 
4 Per to that ſeuſon, and the digreflions, Which 
make up # fourth part of the poem, flow natu- 
rally. He has obſerved the fame regard. to the 
appearances of nature in the other ſeaſons; but 
then, what he has deſeribed in the beginning of 
any of the ſeaſons, might , a8 well have been 
placed in the middle, and, that in the middle as 


natural towards the cloſe, So that each ſeaſon 


may rather be called an aſſemblage of poetical 
ideas ane 28 AGING eren 
plan. 33 42 e * ID 


Mr. Thomſon- 8 da diction in ie Sead 


is very peculiar to him; his manner of writing 
is intirely his on: he has introduced a number 
of compound words, converted ſubſtantives into 


verbs, and, in ſhort, has created a kind of new 


5 language for himſelf. Though his ſtyle is ſome- 
times harſh and inharmonicus, and, ſometimes: 
turgid and obſeure; and though, in many in- 
ſtances, the numbers are not ſufficiently diverſi- 
fied by different pauſes; yet is this poem on the 
whole, from the numberleſs ſtrokes of nature in 


and amuſing in our language, and which, as its. 
| beauties: ate not bf a-fugacious kind, as depend- 
ing on particular cuſtoms: and ee ever 


N. : be peruſed with delight 4%. Wein goon 905 
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_ Theſe obſervations on the character * Thom- 
ſon might be ſtill augmented by an examination 4 
and developement of the beauties in the loves of 
the birds, in SPRING, verſe 580; a view of the 
torrid zone, in SUMMER, verſe. 626; the riſe of f 
fountains and rivers, in AUTUMN, verſe 781 ; 
a mau periſhing in the. ſmows, in WINTER, verſe 
27% and the wolves.deſcending from the Alps, 
and a view of winter within the polar circle, 
Vetſe $09; which are all of them highly-finiſhed 75 
| ee 5b . 1 26k 1170 una > gs” 
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of k tIRE 1 has, Toke — at al "cles the fame 
8 either | in n or form... The fatire 0 
the Greeks differed from that of the Romans ; 5 
EE with theſe latter it has undergone ſueh extra- 
ordinary changes, that i is ſcarce mes to ys 
i through all its variations. .. c 855 jp 
Wich the Greeks it was "wy of, middle enter: 
| tainment- between tragedy and comedy, and was 
characteriſed by its. Actors: theſe were neither . 


heroes, nor common men, nor gods, but ſuch per- 

ſonages Ant anAntolycus, a Biſyphus, 

5 If at any time heroes or men appeared in it, 
291176 12 | #4 . they 


130 r nin T7 | 
they bad only the ſecond place; "Te had WiGhuſes 
whick were always compaſed of yesüng nd bid 
fatyrs; the Jacter of theſe, called" Siltni,” always 
_ ſpoke with an air of gravity and widdow, It 


was from among them that the miſter, goverhor, 


and foſter-father of Bacchus Was choſen. The 
young ſatyrs were eharacters made to enen the 
ſcene by their divileties and arch &plies, ſomie- 
times carried even to buffoonery and grofſneſs. 


'Fheſe poetns bad a ſtyle ef poetry peculitie to 


_ .. themſelves ; and the actors had like wie their 


proper geſtures, method of declamation, dances, 
and dreſſes, which belongell atither to tragedy 
nor comedy (a). We have nothing of this kind 
of drama left but the Cyclops of Euripides. 

The Romans gave the name. of ſatire, fatura, 
to their firſt poetical productions, if they may be 
ſo called: for we are not ſpeaking here of the 
Saturnian meaſure, which was only à kind of re- 


5 gular proſe ; nor of e 69. which 


Was due ſo. many - Galoguey" Adapted. fo.” to each 

The Tukans ahi the ft Wk dach Fairs 
to Rome; and it was at that time no mote than 
a kind of ſong, by way of dialogue, the Whole 
mexit of which ebniſiſtecd in the forte und liveli- 
-S Heſs of the” repatree: "TR ue den. called 


{ IFL 2 * 4 ** 4 , 29 — & 4 4 88 5 


e e AR ef Phuf, . 208 bo . 336, R bowed 
- (6) Thiele vetles where Ib/called from Bekcdnnih g of Pri, 
n. A 913 
e BY wy 3 | fatires, 


Not 


r 


or LT ERV AS. 13 


; been as ſome ſay, from: the Latin word ſaura, | 
which ſignifying g plate, charger, or; haſon, in 
which the various ſorts, of firft-fruits were of- 
fered: 


| together and without diſtinction to. the 
gods, it was thought a very apt and figurative 
title for works wherein every thing was con- 
founded. and thrown together without any Kind 
| 094 order of regularity either of matter or form. 


Livius Andronicus, a Greek by birth, having x 


£ exhibited the firſt regular play that ever ap- 


and name, and put on ſometbing of the dra- 
matie; and in that manner made its appear- 
ance upon the ſtage, ſometimes before ſome- 
times after the principal piece, and [ſometimes in 
the middle of it; whence: it received tha dif- 
ferent appellations of i/adium, prlude or entry, 
 efoidiov 3 exodium, exode or epilogue, or l; 
and iow, or interlude (a). | Theſe were the 
two firſt forms of ſatire witk the Romans. 
Fender Tanis and Fc beine who :appeaced © 
ſote time aſter Andronicus, ſatire reſumed its 


| peared at Rome, fatire began ta change its fm 


former name, on account of the ſtrange mix- 


ture of forms that appeared in the works, eſpe- 
1 cially thoſe of Eunius, who employed indiſeri- 
minately all forts of verſe, without ever giving 

- himſelf the trouble to adjuſt them to each ues 
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Terentius Varro tobkE (ill: greater liberties 
than Ennius, in his ſatire idtitled Manippea; from 
its reſemblance with thoſe of Menippus, the Gre- 

cian Cynic. (a This ſpbeies of ſatire was not 
only compoſed of | ſeveral kinds of verſe, but 

1 Vale introduced proſe into it, in which there 
was beſides à mixture of Greek and Latin; fo 
that it had far the greateſt right to the name of 

ſatire of any work, on account of the extrava- 
gance and irregularity of its form. - The work of 
Petronius; that of Seneca upon the death of 

Claudius, and of Boetius upon the conſolation 


i 


of philoſophy! are all e of: the ſame kind 
with this of Varro (3). eln eee eee 
Lat oa abe e the confti- | 
tution of ſatire, and exhibited it ſuch as we find it 
in Horace, Perſius, fand Juvenal, and the writers 
of our own times. From thenceforward the 
name of ſatire was only given to the medley of 
things, and not of forms. Satires are ſu called, 
as being à confuſed maſd of invectives againſt 
mankind, their hopes, An men 
pleaſures, and W , ee ung 
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Wired with proſe ad. Varro's..were.;... ſuch. are mother Hubbard's 
tale in Spenſer ; E nd Mac 
Flecnoe, Frags ee A 
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RoM what has been ſaid, ſatire may be 


defined a ſort of poem in which the vices: of 


3 are attacked in an open manner. 


I call it u ſrt off pom y becauſep after what 
| we have ſaid on didactio poetry, it is evident that 


fatire is only a diſeourſe in voti i it is . portant, 


and not a fancy- piece. wont 


But, to remove all doubts upon this head, 
let us examine what is e ee 
- pov. miluu nity wot brit Fad aw noi 

f this name is given Alge to every pro- 
duction in verſe, it is evident that ſatire is a 
poem. But every one knows thatthis/part'alone 
is not ſufficient: was Livy's to bevtutnedintp 
verſe, it would Al} make no ether then a. 


der ib or ibb ü k babbs Sa SW 
Ib it nas ſufficient to conſtitute a, poem, chat it 


F had a certain degree of fire and ſpirit, + BSc. "fl 
ſatire, again be a poem. z for moſt ſatiriſts have fire 


and ſpirit. But, then, every Arcen rhetoric 
would, likewiſe. be a.piece of poetry. 9 


But, if it is neceſſary that the things themclyes A 
| ſhould be truly; poetical ; that is to ſay, created, 


feigned, imagined by the poet, either in all or 


ſome of the parts; then is not ſatire a poem, at 995 
leaſt not in the ſame manner as tables ae a 


, tragedy, or the * * 
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Ttion; which, 35, We haue elſewhere remarked, 
mould always be elevated, and raifed: above the 
dcdommon mode of profaic expreſſion; argus os 


t hier L ES 


n to Horace, there are three . 
1 requiſite to form a poet, a fruitful and 
happy genius, ingenium cui ft ; zit is this genius 
that furniſhes the things, and creates the poetical 
beings or bodies. Next he muſt be a foul almoſt 
Jivineg 4 breath to animate theſe beings, and 
infuſe liſe into them, cui mens ian: and, 
Aaſtiys he muſt be endowed: with a poetic elocu- 


_magha:Jonaturum. - If we apply theſe three quali- : 


ation to the ſpecies of poetry nom under con- 
ſicderation, we ſhall find ſome. particular pieces 
 awhichpaſſcs them all: as, for inſtance, the third 
And fourth ſatires of Juvenal; as to others, they 


are for the moſt; part poems, only by having 


71 paſſei through che lips of a poet; in the mouth 
of an ordtos they would have been mere proſe. 


We have added in our definition of fatire, 


chat its obſest is to "attack 'openty che vices of 
mankind. This makes one of the differences 
between ſatite and comedy; this latter attacking 
vice in an oblique and concealed manner. She 

- preſents ſome 
 Hitieathents of which are borrowed from different 
models; and leaves it to the ſpectators to take 
the leſſon, and draw ſuch inſtructions therefrom 
As He” thinks proper. Satire, on the contrary, 

| . and Nu 


general portraits to mankind, the 
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51 4 1 There are two kinds 


1 4 f 5 
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pI * of faire, 7 aſt 


1 8 there are tyo ſorts en the one more 
there are Nkewiſe 
two ſorts of fatire'; one of which has ſome what 
of the nature of tragedy, Grand, Sep bocles car- 
in bacchatur. Hat, a8 Juuenal's 4 the other, 
which partakes of the comic, admiſſur circum pros 

cordia ludit,” an is that made uſe of by Hörace- 
Some ſatizes abound moſtiy with gall and bit- 
terneſs, fel; and others With actimony, ſourneſs, 
acetum; others again have nothing — and 
uvelineſs (alt) in their compoſition, al, But 
there is 2 falt that gives a relilh, a and à falt that 
18 cauſtic, ee 19059 Dua Ad g « e 8 | 
The fatiric g Proceeds: from. hatred, il hu- 

mor, infuſtice : from hatred only 
and from humor, Sometimes humor aud hatred | 
are wrapped ap together, and en the laure is a 


ö 
* 
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ſour- ſweet ! ai da H 917 78 il is abe th; bo. 
The falt chat rede, Gees” not prevail in the 
compoſiion, it duly takes off the inlipidity, and 


thereby pleaſes every one; it is of a delicate na- 
ture. The piercing, the cauſtic, falt always pre- 
vails aboye every thing elſe, and is an evident ſign 
of a malignant diſpolition. The cutting falt oc- 
3 ſevere pain þ Abi muſt be malignantly | 


3 * 


. | | 3 | 
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Ae that employs it., Beſides theſes; there, is 

e hot iron that burns, and takes aumy a piece. of 
the fleſh with the eſchar, This is dictated by 
fury, cruelty, and inhumanity. We ſhall ſee ex- 
amples of all theſe ſeveral kinds of One 
ſtrokes (a) r N er On 912 er 
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\ an) Mrs Denen bai uri wright dere, 3 
- this kind of ſatire in n has dra ms 122 | 


| prelate of his time, under of Buzzard. ole b 
lage is ſo beautiful, the words ſo exquiſitely choſen, the painting 
{o lively, and. the diſtinctions ſo; nice anit juſt, — 


pardanable y deprige the reader of dach n quagatjon 3h nn nn, 
dis. "Lok portly prince, ad. goodly 
econ Ws d a fon Ws gat N de 


fe whom i ie 4 to crowns p 


b. a _ Blatk+brow'd and bluff,” like Hemer e 
34: bal - Broad: n love's delight, 5 


a female pro 150 
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a} By breeding ſharp, by nature confident, | "eoiflugs. £1 
Th In reſt in üb hiv actions ves Hhſcemn'd, eier ad F:. - 


vat, Þ More earn d ee Ait * tn 
, His natiye clime he fled 


boat ©" Bat brought the virtdes of BC heardh dens NED 
© Afaip behaviour, and a flucht EB 
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Ie wit not be very difficalt, after this Analhyſie 
to determine what particular Kind of ſpirit: com- 
monly animates the fatiriſt. It is not that of 2 

philoſopher; who, without ever being diſcom-- 
poſed, paints. the charms of virtue and the de- 
formity of vice 3 nor of an orator, who, heated 


n nn eee en 
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# Ott has he latter d, and blaſphem'd the fame 3 VERS 
" "ths WA bee Ger Re OT Cer BAL. 
The hero and the tyrant change their ſtyle, - WR 
4 | | By the fame meaſure that they fr r file, | 

When well receiy'd by hoſpitable foes, - | 
Y nne. Woke Arp; 1 
| | For'courteſfies;. tho? undeſerw' d and great, 2 
No gratitude in fellow · minds beget, enen 
As tribute to his wit, — 
| His praiſe of foes is venomouſly nice, bo rg 
30 touch d, it turns a virtue to à vice, Nn 
1 | Ak ant eee. 
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Stood Gorth th* acculing Satan of his crime 
An eee ah 0 
2 Prompt to affail, and careleſs of defence;. 1) 1.4 

10 T1) Invulnerable in his impudence, 200 9? WOW" 
ile dares the world; and, eager for a name, 
men Wer 

Front leſt and ſatire-proof, he ſcouts: the fret, 


Diruis a the ſecret whiſpers of bie ſoul? urs i gol 


And runs an Indian muck at all he meets offen | 


en | So fond of loud report, that not to miſs 
of being known (his Ta and vtmo@ VliG) 
OUT He rather"would'be known for what he u. iN 
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lind, e e ans e this der 
virtue; neither is it that of a poet who thinks 
of nothing but making himſelf! admired in ex- 
citing terror and compaſſion; not yet that of a 
gloomy: Miſanthrope, who hates mankind too 
much to wiſh to make them better. It is nei- 
ther an Heraclites who weeps qver our misſor- 


dunes.- nor a. Democritus that Jaughs at . 
What i is it then ? 


It ſeems.” as. if there. was 2 certain cruelty 
vrapped up in embryo in the heart of every ſati- 
riſt, and concealed under the maſk of a zeal for 
the cauſe of virtue, that it may at leaſt have the 
aſure of tearing vice to pieces. There is in 
_ tlys ſentiment a mixture of 'goodhneſs/and wicked- 
neſs, a hatred for vice, and, at the ſam” time, 
1 of mankind; a deſue of vengeance, 
| an indignation at not being able to compaſs 
it otherwiſe than by words t and that from hence 
it would appear; that if by chauee the ſatire | 
| ſhould amend.” mankind; the molt ehe ſatiriſt 
could do in that caſe would be. nat to be angry at 
himſelf for it. We are now conſidering: ſatire 
| according to the general idea of it only, and ſuch 
as appears to = from thoſe. productions which 
bear tne: marks-of/ it-in their 
poſition. ern ful dhe to Ne nl e 10 bib 

iT his very - ſpirit is one of the principal points 
it which Ella differs fram...cxiticiſms. 1. Tbe only 
object. of. this: laſt is ta preſerve pure and un- 
* the ideas of and true in the 
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produdinns:d5: taſte and genius, withiout'a 
guard to tho author or ever — 
talents or any thing that belongs — to 


— 


him. Satire, on the contrary, endeavours to 


wound the perſon Himſelf; and, if it is at the 
_ Paihe to wrap up the envenomed: ſhaft in · ſome in- 
genious turn, it ĩs only to procure” the reader the 
pleaſure: of imagining chat it is the wit only 
„ 577 59110 aye Hes 
© Though works of this kind are doubeleſs of © . 5 
blamable nature” in themſelves, they may never- 
 thelsſsbe read witht à great deal of profit, and 


an effeminate and foftening caſt. For here we 
meet! with : that rough, Dome. pan advice; of 
_ which:we ſometimes ſtand in need; and could ex- 


pes to. meet wn only front" people wh were 


angry with: us; but, in reading them, we Hould” 
be upon our guard. to preſerve” ourſelves from 
being infected by the contagious ſpirit” of the® 


poet, which would quickly diveſt us of a virtus 
on which our own happineſs, and that of 8 | 
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The form of ſatire is in itſelf indifferent; as 
— . 
its fom ic is always ſatire; ſo long as it is 
dictated by 2 b of invective. lt is commonly 
in one or other of the three following forts) wiz; 
Narrative, or a ſimple recital of abuſes in the 
poet's own perſon ;-ſuch is the firſt of Juvenal; 
Dramatic, or that wherein ſeveral perſons diſ- 
courſe together, whether they be-nameleſs; a8 in 
the firſt of Perſius; or have names, as Damaſippus 
and Caſſius; Mixed ſatire, or a compound of 
both the former, ag that. fine one of Horace, 
Ilam farte vic ſaerdl. *cBODIAR *© BJ 0% N SH N | 

. to the meaſure and kind n nb * 
has ſometimes, made uſe of the Jambie,; but, Ho- 
race having always employed the Hexameter,. 
- that is no become the ſtanding meaſure. Ju- 


vena and Perſius made uſe of no pther; and our 


French ſatiriſts eee 
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| Goin ius Lucilies, e. Nocke bright, and of 
| an illuftfious family, was born at Aur 
a town in Italy, in the '665th, yeat of Rome | 4) 


Wen 3 wade ds 4 * 


PEPE N Gait 


0 a) Some fay at Suedſa, a town in x Campania, Vell; Paterc. 
L. or Euſeb, in hren. * * 


ON LITERWTONE, . 447 


As he was a perſon of the. ftritefticondu@ him 


ſelf, and by nature an admiter of :decency and 


order, he ſet himſelf. up for a declared enemy to 


all manner of vice (o) Among other objects of 


his poetical he bas fallen moſt bit- 


fregit in illis He compoſed: thirty books of ſa 
ttites, of which ſome fragments only are come 
: N us; ney if We believe the n 


thats uo, great fraſon. 40 regret the loss“ He re- 
pPreſe nta him. to. us indeed as a poet of a ſine taſte, 


and / delicate in Bis raillery, faretus, emancia: narir; 
but hard and ſtiff in\ his compoſttians, and bis 
ſtyle looſe and poor; incapable of taking the 
pains neceſſary in writing, that is) to ſay, in 


auriting well ; for to write much was his: fault. 


Heis compared by the ſame poet to à river that 
ene mus. ernie. os 


69 His fen wide the! conſeious bid rremble,/ * 1h W Pr. 5 


fued them ſword in hand : rat i 26008 BH toit 
£7: -54thjp oy forms gentle Diieiins' b ,, 
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terly, upon one ;Lupus , and Mutius,! genuin 
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rent ; or rather, 3s Julius Sealiger obſerves; thi 
had no current at all. 10 nag $49, 20A 
It is to be wondered at chat u critit of Quintt- 
lian's profound judgment and taſte ſhould differ 
in opinion with Horace in this point. «| For 
part (ſays he) I find ſurpriſing erudition and 
s noble liberty in him, which gave, his: works 
* poignancy with abundance of ſalt; Num ts 
eruditio in 4 miray & libertas,' abus ids acer hin- 
e abunde ſalis (a). But ſurely Horace muſt have 
been particularly attentive to the j he 
formell of him, an he bimſelf was employed in 
the very ſame manner of writing, und was often 
compared to this poet; and, beſides, there was a 
great number of men of letters, who, either 
through their fondneſs for antiquity, through a 
_ deſire of diſtinguiſhing themſelves; or elſe out- of 
envy and hatred to their eotemporaries, made no 
ſeruple to place him above all other poets. 
Therefore, certainly, if Horace had had never ſo 
pins RP ogy” ial, -he-had-.too = 
much cunning and prudence to ſhew it on this 
occaſion. And what he ſays ef Lucilius is the 
more likely to be juſt, as that poet lived at a 
time when letters werr but in their Infancy i in 
Italy: his prodigious facility at writing, being | 
under no regulation, naturally carried him into 
the fault with which Horace reproaches him, of 
having nothing. . —— GRIN | 
„ oo on OSITTDD ITT 
et W dim, 


07 TYTERUWTURE. 23 
him, OO PICO 
a a vaſt deal of ſmoke. SU a Tor tuo” 
He is ſaid — Ae e of 
| 1 but that is hardly probable; for Horace 
calls him old man, where, he ſays, Lucilius con- 
ſided all his ſecrets, and whatever had 'happenet! = 
to him . 22 eee Re Saithful - 
(rings, nog dine 


A 521 2 arcana 2 . al 5 
Cmubbas Abri. | — — won *4,53 


ff 


' Behold kim frankly to his hook impart Wash 
As to a friend, the ſecrets of his heart: 
| Hence che old man ſtands open td your view, 4 
. Tho? e eee ee 
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e Fe Pincus: was/ of 1 
and, as he ſays himſelf (a), the ſon of a freed- - 
man: he was born in the 688th. year of Rome. 
Our poet, improving the advantage of being bom 
in the moſt delightful age of the Roman learning, 
exhibited ſatire with every grace it was capable 
of receiving; heightening it only juſt ſo much as 


was ſuſſicĩent to ee eee 45 
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= His fatite:diſcovers-.no more chan the ſenti 
al | ments of a polite philoſopher,/ who is concerned 
8 ſee the abſurdities of mankind, though he 
x ſometimes diverts himſelf with them, and affords 
for the moſt part only general portraits af human 
*. , if it nom and chen enters into [particu 
ue ecumſtances of perſons and things, it is done 
[| wh not ſo much to offend any one, as to enliven the 
ſubject, and put the moral, as we have ſaid be- 
fore, into action. His names are almoſt all of 
* "them fictigens; i, thoſe that are.) ate real, are of ſuch 
| perſons'onlnayho, were, univerlally, 3:decried, and 
bad no longer any pretence to reputation. In a 
word, the genius that inſpired Horace was nei- 
ther malicious nor moroſe, but chat ofa delicate 
= Ffriendto the true and the, good; taking mankind 
et found them, and efteeming. them oftener 
rather objects = 2 than of hatred 8 
133 W 1984 8 
The title he ori riginally 8 bis 5 2 * 
epiſtles ſufficiently be beſpeaks this character. He 
Called them ſermones, diſcburſes, converſations, 
reſlections, made between à ſew friends on the 
wtme (earned have endeavoutet to reſtore this title 
| as the moſt agreeable to the ſpirit of che poet, and 
his manner of treating things. His ſtyle is plain, 
delicate, ſprightly, and full of moderation and 
gentleneſs; when he cotrects à fool; a ſop, or = 
miſer, de does it in ſo ice a manner, that che 


7 
| us 
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««Popthidiylavd hisphethpared bdsseyef ver Ren- 


tion, (eſpecially ih his ſatires) he has been equalled 


by manyfto: Virgil hiniſelf; but, in the ſimple; ho- 
things can be mort finiſhied:or elegant. One'may 
evety- where trace the eaſe: and delicacy: of the fine 
_ gontleinan,' whois: : always ſufficiently: maſter of 
his ſubject too reduer it to the very eee, 
prope fo without taking in the leaſt from its dig- 
nitye He ſays the brighteſt things with a much 
eſe as others do common ones, and affects — 
ſo much l <aet As. en to add a greater 
a bieſſenſe, e ob e ee buitoey #» 
lige neee * kai 345 ot. * ern 
." dro, lor E. R. 8 LU 8. s ut Sto! #7 
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Kfer Horate came Aulus Perſius n 
was born. at Volaterrz, a city of Tuſcany, He 


was of the equeſtrian order, and related or allied 


re the firſt rank. This poet was * : 


and humane diſpoſition, very friendly 
ging to his relations, and acquaintance, and 
2 ag 8 in his manners and conduct: 
be died aged about 30, in the 624: year oh; our 
Lord, Which! was. the Sth of 'Neto's $ reign; 
Lesben e d leſt us. .abound with noble: 
ſentiments: His fiyle- is full of warmth, - but 
ſo 'obſcured 'by far fetched allegories,” frequent 


_ ellipſes, and overſtrained metaphors, that it great- 
y diminiſhes, their merit. This made - ſonie- 
one ſay, that, ſince Perſius would not be under- 
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The h has eafravcutetite/ imitatecHiprace 25 
85 muck pe yet hiv humour 6 of a per 
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| 1 
me aus peaks t 4 yeung had ben 
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likely co be ill: mere wretched! Ig 
3 ** dee 7 
& fondled like a lapdog, fine lady's 


« bird? Prythee cat pap and anc. ogra again, 
<« gro croſs and pettiſh, and quarrel _— 
1 and refuſe the W- * 


e 


meaning ; in to 
N ſo 215 Fes ao. Ka 
lately tranſiated into W dy Mr. — ortenat 
bustiſter ut lu. ere 
of che body of ſubjoined to the tr: on; in whic 
- bee bn prics tb coll, Fin th authorities, 8 
fuck eſtos 1d belpedt any particular plate of Kit" tber f and 
ham, with tres modeſty, offerad ſcvernl infenious, 


N new, ber the illuſtration of obſcure e 
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porcis, & iratus mammæ lallare recuſus ? - 
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1 < But can any one write, ſay you, with en 
a gen as I have gef Whem do yen think to 
impoſe upon? Whieher-de all cheſe frivolous 
Dexcuſes tend f Nou urg only doceiv ing yourtelf 
_ <.all: this; while, by letting ptecious time wafts-_ 
way in negligence. and ſloth. Alas I the Ul- | 
e baked veſlel gives. an empty ſound, and difco- 
vers the ſocret Hawe thy moiſt clay is as yet 
plant do commang;; now then prepate-to uke 
2 mold, nor ſtart, reluctagt from W A 
d motions of the lerming wheel. biz cr. 
But am I I not caly; enough in my eircum- 
4 ſtances ? 1 have land, you know, aud 
<< feats, and rich moveables in plenty, what occa- F 
Tee ne, "thank Hexen, And ha 
| 1 2 At. ee er 
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 < line from ſome old Tuſcan ſtock, or in/ calling 
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148 THE CITY 


4 13062: ny 42K S016 25 118% 41 4 5 
And ſo vou are 8 with*this; are 
you ? But hat great cauſe of pride is there, 

| pray now, in being the thouſandth in 4 direct 


<< cenſor couſin? — Go, make a parade of *your' 
trumpery to the gaping mob; as for me, I know 
you to the bottom; do you not bluſh to live ſo 
like a beaſt? But it is in vain ſpeaking,” his 


0 t heart is fattened in vice, he is inſenfible of his 


*loſsz and, plunged in difſoluteneſs, down' 1 

mn - hopeleſs of ever appearing a, bo 
the ſurfacet 0g, 'P LE { il 945 ft TY 2334 +44 T7 
id 1508 „Us Gi CEO 1916 4 18 ee | 


0 6 ch. been benen N üosdabg Habs cf [+> 
5 Quid,metuas! cultrixque foci.ſequrs patella eft, 1 
Hoc ſatis ? An deceat pulmonem rumpere ventis, 
Stemmate quod. Tuſco ramum. millefme *. 4 
© oh EEE PWR upd trabeate  falutas ? 8 
Ad poptilum f aleras 4. Ee: te ligt, &i in cute novi. 
Noa Pudet ad morem an US Maite ? os $464 
Sen ſtupevhile yitls, 25 fibris i increvit mem ms 2 
1 „ent culpa i" nefcit quid; , & alto. 
| 5 g bas 3 Hrfih der beth in 1 + 1 
„ Millejume, | "This is a vocative' for's 27 7 155 9 i”. 
eee The word fignifies trappings wy {IE 
likewiſe, n/forv of draament' work by then v1 eg and”. 
men of arms. See Livy; 1; Ki. W. 4 Mi pat here by wy of me- 
| tapbox;forjariy ſhew or parade that i intended Weary ef, 
che unthinking cron - ie 24 lem enen e e 7 
fa) It wi cuſtomary, before they begti to est wembelzet, to 8 
cut off ſome pate dfithe meat; which was firſt put᷑ zůtd a pda bt Jig” 
diſh; them thrown intò the fire ; as an offering to the Nöutold god! 
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? 5 Fath 5 the . Gele, Shen thou 
nl ale 


2 bis, 4 
| 6 * ghgh 


pro 0 fome prank king, the terrox of 


e when his blogdy rage boils 


. Fes may go mad with kno 
- 66 the. the Klcty 


&« geh ul 7: 2) are but emblems of thoſe 


& feel, and the cries leſs pitecug than tho e torn g 


& from bis agonizing ; ſoul ; F yet theſe Mt JE 


— to by. continual fears; not. hal | terr 
b fiſfe the heart of Ne para 0 125 bo 


« from the gilded rpot, he ſaw the þ 
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84 1 une a or 32 "_ 
ud ali ratione velis, cam dira libido ge, 

| overit ingenium feryenti tina veneno : | : 
a . debe, q. 
n qt 


-: magis Siculj gemuerunt era juvenei 
Et magis abratls pendens laquearibus enfis 


moſt cruel tyrant. lus, a it, thinki to flatter his 
el dilpolition, 173 00 22 5 5; — 1 84 8 


Tyel ape invented an engine of Praſz in the ſhape of = bul 
which being made hot, it alive 4, and the, cries 
bee miſera „ag from its, mouth, made ,a noiſe 
+ the roating at the inventor made che buſt gan of 
lis curſed deyice ; for Phaliris ordered him to bedhut vp ip it, fer: 
ich try his own work, 


[The yan tbl wr pt gt had his turn : for his 


people, grown weary of his repextel eruelties, roſe againſt him, and 


| made him experierice part of the 'hiſeties" he had infifted en them. , 
re 8. Cic. ons age” ten e 00, Pole dd 2. 


U Datndtes; Wha Dionyſus, 9 5 N. 6 
vs tookthe ce e convince bim, that Rect 
n, not ford an, 7 n 
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e in his ſight, but 100 a 
13385 loſt. The tortures, 05 2 


150 . Tx Pha! TT PLES | 
© feady to drop its ts point po upon his head , 
« with mock : 2 ave 
„ mercy? 1 ff 1 fall? deep Uw Nd 
e precipice !' ſeized" with 4 Eonſtivus dread that he 


75 te not communicate, even to the wife of his 
betend.“ * ec 0% EY . 9 Dh 1 i 
© Thi follows x ertrag, 1 1 ite is 
Mit Wöre phil ophical. . Heis our author excel- 
tkntly 88 that . of the $toics, Which 
affirms, that th e wiſe br virtuous man is the 45 
| free, and] that aſt vicious men are naturally Haves to 1 


N Ne JEM 
Sir | 
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by. Ver: WEWoult be e; 
« of buman kind: but not freedom that — | 
* his name in one of thine" re- 


0 ber Kine ogy ne 
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ben dat“ 


. ˙ wire Jn... 
Imus præecipites, quam 6 tibi dicat,” . 155 | 
Alm td be We in fl out debe, e W's 
head, and Teated him at a table magnificently ſerved ; but, at 
CT with the p ali deere tat LEE 
7 lender thread, dit F which he 

inf At unederfiinid, "he the & ; etjoyed by 
Ration, farifu . 
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| Las tit | CAVE; 34 
0 e A quiſque Vein, e 
2 Tc eee Whew = fl 


_ was made free in one of the 
mw into wh te eg of TY TS de 99h 5 

- fad his N Nl e «a Hen y__ 41 0 407 v5 Publius | 
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OF 1 TDIFFELTATUES _ 15 
erde the berbecheg dole of a little dirty menfure 
M torn Bond: ada! doſt thou tinnk chat 

+4 thivithhg bout upon the hee Will make 3 Ro- 

un e: But What is this fare liberty, [ay 
yon ? Iv it ner to live ab one will LW F do: 

i an theiefore aim as fret ab ever Briitus was. 

«Hold'?" e "the $toicg'' your conſequerice i 5. 

lle. le id not in dhe power of the prrtor to 

<6. belts tous freedom, not make a fool: conduct. 
<i-himlelf; thro” the nice circumitances-of life, if 

n bechming manner, und te make the' beſt ufs 

e ten. But tell me, friend, doft-thou know. 
hw to moderate thy deſtres ) Cam thou eon- = 
tent chyſcf with 4 little? Det thou kao. 
rod? lad: Why mh afar 00% cen, 5 

D wil rms! 2.00 
ob 
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A 2 quiſquam eſt alius liber, niſi ducere vitam 1 
Cui licet, ut voluit. ? licet, ut volo, vivere ws. $ 
— F Mendole colligis, i ow" bf 
Stoigus, hir, autem merdaei lotus aces = 
Nos Werte E. nee ee Aur 0 
Officia, atquauſum- rapidenpetmintervite. / 
ks eee ee e eee An 
J ſcruld: h Th wei ea 20 male diributien o corn a 
mont the populace, henne one received wind: of mots or ticket, . 
called tefbrula, (cd OH i pra rod his 
| being a citizen. :n5qlus 1 2/- q 4441 Fil oh : Wan 
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8 when to open and when to-fhwtthygranaries, 
5 1 b e eat-Cun'lt 

<< chou; ſtep over a, piece naꝝ in guy wa, 

«6 without ſtooping ere Af Uo 

truly call theſe virtues: thine, 4hou;art wiſe and 

< and free, IL allo; thanks 40;;Heavey,ang;the 

e det thous whe waſt bremer 
no better than one of the wicked like ourſelges, 

| i thou, I ſay, doſt Kill rerain tha. ſame ill. ha · 
12 bits and follies, and haſt only: gloſſed them 
$0 over with: 4 ſanctified air, then I hall reſumne 
3 «the freedom Lallowed ydu, and declare thee a 
till a ſlave, and bound in the: work ſhackles, 
A thoſe, of v eee . Daſti thou bine 
C thou haſt no maſter but hut that ſet thice free; 
< no lord but him who was wont call out to thee = 
«with 4 harſh Voice; Hare CTrHPI arry Tay 
« flippers to utbe | e eee [. 

1 + 2s fruit nuit / Had ufig eis;0ot 
re 4 % - n © But 
mote Sent Dia! el le ep 1 | 


> "of 4 4% - Wok 8. * e Sede Nele 89 2 E. 
D 3:43 551 i 
I — Fain'inats Wigitis Tigkes vi05/ an 
v7 NILS £4 Inque luto fixom poſſis tranſcendere hamm blog aa 
Nec glutto'forbere alivatmn Mercorialentd® tt * 
Hiec mes ſunt, tene, cm bete derte j ee 14 
7 _ z + - Liberque te Rapient; © ee eee 
Sin tu eim focris:nofire pavioante fdrinays/cog „ 000 
Fg to Dag” HATES OS Pare tp ee es- sg ales: baſes 
|  Aftutam vapido ſervas ſub pectore vulpem 4 4925/17 « gnivd 


, Que dederam ſupra repeto, funemque redu 
— dominum | zoxas, niſi * . wF Hor 
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ITERATURE - Ty. 
tA Ha few, Wi BE 
2 command .you now or threaten you. with the 
« Whip or the gallows, you would not mind him, 
"6 and is for "that reaſon you, are free A No, ng 
ee for, "while thy paſlions lord it in thy 7 breaſt, 9 
& rt à s much a flave as when you, cartiee the 
. . and ran like a greyhound. for fear of 
cc the whip p. _ When) you are inclined. to. take 8 
9 lazy morning $ na : comes ape pt and | bids 
' ths riſe; thou esch again: Up! up- „L can. 
nok het! l:. Up th nee 
& "will take : no deniz + and what's to be done Why 
W 34 'lord's commands, riſe and get aboard; 
x ro travel to Pontus to fetch home fiſh, flax We ris F 
„ Coan wines make the "moſt of th 
k kets ; - fweat ar and toil to turn the penny. bs ** 
de an dear, But  Jove will know. {PREY 
X What a fool! 9 A obs dag 
. © head, about heaven 1 But be, 
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3 Te nihil impellit, hops Ma 8 
| 8 & err e *. 
Naſcantur domini, Gi tu impunitior eie, f 11 


Aue de, Jed ad frigiles ſoutca & merus lt hel; 
| "Mane piger fiertis : large, , inquit avatitias. Sa. 7 -- 
Juze: negas 2 inſtat ; forge inguit. Non queo;: furge, +453 
Er did agam ? rogitas ? ſaperdayadvehe Bont, ,, 

: | Caſtoreum, ſtupas, hebenum, thus, lubrica Coa : ; 
| „Tale recens, rimus piper 2 ſitiente camelo, 1175 
„ e . 
| Varo,, ſtatum digito terebrare falinum 510 n 
Peet! f vivere cum Jove tendis- 12040 
_ 22 lodge has inn this in on of bis 
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5 packing up thy 

3 3 on board, nothing retards your voyage, W 

| . you not fot fail ? TL OY ſovereign, | Vo 
. tuouſneſs, fqrbids, | 


Tx W PRINCIPLES od of 
X baggage, the wines are already 
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is N den. 


Where is! 

1 ing Art out of thy Rn? „. e-fel- 
. law's brain is certainly turned, all the helli- 
de bote of the thops will never recover bim Pray 

e what carries you on ſhipbaard ?. To. ear 3 
0 finking tarpaulin, keep company with a parcel 
of drunken, Jouly ſeamen, drink damnable 
9 rs "wine out of a fi nog he "which 


ſmells gf 
piteh and tar enough to Foote one? Hh 


. ou endure all. this to rait your flock Pal fiye 


© per cent to ten? Go. to, friend! belieye 1 me you. | 


0 had better indulge e yourſelf, and make the : malt 


4 <tof fre at Alt: 
. you may be diſt and 


your time. Not beds live. at one Geste! is nat 


A but to-morrow | 
8, and as much. for- 


« e if fuch an ane had EPs lived? Death 
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Zequtturs mioneat : "Quo defode infliic raiy? 4 


Intumtuit; quam non extinxerit urna cicutz, | 
"Pan" mate tranfiliag ? — N 
| Cena ſit in tranſtro, Vejetanumgue tubenum 27 
Exhalet vapida n pice feffflis 'obba 
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pergant avidos fudare deugces? vive 
Indulge ſends; carpamus #yleja, nofttum tf - < 
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e bead cloſe uon thy heeds)-thinle of thaty and 
e Hine Ries. Tue momente that we now 

watt Im tale are gone, to return no more 
Speak l which. wilt thou ehaſe, Avarice or 
Nenfure; fot thy lord? Tulte one er the other: 
bey are both to bave the inaſtefy of thee [by - 
a tufns; ſo ehuſd which of them you will aden, 
e 0 IN on. M M Rü et 
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"We hav ve o omitted vine Huss 4 in "this an quotation, - 
on atcourit _ the. Rd, of alluſioris, metaphors, . 
and minute circumſtances, which would have ap- : 
aſed dry "and tedious i in 7 the tranflation- "iy By the - We 8 
mple £4 given'of this poet, the reader will, per- - 
tis thathe i: is of a very, grave and ſerious diſpoſi⸗ 
tion! : he f 18 even melancholic; 1 but whether i it de 
= his zeal. far 2 Li A natural Yigor: 
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Juvyenalr he is al moſt eld and lifeleſo Thidpoet is | 
all metaphor: the hyperbole is his favorite figure: 
He was endowed with an extragiiginary genius, 
and ſuch a quantity of gall; as might have aleno 
ſufficed to make him poet. Hewwyas bom at 
Aquinum, in the kingdom of Naples. He pa- 
ſed the firſt, part of his life in che exerciſes of he 
ſchools, particularly in compoſing OR | 
Encouraged . by the ſucceſs of ſome verſes, Jin 
which he had attacked the comedian, Paris Aris, b 
began to think. himſelf cut out for ſatire : if — FO | 
ingly he gave himſelf up "intirely, to Pf, and | per- oY 
formed his part fo well therein, tha t he. at a 
obtalded the command of a body of traops,. 1 95 | 
under the appearance of favour, - was baniſhed 10 0. 
che very extremity of Egypt, where they were 
then encamped. Here he had all the time and 
leiſure he could deſire to inyei ainft the in- 
juſtice of Fortune, andthe baſe\ 18 25 great maike 
of power. Julius Scaliger, who is 467 js ge” 
in his ſentiments; calls him the prince of poets: 


and, in his judgment, he für «cells Horace, on ac- 


count of his ſuperior force: ardet, in/lat, jugulat. 


Hlis frſt ſetting out ſuffcientiy hefpeaks: che 
4 ſpirit: and character. of the man (a1 og Nor 
„ What, muſt L always hear, and never make 
6c: ung ?"Muſt 1 be for ever tormented with © | 
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hh Catotianigreurtnbf PPh 45 
„ ſeid (a e eee eee, 
, inſipid comedies (6); and another” wien his 
5 whining tragedies; and) all this with ĩmpunit7 ? 
Lan I bear to haveia whole ſummer's day mur- 
% dered by huge Telephus fe), ot bulky: Oreſtess Il 
«+ (4)everlaſting:rage»?+ No; it cannot be born; ol 
«, we are no longer ſchoolboys, to ſtand in awe 16 
+ of the rod and ferula;, To work, then, "my 
pen tis a folly, While e meet with fuck 1 
&, criouds of poets, to ſpare that paper they woult —- | 
2 eee weren neee | 
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p mihi rec verit ille toga gabe tt, 
End Re. reg impune diem W augen, 
21 {1 Telephus? aut ſummi plena Jain Dann 
Scriptus, & in tergo, nec dum finitus Oreſte ? 
rnb OR, r Ng. 14 
0 1 Stulta eſt clementia, cum tot i 5 i | 
181i) /Vatibus coburnas peritiitie phrcers bis bs 30" i 
2 vs ee of which Theis was the bebe z it wit 
an obſc mbonſel 06" 5 
about * We ee pro in 
Rome, ut that time, er Fe e ene £ 
0 e e on which occaſion, there was gehe= | 
*(b) 2 comedies and qobining. tragedies, Every tranſlation 
£ . ſatire theuld-bey teig Gepe by tiving a ſatyrieat turn E 
words and phraſes, Juvenal makes uſe only of two words, Togatas 
and Elges, The firſt fighifying the Roman comedies, the latter, ſim- 
ply an eleyy, Dat, had theſe comedies or elegies been good.in their 
- kinds,. Javenal Would not, certainly, have been. ſo much diſpleaſed 
at chem as he-appears to be, On this conſideration, we have, in, 
nee eee the bene than bo the Eure, ee 
Ce) Telephus was king of Nyfag and fon w Heels Auge, 
He was dikewiſt the fobjd@'of/ d traged y)) 
(angeben was the fon of Agamemnon and Clytemneſtra, He | 
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What determine — — the iſh 
wie voin is not only the number of bad poets of 
Mis time, the that might paſh ſorꝭ a very ſuMcierit 
reaſan 3 but be takes up arms, on accouht-of the 
_ ex686-4 Which the webs af his age are carried. 
A. ſunsbing irregularity prevails theo! ell end- 
tions af people. They game away their fortunes, 
"they rob, they plunder ont anothel. One ruins 
him ſelf. im fine cloaths, another by 
other by the luxury of his tahle; ſome kill. them 
ſelyes, by their mn debauches, others ſtab or 


reign in triumph, while virtue 8 1 ; 


perſecutad,, R ber heads WET. ſe- 


Cret. ” SIO» 
Would you: ite" to ern go "= WY 
„ be villainouſiy bold, and dare do aftiofs that 


« marit the gallowe, or'- baniſhment; « 'Virtee, 


6 now'2-duys, is praiſed; and Jeft to/Mirve, Our 


Its. E their. riches. ie e 
< engrmity of their crimes 3 this builds them pa- 


ny an 2.0 Fer: ay 
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Ty” : gfe aliguis, Probigas laudatur & age. (> 68 vi4 
iminibys debent hortos, practoria, wenn,. d 
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een his car,, denne de of hi foes, ich the had. | 
deen acceſlyry, - His ſtory hasfyrnihed ſudij ect for: mare thagedies 


than any, whatever f Seenis pgitarus Sgr. Vun 
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building, an- 


poiſon one another. In han. wiekodnaſt and 
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ces this, loads.the groaging. ſide-board. with 
| & maſſy plate, this plants their gardens, Garves 
KC their ſtatues, and hangs. the ;tpacioue gallery 
U« With Pictures of immenſe price. 8 „ Wort, 
6 «; 12 Age ever bore fo- large a gte of vices 3 1 . 
1 enen to match us, of add any, thing-to 
© the preſent crimes, Satire may now ſpread is- 
1 fails, and. take all the, winds that Ho . 
© (a), Rel and ita.ghoſts, the Stygian. lake full 
« of. black frogs, and Charon waſting aver, thou- 
| « ſands of | ſouls in A boat; ate now thought 
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« * fables to fright fog with, and what. none but | 


« children believe j hut you may ſaſely believe them. 
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nay, egg eee 

Ni eit plhovida quod noſtris moribus addat = . 

Poſtaritet: — mire, | 
91 nr Wien Wi ering 

00 Totes pande finn. « BY 4s 
(e.. Edie alias Manes, r 


N comum d Stygie ranas in purgite e, 2 
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eue una trance ade tus mille eyrobes/ 1 1214+} 
öl A No eons. TY 


tu vera pura. Curius quid ſentit, & am TOE 95 


| Pyrrbus out of Main d, andehe,. ee the dan 8 
nites brought him à latte ſum o -waney, de was fitting by the 


ko boiling Game herbs, wſuſad it, with this te ſajieg, 


1. tat he bad ee rule 0794 ee, than $6-rch, rect. Ahn 
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De we to} J And Fa W 0 bY: „ 
at the great ' amillus, the Cremeran le- 

oy gion Ce), and thoſe noble youths who bravely 

21 fell in Cannæ 8049 fatal day; what, I fay, Sf 

eye ſuppoſe thoſe illuſtrious COL to 

ye when they fee ſouls deſcending from their 555 5 
4 loved, once virtuous" Rome, All foul, and with 


3 © the Val T Wel 7 not call out for 3 
ee und ſulphurts parece % 


- © Even thoſe who carry the outward appea 
of virtue, are not free from the corru ption 75 5 
times: za eit laiſtered faces, anctfed air, and 
_ philoſophical difeourſes, impoſe” only u pon fools, 
ti br nk otra Pda bara; b 


1 (a) 41 0 
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eee tee & Canhis conſunpta juventus, n 


Tot bellorum anime, * quotics inc talis ad los 
Umbra venit? cuperent Iuftrart, f que dareritur © 
| Sulfura 'curn"tiedic} & ff foret hathids Yulrus, s. 
- 44 two Scipio's, called' by Virgil,” ab feeds Belk ; theſe 
| were Publ. Cornelius" Scipio; who oyercime" Handibal, and was = 
| ſurnamed Africanus 3 und Lucius Cornelias 1 defeated 
. Antiochus, king of Syria, und was named Abaticus. LI. L 
(6) Fabtithas'and Camillus, two Rothan zentral, faqot fo wer 
integrity amd frogatity:* a bier 2934) een £21959. £7. 299 
(ey This legion; which'was cut to-picces neut the river Cremer, 
in Tuſcany,*was compoſed of 300 yountz noblemen, all of one fat 
| miily, and of dhe name of Fabius. They undertock tö curry on 


tte war; alone, againſt the Velemtess Law n. 4999 © 


ad) Came was a pitiful village an dhe Kingdom of Naples; 
made famous by the overthrow Nee eee 
who loft up ard ef, 40% en. Liv, xxii. 47. 


To This nas the mothod of purfing bende en but 
r Liv. I. W 04 Sands 
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_- ofa) m ready te die vith-yexation, bd ©* 
hear theſe fellows pretend tonieralize ; I with 1 
_ SimyfllfÞander the north pole: One would 
oa ay A their outſide: of temperance, every 
cel dne to be a Curids, and they are, in fact, 
SS alliBacchanalians;wm their Wee 
___ #: ofdeted; wif. of living. In the firſt place; 
th theyare, 4c. a man, profoutdly ignorant; theilt 5 
deiſhelyes are loaded with books, and their ſtudies 
eſtuck full of buſtoes and: bronze's. Hie is the 
d moſt learnad, who has the fineſt Ariſtotle, ot 
bit elne beſt Cleanched, over his chimney: piece. 80 
eme er truſt to utſid e. 
4+ Theſe paſſages ace every one full of an extreins 
_ vivacidt ; the poet petſectiy in a fury He is the 
an throughout ; nd, if he finiles ſnretinaes;: it - 
4 with: a ſmũle nfoinſult an, ik 


im the; faujtly, fativey we inegt wich the moſt 


outting ſtrokes and bittercinvedives imaginable; 
In this he/attacks/the-empenar Pomitian, and to 
wakecſure of his mark, jand-reachchica by degrees; 
| hetbeging with one of his chief favorites, tamed 
| Qvriſpinus, wbo, from a ſlave, was raiſed to the 
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1-46 nee mate lie ee henppentede: 
a monſtes that hes not ame angle! vietue toe - 
____ #$,daom, hip vices ; worn out and fectile mitch 
$ debauchery, he has nothing but the fire of luſt 
left to warm him. What then avaihabe 
A iſtately iporticoes, under which [his fired. males 
el drane their wortideſs- burthen ! What the long 
and, thickening | ſhade, that ſhields. him fm 
che ſulery ſun 3 or bow ininy acres of the 
t, publio place he can call is dn; oriwhat are 
tbe number of his-palaces ? N had mat what. 

ever enn be happy, much beſe ah infamous 

* corrupter of chaſtity j.-aw-incoſtbous:>brace;, 

e that e g Alon ND 98.7 2g Stott'T 


- /'Dhis! ns more dhe gentle fatire of ; Horacts, 


\ 5 wat tickles while it reprehends; nor that of Fer · 


Gus, which iout oF our follies 3 
Nut: ſatire med with ſword} ahd:frantic. With 
rage... The detail-hrermakesbf Orifpinas's wealth, 
in bnly tnxiliewy han ortune he 
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rag $0. ever him. and mithout, a then in his fwot, 


is now ſeen, welkisg in all, che public places, Re. 
But, ſtays the, port is not. going to diſcaver, hie 
| Em, 


with a few trifling circumſtances. bort 


4d * But, now of, fighter ſaults z, 2nd, yer; had 
7 any other done the fame, they would have been 
ae the Oenſar,. But. bet even god 


i man. would: cqune, 8 diſgrace, does, hanour . 


18 — But what js do he aid: af 3 wretgh, 
im bein is, if poſhble; warf xereable than 


72 Was. 13. the 05 days 93 
lavith 18055 gaye. fx. 


& a barbel ; what a pri 3 Sie fiſh, W Wü 
the Mien Ki might 3 
*« for. leſs |. One migbt purchaſe a n 

49 pleaſanteſt ber of 1 Ka z for 45 
eee "en. oft 
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dhe master che emperor Ta if one Hude 
e toons ſWallowys (o' many ſefterdii"at 4 Meal; 
chien yer Would have: made but 4 ſmall Ade 


__ «ith at the other's table, when but indifferent 


0 ſerved © een SOS wer a 


bobs Hejiny"Callioþe? godch of wo 


ee e it Au ang "Jinggladr y 
© ſtrains. Alf here is truth, "plain, honeſt truth; 
help then, chaſte virgins of Piexia's font, belp 
teme to recount the faithful narrative, in retur rn 
«for the pleafin title T haye given Fön. 
nis invocation "is altogether | 90 WY 
A Se us to underſtund, that it requires 2 more 
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© -"Ih6ipe;Calliofe nj" xt 
Cuantandum, W e ie? narrate, a 
pP 10 * 1 fle ben * . 
(a) Flavius Donitianus, the Fyctfih Celar, Was the vet. 
paſjan, and brother ts Tity „ furnamed the alight "ol mankind, 
en He ficteWeT in this ephe; ke Wis "thee oft ruel of | 

his predeceſſors; being deli and 'refintdly To. "He 2 ö 
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times carried 
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Ri beg tranſlator of. this work: has ven- 
Mr. Dryden's verſificationi 
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probation'of his readers. 121. e 


Wen he, wich whom mie Flaig tice docay's, 1 


| The proeniag world with iron ſeeptre fay'd -— /* x 
When a bald Nero reigiꝰd and ſervile Rome obey'd; 


to court; the folding doors 0 open of themſelves, 
to give him admittance ; he approaches the Toyal 
preſence,” and thus makes his | compliment : N 
18 dread fr, this eribute; from ON WANs d 


00 great for private kitche ns tg cont "we 
* glad genius ſacrißce this day, * 466i apo] 


common meats reſpectfully give way, © 


Haſte to unload your ſtomachs Ca to receive 


This turbot, that for vou did only live. WES 
So long preſery d to be imperial food. 
Glad of the net, and to be _ Pd. * 


2 | MH ers HL, 299592017 sac ot . How 
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e jem ſomiouimum . Tien ee 

, Vitimws, 4 cla do ſervitet Romi Neronf ; 

.. Tune Picens : Acelpe, Arlt, gs 3 4 
eee eee ſocis, genialis agaturt 46698 "oy 12205 
Iſte dies, proper ſtomachum laxare ſaginie, i5t4 


ts: Et tya ſervatum conſume in ſæcula A 


e 
"at uſed to provoke vomiting, td empey thy, 
ſtomachs, and” Wm Wee a keener appetite for 25 — 


meal, rabidam fa orexim, and vomit ut d, et edunt wt. 


in the raom, ja gle, the; author has zendered 
into profein the French ; and hopes; that this 
liberty will meet with the d e £017 ago 9 
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| + HowfulſdmnethisYhow groſs yet this takes) 
7 And che wis prince wich empty pride dees frelt. 
N monſrous can be ad or feign' d, r e 

But with belt and zo is emertdindy! , burn 

Wueste his face thewortlitefs welch ds prate'd, = [ 
. Whom vile court-flatt'ry to a gad had rt ! tt 4 
2 But n hard gte thepaleee.- Keen dd 
capaciaus of the mighty... movong 9 T 
| Toagerdebatorare, pris ="! Yi 4 / 
; His truſty and aſh uote . int a L 

In whoſe pale le that ghaſt 


That haunts the Uangerous 2 0 gerd great. 


The loud Liburn alan that the Pa d P22 | 
Ran, run; be's fel, bes fot, . a0 
Bat, With His robe Hasch ee Joes cane 
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Curie, . e Kd: 
Pegafus, attonitæ poſitus modo villicus arbi. 


* The Romans made their criers from the people ef Liburnia, 


8 a part of Nlhyricum, on account of theivJoud-voices, ' Y zx. 


(a) This was a c tizen, of Alba, a cry learned. lawyer, and 
| prefe@t, , beige f "which anſwers to. our Jord 
_ mayor, fie cats bit hore 2 bailiff ; 3x. if Rome, by Damitian'e 
ervelty, "bats Far loft its betty and privilegts, that it war how no” 
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What eee e, 1 
And faichfalleld'expoitder'of the e; ME pane 2 ( | = 
Yet in ill times thought af things dean's ben, 18 
When juſtite werd her frond the len. aA 

Old Cm nen, plenſant, thb“ eld) appears ; 1 
His wit nor humoup yielding 0 lie eats? - IN —_ 
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nd manners eh a8 is R sen 24 


bomwefere uifel end thun he. 0 * 
To he the earth and e 9 7 5 1 
If, as kivthdughys:wers fab, Wente werefree? )) 


WT * were mae ts vent his gen role Mt | 
To Rome's diss „and terror of mankfnd, * 0 | 


If cruel bee ft Ar! 
But what's Wu a proids bal of 
With whon/@K6ever,” the" hdr * 27 8 
Atevy fentened th Ws M artaben td od: of © | 


Tho? the Yiſcourſe weft o ug weightier things, | | 1. 
- Thanſulty — NLAS Selgs-y" Ht" = 
. "THY well he knew, and therefore never try d. '13 | 


"xe „ bg el rte 855 dane r 5 FIN 3 N Nor A 
| 4 — n 2 * * 
AY ; An ne le tune pofoſt ? eee | 1 


Interptes hegen hOtiffitous 2 omg quanquuit if 
Temporibus Jivistraftanda-putabatinermi -- Ts YI 3 
Juſtitid. Vent & Oriſpi juounda dene, | , 
Cujus erant niores Jun ls facuhdlay mite „ 
Ingenium. Maria, uc verras, — 0 LANE: 

Quis conſe Witt, * 601465, . pee fib ill — WH * 1 4 
Scevition dem mste, e home ne Büetet N 1 


4 H Dondkum ! * id iole KG: ee Ws he | I. 
Du due dg plusiis, ant -@ftibus, aut bee el e 


$ > | © Veteddcuturi fitrum-gendebatnmict 2. ? . 
0  Me-igitur-nuaquary direxit brachia centra N * | 
RIM | 3 net cdvis a. wo bara gue, ut id ca 


r 


TAK vanettiea. _ 
Nay Sigh all Rowe, era Daene , 


x man that for, ch truth 4 Mie iel bal. 


So ſafe; by wil-complying flkncedhbernt: n ni 32 


"Brin in that court did foutſcare ſumimers Mol nov? 


. Montanuy/;belly nent, aduanting d +) 


Before the, ſweating ſenator did gor ton tim ell 


Scented with caſtly, oils and eaſtern: gums,. bo 


Criſpinus; after, hut mugbifweeter, comes wi . 


ore than would ſerve tuo fun rula far perſumes. 
: Then Pompey, nane more Rid ia tha court game 
Of emting throats} adh a ſoft whiſpet. came. 
Next Fuſens Cali he he many peaceful da 


For Dacian vultures. was ſreſerv da prey 221204 ol 
Till, having; fad d was evonghtatbomes tu 11 
He led abroad th! unhappy arms-ofRomes:;:- wif 


Nor came :Vejeqto-hart a but aniaſpird,! U 
* thee, Bellona, by. t fury fir'derr51ns) e. 

Turns 3 prophet.;, ſee, the. mighty omen, ſes, enTr. 
* cries, al ſome, ilinitrious vi aan ur vulad gf 5 2 


ea: en 2% Nad view? os 24H nf n 1 


018 | Vote ain pers & vitam impendere vero. 
abdomine-tardus- zz 
3 - Et,matutioo ſu dans Criſpinde mem, ae cc n/\ 
Quantum i redolent duo funera : frier ivo 
Pompeius tenui zugulos aperire ſuſurro; er 
Et, qui vylturibus ſeryabat viſcera Dacis, | - 
Fuſcus, marmorea meditatus prelia villa. %% 
Nom cedit Veiento, ſed ut ſanati cus care 


HE Percuſſus, Bellosa, tuo divinat.: & ingens B&a 44/3, . 


TSA Omen babes, jnzvit,. magni clarigue triumphi: . 
(a „cn Fuſcus, a nobleman Who carried on the wat int | 


che Dacæ. This man had never ſeen an army in his life · time, nor 

. ay rr ape 
Und himſelf din Ses be. #5; Din, 7 l * $45 01 
tri 4 ; ' 


L f 
- 8 
* : 
* 


r DKITERATUBDE, 60 
| Some captive king thee ebene; 
Or, from his Aritiſh chariot hendlong thrown, ' 1 
The. proud Arviragus ſa) come tumbliug down 
The monſier's foreign. Mark the pointed ſpears 
That from thy hand on his piere'd back he wears ! 
Who nobler cauld or plainer ching preſage ? 
Yet one thing ſcap'd him, the prophetic” tage | 
Shew:'d not-the-turbor's country, non its age. — 1 1 

At length, by Qæſar, the grandiqueſtion's/pot : 

My lords, your judgment; ſhall the fiſtu be cut? 
Far be it, fat from us Montanus criess a bes. 
Let's not diſhonoun thusthexioblerprizedt ts 1 
A pot of fineſtearthi; thing, deep, and wide, 
Some ſkil fal- quick Prometheus CI. muſt pfonidel 
Clay and the forming wheel prepare with ſpeed- 
But, Cæſar, be it from henceforthidecreci, itt 
That potters on the royal progreſs wait, 

I “ aſſiſt in theſe emergencies 

5 This counſel pleas'd; nor could it all to 0 = ay 

- So fit, ſ&worthy of the man that Tpake.... 
Vol. II, Part I. I. 
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TT 61% 3% 1 Ty Foe They 


R ——— 
KRegem alicuzm capfes: aut de temone, Britanno 
Excidet Arviragus.: peregrina eſt bellus, cer nis 
N Erectas i in .terga fades 2 hoc defuit. unum vr * 
| Fabricis, patri m ut rhombj, memotaret mum 
Quidnarn igitur cenſes ? conciditur ? — 
a Dedecus hc, Montanus ait 4 teſta alia e * 
Qu tenul muro ſpatioſum calligat orbe m. * 
© ''D3betut magnus patinæ fobitulgue 9 „ 
Attzillam, N rotam citius properate 3 ſed.exhior | - 
Tempore 5 jam, Czſar, figuli tua rr. 
we © Vieit digna viro ſententia, e e eee 
20 b wf. ig of Britain, s. 


$07 et geen 


, mi is be "whom poets. feign 195 Wend ur 
clay, and put life into them by fire ſtole from heaven. This 
is * 41: ene and means no more than a {ki!ful Fugue | 


Surzitur, 
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170 THE PRINCIPLES 

They riſe, and ftraight, all with reſpeAful awe, 
giv'n, obſequiouſly withdraw.” 

Whom, full of eager haſte, eee z 
Our n th 
As if ſome news he'd of the Catti tell, 91 
Or that the fierce Sicambrians did rebel? 


1 


rere ne e 


With freſh alarms, chreatning the fate of Rome. 
What folly this ! but oh ! that. all the reſt 

Of his dire reign had thus been ſpent in jeſt ! 

And all that time ſuch trifles had employ d 


In which ſo many nobles he deſtroy'd ! + 


He fafe, they unreveng'd, to the diſgrace 


Of the ſurviving, - tame, patrician race! 


But when he dreadful to the rabble Ink 
Him, whom ſo many lords had flain, they "_ 


s "1m 7 . { * 
—— * td ail a TY FO" 1 A \ —_—— : . # " af 1 . £ 4 2 
s * _ , 10 y — — — * 
VR TY. * p T” 


® * The Catti, or 


_ + Surgitur,, & miſſo proceres exire jubentur 

©  Concilio, quos Albanam dux magnus in arcem” | | 

Traxerat attonitos, & feſtinare coaftos, . ; 

. Tanquam de Cattig ® aliquid, torviſque "REI He 

11 n erfi pa tibi 5 orbis 4 Sor is ; 
' iti veniſſet epiſtola pinna. . | 
am his potius nugis tota ille dediſſet 
ſevitiz, claras quibus abſtulit urbi 
Nluftreſque animas impunꝭ, & vindica nulle? 

. z peſtquam cerdonibus eſſe timendus 

Caperat } hoc nocuit Lamiarum + cæde madenti. 


e, were Scythians inhabiting the northern coafts 


| $i N. the Black Sea, The Sicambrians were a people of that part of 


* 


many now 


Weſtphalia, and the county of Gueldres. | 
+ Laniiarimn.)] part for the whole, | After having deſtroyed 


moſt of the principal families in Rome, without any one having the 
. _. courage to make head againſt him, he turned his cruelties 
: HE! beſs rs cp as here Be rack hs ruin, 


on 
br 


* 


neſs, and acrimony of ſatire. This manner my 


IE or rA un He 
In this extract we have all the force, bitter- 


vails thro” the whole of this author. He is not 


ſatisfied with painting, he engraves Aw, and 
even brands with an hot iron. 


- 
"Ba * 
, 1 


W 15 


pieces the ſtatue of Sejanus (a), is one of his fineſt 
paſſages, He rallies, in the bittereſt manner, the am- 
bition of that miniſter, and the folly of the Roman 
people, who only judge by appearances. He un- 
dertakes to prove, in this ſatire, that men are mad 
in their wiſhes and purſuits ; and that they are 


very -often ruined by ſucceſs. Aﬀer a num- 


ber of examples in ſupport of this aſſertion, be 
comes to that of Sejanus, who met with his 


deſtruction in the very y crounſtace of his ete- 
vation. (b) _ 


Sem ah tie A) toe 
Purſues, and hurnes headlong to their fate: 
Dowa go the titles; and the ſtatue erownd 
Is, by baſe bande, . 


7 e . 
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01 Mikifter to ren who, intending, to de- 
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. pint twaliits Mil!" 1 


Pans, eans, and-piſpess; 4 whole. lcitchin trade. 


17. THE OR HC 11P1L vs 
3 guiltleſs horſes C) and;therchariotwheet 

he lame effeQs of vulgar fuxy feel: 432 bt 8. . 
The ſmith, prepares, his hammer far the groge, 
White the lung d bellows hing fre provoke; 

8 I n 

Sejanus, almolt zrſt of Roman name 
The great Sejanus crackles in the fla 5 


2 1. vi 32 


On amüls ; and of head C and limbs ale made, 


Adotn your doors with:laurels;/and's bull. 
Mr de wb lows wn N and 1 
Sejanus, with a rope, is dragg'd along; oh 
The ſport and, laughter of 5 giddy: n 203 66, 


| Good lord! ey cry, what Ethiop, lips he ba, 


How foul a nout, and what a hapg are! © 10 1 198 
By Heav'n, T never could endure No 8 


But my how cagy His monſtrous crimes £ gh 7 


r What 
fa deinde, rows bigatum impagta pris * 
EF e ilnineritis franguntur 8 : me, I 
ignes, jam follibus atque camſnis os 


9 14na 1 & crepat ingen 1 
| 8 un ! einde ex ſacie toto orbe ſecunda * 121 
| Fiunt urceoli, pelves, fartago, patellæ. = 
Pone domi lauros, duc in capitolia magnum 

Cretatumque bovem, Sejanus ducitur undo | 

Gaudentomnes: N labrat quit f 
Fultus erat nunguam (fi quid mibi credis TWh 
int botminem:” See quo cecidit Tub quinn”. 


Ade trfdraphit chirit nd borlg, 1 1 ware in 
figures of marble, or bronze, round his ſtatue. 


(5) This part of him is, named pteferable to any other, to 
render bs oſition mare ſenßble 5 that face which was fo lately 
e 


. 


"ow © +; cos 


the object very. ope” 8 adoration, is. no. . 
plats, aud, N ch ue e dee af: precarious 


r IE FATURY. 173 
What is the charge, and who the evidence 1 Vie © 
- (The i ¹,² of the nation, and the pri * 
Nothing of tis ; but our old Cefar 
A noiſy ener denen 5 * 02-28 
| Nay, Sirs, if Orſar wit, Tekno me, 
He's guilty, and the queſtion's out of 1 ' 
Io goesithe mob (for that's ritipfiry thing,) 
_- Whetz the king's trunip, the mob are for ue | 
1 follow fortune, and the —— * Ht .. 
"Is ſtill againſt the rogue condemn'd to die. 
WU 7012 tg ie <> „Milt 3 . FER N MIA. 


Of the FAA en. 84 I 8 . 
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Larau m 8 | 
"ares; und $i 10 the fatnous A * 


e 


ſmooth and natural 3 do bor, d —.— he wg 
be ſaid to have merit. 
een 462] 145! e. 225 1 ook 1 
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— alk ie GAIN evi x 
_ bbruba, > Verboſa B/grandls epiftolifventt 106 
A Capreis + bene habet, nil-plus idtefrago : fed quit 
rn ut ſempen & ,, 


mie x2k Nat 401 3b & 19425 * 
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cup 


or a parallel: between theſe 
nn, 
N. Ne, p- 


13 8 


„ THE) Irres 
As. | PT. b ei ö 
ee . FP 2 ie, — 5 
a e jul gas pudiques. 25 | 
Did not the Cynic looſeneſs of his = 
eee pe eee geg 


In: .extenuation. aſi abs. faglt; it may. be! al- 
jedged, that, as he copied intirely after tbe mo- 
dels of the Latin ſatyriſts, he thought bimſelf 
obliged to follow them in every thing; and looked 
upon a freedom of expreſſion, as one of the moſt 


| neceſſary ingredients in bis compoſition. to 
ble. following, his, mages of relating a 


a e e e & ies 5 
Se promenant un jour ——— 
RKeqnut en amitiẽ deux hommes apparens, | 
I Tousdeux d'iges pareils, mais de miceurs di 
. E'an avoit nom Minos, Pautre avoit nom Tantal. 

nt les Ae an ciel, & d'abord leur Stals a | 
| Parties bons propos, les graces &les ts, * 0 

Tout co que la faveur depart aux favors ? 
Ils mangeozent a ſa table, avaloient Fambtofie, - - 
Et des plaifirs du ciel ſaouloient leur fantaiſie. 
no Iss &rojent comme chefs de ſon conſeil prive, 
Et rien n'etoit bien fait ons n' euſſent eG: 
Minos eut bon eſprit, r 
Ee ft juſqu's 1a fin jouer ſon 
Lautre fat un lan  revElant les ſecrets 
Da ciel & de ſon maitre aux hommes indiſcrets. 


W > 


FP avecque prudence ay ciel $impatroniſe, 


4 5 


4 I 


OF ELTERATURE EY 


_ This little; ſpecimen may ſerve to ſhew- the 
character of Regnier as a writer: his ſtyle is all 
along eaſy, flowing, natural, and vigorous ; but 
he does not always preſerve 2 proper dignity in 


the words and thoughts, nor even in the things ; 


and is ſometimes tedious and abſurd, Where he 
copies his, imitation. is in general ſo ſervile as to 
become a Ga far ſhort of the OE: 


.BOILEAU.. 


Nicholas Boileau Daene who! it 8 
ſixty years after the aforementioned poet, was 
much more circumſpeR in his Works, as know 
ing, that decency in writing is no Jeſs a virtue 


4 Ee 


chan deceney of manners. His natural talent got 


the better of his education; and tho' he was 
ſon, brother, uncle, couſin, and brother-in-law to · 
thoſe of the long robe, and that his parents had 
determined to bring him up to the bar, yet was he 


reſolved to be a poet, and, hat's more, a ſatyri- 


cal poet. L ee 9:7 502 apa 1 
himſelf, i in ſpeaking to his [book : () „ 
Tell all mankind,” white'ermy ſbes , 
Tm e 
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(4) Depoles hardiment dn un ford cet homme horrible, - 
Oe cenſeurqu'on a peint 6 noir & 6 terrible 


2 
© 


270 THE PRINCIPLES | 

That he who has for railing been revild; 
Tho', in the main, plain, equitable, mild. 
rn nor did he c, ιt,'ỹ / 1 
E piteſul out of ſpit 


A award, his N * 477" 
Jincerity | he liv'd he taught, 


oy tho” by wretched rhymers teaz'd, his pen, 
Whene'er it Yaſh'd the poets, ſpar'd the men. 
True Was His verſe, büt it Was fill Uiſcreet; © © 
And ſour as he may ſeem, r & 6: 


In body weak, not ſhort, nbryet tov tall; 
Nor is he what the world voluptuous call: 


Hitnſelf leſs virtudus than-he's virtae*s lied, 

Let „ bee ef erer Mews. _ 
TP 4 at 33 £5 get Heim 

| verſe is ſtrong, rad, þ harmonious, and 
| full, and the. pa Leine d en 
. «ff eh bop; not [7 20 56 

„ cunplicity andvaakewf Reg 
nier ; but then he has kept himſelf free from His 
faults} He is conciſe, diſtinct, ant careful in all 
be writes, newer admmting any thing uſeleſs, 
ſuperfluous, or obſcure. nf of His ſatire 


Mee 1 . 905 £1 umi 


rin * 93 — 4 


1 e ami Lui, WT 
- Qui cherchant dans ſes vers la ſeulę verite,. | 
Fit, fans @tre molin, - ſes plus grandes — 
Et qu enfin fa candeut ſchle a fait tous ſes vices : 
. Dites que harcels par les plus vils rimeurs, 
-—- —» Jamaisy leffent lesen, il-wofloura-leurs mouts, . 
4 Libre dans ſes difcours, mais pourtant toujours . | 
. Aflez foiblede corps, aſſen dovx de viſage, 
| Ni petit, ni top grand, 4rds-peu voluptucun, 
Ami de la vertu, plutòt que des vertueut, ' 


| % LITERWTURE, 177 
is to attack ve in "general; and bad authors in 
particular, He never calls u villain by vis name, 
| but makes no ſcruple of naming a bad author 
who has offended bim, as a Warning to others, 
and in Uefence of the r rig hts of underſtanding, ahd 
good taſte. This Nen been imputed to him as 
a: fault by ſeveral perſons, either thro'- intereſt, 
ſerur ulouſneſo, ct littleneſs of mind; he calls him- 
ſelf to an account for it in his ninth ſatire, 
which he addreſſes to his genius, or muſe, and 
We himſelf in a manner as juſt as it is ſin- 
be 6 1 to hard in PE engage 
ner: ner: (a ic N 17 


Wet! muſt you am 0 pate, 
40 Neſs quarrels to yourſelf create? 
For ever ſome freſh murmuring muſt I hear? 1 1. . 
And are you till xeſoly'd not to forbear ? 
Give me a reaſon why you'll kin rail on, | 
.- no joke, faith, mule you 1 muſt hav e BY 


| To which his muſe makes reply 100% 0 


| Is it to rail, to tell an empty ſot, 


| His trance will fal him, PE EF. 
*$*:f7+23 LHÞ 1:4 15 : To 
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(a) Yeu tata Wabenjecte A nal 
Et faudra-tUil-fans ceſs eſſuyer des querelles. ? 4. 
N' entendrai-je qu Auteurs fe plaingre & murmure: ? 
J=iqu'a quand vos fureurs doivent - alles durer , 
_ Repondez,, mon Eſprit, ce n le. 4 * 
$3 oo 9. Ad 
ee + © Maigy Gee Pere cette ble 
444386 Wit pour wa maigre.autear ge Je ddt en ff, * 
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178 THE PRINCIPLES 


To thew a poet, of his buyers proud. 
That ſound as well as ſenſe will pleaſe events 
- That ev'ry vile trandlator's not a wit, ... 
Nor ev'ry college prieſt for preaching fe: | 
I this, by your ſo ſage reproof, you mean, | 
Then truth's impertinence, and reaſon ſpleen. 


- There is nothing in the original but ae * 8 
plickble to reaſon and good ſenſe in this anſwer, de- 
livered with a becoming dignity and freedom : the 
expreſſions are all of them juſt and clear, often rich 
and bold; and the turns eaſy and fprightly. 
There is ng wanting, nothing ſuperfluous. 
This is one of the diſtinguiſhing characters of 
this writer's elocution. He had the ſecret of 
making the wants of the hone paſs for thoſe Se 
ſubject. But to Proceed: a 


Call it not railing, tis not ſo ie | 
. Railing now flatters and beſpeaks you fair; 
As thus, were Alidor's ſtory to be told, 

It would not all at once his faults . 1 


Q 


r 


PT Ti | -— 1 ad 

Et qui, voyant un fat sapplaudir dun ouvrage, 

$1 > he} Od h droite raiſqn.trebyche I chaque page, 
I Ne s'&crie auſſi tit: L\mpertinent Auteur ! 
1 ennuyeux Ecrivain ! ie maudit Tradustenr ! 
A quoi bon mettre au 8 | 
Et ces riens enferm6s dam de grandes paroles? 5 

-e done I migine, reg 

Nen, non, la mi&gifagee y va plus doucement. 

Si Yon T OO; 


Dr e 
: | * My Alec, 
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OF LITERATURE. 79 
But ery, with fawning ſneer and accent mild. 
What, Alidor! I knew him from a child. en. ; 
He was the ſmarteſt lacky in the town ; rt 
- Well! who'd have thought he'd ever wear Sas 
But like a ſaint, to make his reck'ning even, 
The wealth he ftole from men he gave to heavn. 
Thas they de fame with art, and, mild in note, 
They compliment you, when they cut your throat. 


What verſifer can make his "I AA 
more firm, vigorous, and yet eaſy manner? He has, 
by malicious people, been ſometimes ſtyled the 
laborious Deſpreaux: dut de laboured more oy 
_ conceal the / pains be nr rin bee Ne. 


others now-a-days'do to ſhew theirrs. 

A foul, above a mean compliance born, 

Tuo rally in ſo ſoft a tone would ſcorn... { 
N With hobbling verſe to quarrel, what offence # & 
Or wrong to war with thoſe who: war with nal 

To laugh at ſuch au labour to delight  _ 

In vain, i is ey'ry common reader's — eil. 
0 K. — 4 Drin ME Jos «4 443%. 344, 


— 


| _ Py og Fey pe e 

1 einn want qu I fut commis, ; 

Cie un homme d' honmeur, de pitte profunde, 

8 „„ W 

.  . , » VeiljourrTadreſe & mebdire avec at- z | 
"gs | Ft c'eſt avec reſpeRt enforcer Je poignard, pe tg 
us eit ns fans far, fans bafle complaifance, * 
Fruit ee ton radoud que prend 14 mödifunc. 

Mais de blamer des vers ou dure oh languiffans, _ 

De choquer un auteur qui choque le bon ſens, ö 
De miller Nun plaiſant qui ae fait pas noue'pldire; 7A 

| C'eſt ex que tout leQeur eut tovjourd droit de faire, 


380 THE PRINCIPLES 


One may enen venture ta ſay, that there is not 
a ſingle verſe in this poet, but has its movement and 
harmony, peculiarly adapeziteo saabgeftit cap. 
ſes. But this is more / particularly ſenſible whete the 
bo is wuftcul, chat is to Tay, will admit of — 
partly ex dy inafticulate ſounds ; -whi 
ſort of expreſſion he always Joins with that ff 
the ie in which TeſpeR; * he greatly reſem- 
bles Virgil and Homer, 1% Weiten rd 
The four original les which begin with Mai 
as ber, produce an agreable ſuſpenſion : for in 
repeating them, we find the mind at firſt mode 
rately exereiſed, aſter Which, it meets Wik a 
plealing repoſe: in the following ones : eddie 


A fop of quality, wich fine grima ce, 
Moy ſentence freely and uncenſur d paſs :: 
May, to Our modern bards, prefer aur ald Wa 

And Taſi's 2 rhymes © VirgiFs- geld. 


Lee 


This e Tale bas been 70 a matter 
of great reproach to our poet. "There i is not a 


writer, from the garret to > the cellar, but what has 
had a ſtroke at him, under pr pretende to reyenging 
ſo celebrated a name. But pur.critic gemained 
unalterable in his deciſion. & little while before 
his death, he Was alked, ,"wiiether" he bad Hot al- 
eo his ' opitiion concerning fl that Post! 4% 80 far 


Mee * 


(a) Pere b de un een N 

Peut jageit de-travers avecumpunite ini 
A-Majherbe A Ratan, (ppdſcntr Thoophiley © » 2 | 

POT eee 

$1 L tc from 


nd 
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14 em it, replird he, that, upon reading him 
ce ,t lately; I was very ſorty I had not en- 
% plained myſelf more at large ,upen this ſubject, 
_ «« in, ſome of my reflexians upon Longinus-. 1 
“ ſhould have began, by acknowledging) Taſſo tou 


& have had a moſt ſublime and extenſive genius, 
% and to have been born with the happieſt talents © 
« for poetry, and the nobleſt kind" df it: but 
« then, when 1 had come to cphlidet che uſe * a 
<« has made of theſe talents, 1 ſhould have de- 
« monſtrated, that he does not always excel in 
ſound ſenſe, being, in the greateſt part of his 
<< narzations, more attached ta thepleaſing than the 
e neceſſary; that his deſcriptions are almoſt al- 
„ways loaded with ſuperfluous ornaments; that 
hen he is painting the ſtrouger pafions, and 
455 the very midſt of the concern and trouble 
adey haue excited, he runs off into fallies of 
. it, which immediagely delten the pathetic 
4 that hg is full ef florid images, forced turns, 
4 and triling thoughts, which are Jo far from 
being ſuitable to a poem. like the Jeruſalem, . 
that they/would hardly be tolerable in — | 
40 myntas. Now concluded Mr. Deſpheaux, if 
ewe compare this with the modeſty, gravity, Wl 
and majeſty. af. Virgil, hat elſe.-is it better '4 
than tinſel ſet in competition with gold?” Hul. 
de J Acud. Fr. Tan. I. Iam fenfible | that the 
adorers of Taſſa, have a number of things to ſay 
in anſwer to this; but Whieh will not "hinder 


. — a 
"Mr DE A 125 e 1 mY 
$50 | 
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in maturity and reaſon, from having a ſuperior 
weight:z and what perſon now-a-days, with his 
| ſenſes about bim, will venture te put his fingle 
judgment into the ballance . NE of -: 


| ann as want IG was? . 
e #5 Dela e Ari! 
Back lawyers Se erat believes his cytes 

; Pence me 5 
| Karides him to judge of wit and 8 5 
Will brave Othello in his fierceſt rage, 5 Us 


And criticiſe on Shakeſpear's matchleſs page. . 


7 Theſe Abe in the original, and which I have 

I have adapted to our meridian; are moſt of them 

ſo beautiful, that they are become kind of pro- 
verbs. They ſeem rather born than made. What 
life and ſpirit are thrown on thoſe four verſes by 

the allegory of the lawyer's clerk going to try his 

| manhood upon Attila, and damn every line that 
chanced to diſpleaſe bim ? Is it poſſible to find 
any verſes” Vereee” bit r The Ken th are 
_ N. ee 700 N * 


74 


l Naß, en eee maths > 4 A 2 
In cumly (hem e pre p v ES 41; Tos 
| ar: "EF". * 5 *#3 7 A. 4 x0 15 £0) . For 
— % 2 1 — 1 3 * 8 8 
(6) Va Gs, pr win lt fn dt bt, ON 

Peut aller av parterte attaquer Attila, 


4 1 Ge Roi dee Huss ne lui charme L'oreille, 


Lee eee eee e ee An tt 
2 valet & auteur ni copiſte 3 Pa, 114 


4 


ä ne pile lx e. 


OF, LITERATUR'S. 2 

Tor he that in the ſcene his fortune tiies, 5 
1s fill a flave to him that ſees or bus: 

To prejudice and humour he ſubmits, „ n 
And ſtands the ſhock of fools a3 well as wits. 
In vain an author, if his works diſpleaſe, 

| Begs pardon in a preface on his knees: 

The reader, like an angry judge, will uſe -. 
His power and not admit of an excuſe. a 


Only compare a few fuch paſſages as theſe, | 
and what we have already quoted, and ſhall con- 
tinue to do as we go along, with ſome of thoſe 
l s thoughts ſeem to'fly away, and hide 
themſelves, and the mind is continually teazed 
by a parcel of ingenious puerilities; and they will 
ſhew like gold beſide tinſel. Our author reaſons; 
he conſtantly purſues his ſubject: 44 A lawyer's 
clerk, and an author's ones ſhall ſet up to 
| be judges of writings.” F N 7. ok 


7 


een ae ien 11 x 1. 


And en iy one have 3 Pp L d 
 Givemeareaſon * and II * e 
of 


x "I 1 'F . 3 n 
Ms, \, » / 1 18 kh £# 474 ; „„ & 


Dio gut ebene ads” 
© Nt e eſclave ns de quiconque Pachere : © _ | 
Il fe ſoutnet lui - meme aut caprices d' aut, 
5 Et ſes Ecrits tout ſeuls doivent parler pour vai- 
Un Auteur i genoux dans une humble preface, 
Au lecteur, qu il ennuie, zan ee, 

5 Ani lui fait ſon procts de pleine autorits.” 


(a) Et je {eral le ſeul qui ie poviral rien Tae ? 
On ſera ridicule, COOGEE. * 


41> WP Mun Ai 1; 247 | 
* Bt 


278 
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= 
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My taſte, Hike heirs, 


i Or they v n mi 
| 


Et Bu 


wu 


_ Satire's bf ſervice 40 zrhimitg fot, r 
His writings elſe, his name wats be bo 255 my 
n a coxcomb 1s illuſtrious made; 

As light on picture, is ſet off by ſhade : . 
1 ſhort, I ſpeak my mind, whate' el blame, 
And thofe We may condemn me, L.. * the ſame, . 


e Noe TEL 
In the r have the et ting 
rolling, in a full ſtream, but without once lokng it- 
ſelf, or overbearing its ſhore, as oſten happens to 
Regnier, in whom the ideas ſeem oftentimes to 
beget one another, rather than to riſe from the 
due itſeli: and hang together but by a very 
looſe chain, that gives his poetry greatly the 
air of the lyric excurſion ; which ſhould never 
| have a PO er nom Ty, 


73 6 +38 Fes 
moi, &c. 


Their ere. but for me, c. 


1 vnrwerp ifs 


al! then gan de dy fa 


I'Il call a ſot, At A feol'a fool; 


Beſides, What harm Ras alt is fieddvin kate” 
( Their Tents but for me had ne er been Known 2 " 


t have wrote, of f 


aurcit 


1 
— 


Te 


tad 


wind - 


bas 
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Et qu en produit es ved; de igernicieux, , 1, 
Pour armer contre moi tant d Auteur d 1 
Loin dz les $&crier, je les ei fait paroitrey, : 
Et ſouvgut, (has ee qui les ont fu cone, 
Leur talent dans Þ'dubli demevrexoit cache, 
Mi ſauroit. ans moi que Cottin apreche ? N 

—— fark qu'd a tendte un fat illuſtre. 


C'eſt n ombre au tableau, qui lui doing do luſtre. 


1 


J =- 
* 


ü 


5 
28 
- 


* 


o IT IRAN 9b. „ 
Was ever ſtroke more lirely and. materal aa 
this, ot ſutite more poignant and better 
Fer, They praſſe 0 1 ls 2 8 


rtainly Deſß readht dad nueh, of this e qua- 
„ tho' in a different minner.. [Simplicity has 
its ſtages as well": as, degrees. "But Je let us follow 


our author a little. farther, 0 fee, if he bas 
ſtrength to ſupport himſelf equally, throughout- 
(ay) Let thoſe who fanoy that VV, made too free 
Wich Chapelain name} fancy foi for me. 
So good a man! another whining-eries, > 12 dan 
Deſerves not th he made a ſacriſic .. 
Many good [judges ſtill appluud his fung alk? 
It may be ſo, but then their judgments wrongs Fa 
 Yau;cell me be has it and ſenſe: ſuppoſe” 172 
He has, to pros ie bet hing write u ro 11 >, | 
For *tis not ev'ry man of ſenſe and wit 3 
That for th or the 17 Epic fir ſtrain is fit. „„ 
That I flow; you ſeef we wkake che fame; 4 | 
Then why ſo reſolute my muſe to blame? 
The public character 0 always takes...) 0 
Nor ever into private ations rakes . 15 
Say, did I eben, wich baſe invectives, can ©... 
His linen eber der TY 2 


* , : 
4 a £12500 r tit 4c 16 
g Y J 
"3 er ? 4 " \ . 4 "iy 
. aer 1 D us Auf , af 4 © | 
* — 1 
: . © # © 4 . % ® 


a). Il a tort, ur Top, rquoi IT? il r | 
4 Atta wer Cha pelain 17775 ceſt un fi bon h ae 
Balzäe &h Tait Eloge — cent endroits divers, 
in eſt vrai, 3 melt cru, qu'il n'edt poine fait de ver, 
_ ſe tus à mer. Quen"orit-iben pro? wy 7 &. 
| Voila ce ges Hon dit: & que dis- qe ante choſe? = 2 
621 1 ade fe enn, dee ao. K 
SE Diails fur fa vie un venin dangereux ? l 


ile alors Schaub, 4 je brile d Serie 3, 
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My ſatire has'to. virtue due regard, 
And from .the worthy man ges the . 
Say, if you pleaſe, he's civil and di hd (55-1 
Say he's a man of honour and eſtate 3. . Ko 4 
Ii granted, he is all, and more thay. that : 
Ver if you take his poems for the teſt 2 
Of Epic ſong, your judgment is a jeſt F- 10 
For, as the prince of poetr, I difowr m 
His empire, and deny his title to the e 5 
Mhen this procnded rghofome bn ee. 
My choler, with diſdain, is in a flame: 
And if L durit-nox vent any-raifing Pen, * 
Or tell the world my grievance . 
Like the ſam'd barber, I deen an wie, 
And chere diſcharge che burthen of my ſoul; 
There whiſpen 30: the reeds; King = | 
n e Tame A8 oH 


* 


. b £y- F 21 ; $ 1 14 * 
— . a a a * . 5 — — * f : | 4 | 


Ma Maſe en Foitaquant,. Siebe & Ges 
: $6: Uhm Chomene lnu e Pe. 

| Don vante en lui la foi, 1: > Ia probits, 
ng Q ot priſe ſa candeur, & fa civilits: _ 
i wit deus, complaifant, er * 1 

On lsvevt, j'y ſbuſeris, & ſuĩs pret de me taire. 5 
Mia que pont un moodle on montre ſes Seriteses 
__ Qui r "> 
Domme Roi des Auteurs, e & Famgloes, = 


* 


. Et vil ne m'eſt permis de Je dire au aper, oy 
rai creuſer la terre, & comme ce Barbier 
ire dire aux roſeaux par un nouvel organe, 
Wai Þ Rat E. C. i 


„ Men mutire nefas, nec elam, a Nuſquam. 
mu GH Ts: 1 
n IC $3 0:66-64"-gurphaſt busen far, l. 119. 
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Y 
With what-confummiate' art! Nas he” prepated = 
the wuy for this "left verſe, Min ?. . Five - 
verſes before he filed Hin the priner or poets, 
fo that one thought always involves another, and, 
alltogether, form one folid body. Here are none 
of thoſe flighty ideas that bear no relation to any 
thing elſe; ; no ftring of dry formal maxims, paſſing 
in review oe after another. The whole is of a 
-piece, cloſe, fun, and uninterrupted, What a 
light do the two different judgments on Chapetain 
"caſt upon that writer, when thus placed on each 
"fide his portrait ! That of the public is quite in 
the fimple and familiar tile, 25 Ct un ff bon homme, | 
c. The poet's is more bold and fpirited; and em- 
belliſded with ſtrokes of poeticaf eradition; forming, 
dat che ſame time, an agreeable allegory : mais que - 
pour un maul, &c. un all 24 99: ten 


_ verſes more. 


vt [1 60 24. ef * 4 4 0 Ip 8. 


Alt eee vb 
His talent js not baulk'd, he labours en; 
Fele on folio's fill are brought to licht: 
And, while there's one to read, our bard will write, 
No critic's friendly or unfriendly look | 

in winks or ar the fortne of a dect: 


7 * LAN 4" * e 
e 4 191 2 Ne. SY F- 7 : 4 +; : * LAS 10 — 4 iJ 


yu 4,6: 4986 BWp* & Sin? | 1a GJ ig 150 8 „. 84 
K ee 
* (l tort lai fais je e n | 

Peuiße f@ eine et glact fon efprice? 
ab Quand en Bere ue Falls ſe vend & ie debite; 
| ee venting mew vr oak 'S 
| Billaine letale an deuxicme pillier, 
„ 3.8 


N 0 run PDRINeners 


When onde tis publiſh'd, it Will have its rm, 
WW is not to he fav'd,.or damn'd; byone gs. 
* Fleigy a.right of judging;for. himſelf; g 


down he! Whave i it ap oft 
ef 112 in vain the fam 7 — _ : 


All Paris fees Chimene v ri ON N R 

ven che höble 8 wrote in ber Woch to 
e beendet mi aa 
ann "If ha 21s no vi! n 
„ee Wü exched with baying picked 

| Bol eau's Works for dhe &:, be f 
14293 d WH ALES, 
wt the 8 Where, they ede md in 
mediately follo low one anqther. i in, the. ſame poem 
EY indeed he, 15 everywhere ſo rich nd full of 
| beauties, bee in 5 of every Kind; 
his * t l naval bn 
"#6 ha happy, his expreſſion erſe ſo 


| barmonious and Woll at is hardly 
poſlible to chuſe 1 had = Lab a 


But Row 3 it then, that he has ſo m 
ae , Sore 
of Pirits me 72 nd 85 me 


del ee ase ie Ln f wr - 
4 Tho 3 de 9 , 

' of Mr. Boileau in this place, his reputa- 
won ing far ſuperior to any thing we can ſay 


him . 


En gaig contre le, Cid ap Minidtre ſe Ine, (e 
Rodrigue. 


Tout Paris pour Chimgne a les yeux de 
TA eng an Se a beay;lecenfures,.., (vc 
Le public xexolts 8/gbſtine A l'admiger,.. A» $47 9 

= 1 | Ran! 4ragedy.of Gornellle... b A 
+ | * by —— 11 


® 


LY 


_ nr nnr 10 
in its behalt and his fame ſuch as Wi always 


remain intimately blended with that of the Frenck 


letters; yet, as our labours, ate profeſſedhy dedi - 


cated to the improvement of youth, we cannot | 
diſpenſe; with; ſaying a ward or two on a kind of 


league which bas been farmed againſt the cha- 


rafter. and writings, of this great genius, and 
which, would) certainly: reflect very little honůour 


on the taſte of the .preſent age, did it not Wo 


dently proceed from caprice, og prejudice. 


to mention r eee 


had rather repeat after what- they hear others ſay, 


than ſee, with their Nm eyes, and judge by their 


owa taſte, to judge of Mr. Daſpreaux's merit, 


25 2, writer, we haue any o lock into his e - 


BOO 1. be, £42 aa WY, | > 
_ - His art of poetry is a raſterpiocs/of. judgrit 
tate, and: verffication.. Every line is an oracle 
_ of; good} ſenſe, conveyed! in the cleareſt and 
Rrongeſt manner. No- body vill deny this, unleſs 
Beh a make it a rule to deny euer thing- 

Hie Lutrin is intirely a prdactist of a 

een à pin 8 point, to uſe Monf. Eamoig- 
non s expreſſion; it is a oaſtle in the airy ſupported 

by nothing, but the art and poweriof the arcHi- 
des t is: a ſtructure raiſd by: gemab planned 

by judgment; and adorned” by imagination; 
poctid ſpirit animates the whole, and! a 3 
mony diffuſes graces dhroughout every part 


| wr His ſatires and epiſtles; were we to judge en ; 


N already quoted, are full of 
aM 8 to 0 ft 6 76 ſiült 
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ſalt, vivacity, and lively touches; and hall any 
one after this pretend to ſay, that Deſpreaux is 
no poet, and wants ſpirit; or do theſe words lots 
their ſignication, when applied to this author? 
But he wants taſte: Has he not cenſured Taſſo, 
Corneille, and Quinault? What relates to Taſſo, 
we have already ſpoken to; it now remains to 
conſider his IRR dee 3 
Sn. 7 
No one will eons; that Corneille, Kee 
great, is without his blemiſhes and faults ; con- 
ſequently he is an object of cenſure and criticiſms. 
But Deſpreaux has preferred Racine to him. 
This cannot be elearly proved from any one ofthis' 
writings. Deſpreaux was certainly the intimate 
friend of Racine; and had his works in great 
+ eſteem, but he never gave any of them the pre- 
ference to the | Horace, Cinna, or | Redegune of 
Corneille; and; even ſuppoſing he had ſo done, 
are there not many, at this day, of the ſame way 
of thinking? But he did not like Corneille: 
What is that to the public at preſent? What 
have we to do with the man? It is the author we 
are concerned with. Allowing a coldneſs and 
indifference, nay, even an enmity to have been 
between Deſpreaux and Corneille, does that _ 
from the talents or taſte of either as a writer? 
_  Quinault, ſay they, who was a man without | 
an equal in his way, has been extremely ill uſed 
Ain his ſatires. That may be: but that will not 
impeach. Mr. Deſpreaux's merit ; it is rather an 
argument in favour of it. Mr. 


» 


| 3 
S 4 Gt 1 = 
Mr Deſpreaux was a zealous partifan of vir. 8 
tue ; à man wholly diſpaffionate, and almoſt void _ 1 
of any taſte for pleaſures ; and, by che natural 1 
bent of his character, inclined to a certain ſeve- 6 
rity of manners. Could ſuch à perſon as this 
be ſuppoſed to approve of thoſe Lydian firains, 
which breathe nothing but luxury and ſoftneſs, _T 8 
and / inſpire: ſentiments. the moſt deſtructive and _ 1 
dangerous to the morals ? Put Quinaulr into the 7 
hands of a perſon of ſound judyment, inclinable 
to a ſerious way of thinking, who has all his liſe- 
time obſerved the ſtricteſt rules of probity and 
decorum, and is conſequently more rigid upon 
theſe points, than the generality of people are 
at preſent; let him run over the ſcenes of Meder, 
Renaldo, Roland, &ec. will not the ſoftneſs that 
runs thro' the whole of them, appear to him in 
the light of effeminancy, and nothing more ? 
And muſt ſuch a perſon be obliged to admire the 755 
whole, under penalty of paſſing for a man of no 
taſte? Mr. Deſpreaux's judgment of Quinault | 
was ſuch an one, as might naturally be expected 
from a perſon of his character; he had his ſtrong 


| reaſons to diflike him, as well as his e 
5 . IO W W. de with him. 


Tue only conſequence cati be that drawn from 
Pers To ag he wanted that kind of taſte 1 
which was neceſſary to approve ſuch à work; but, 
inſtead of this, his adverſaries conclude in the 1 
Jump, that be has no taſte at all. How hard is 
3 10 * n = ** ſingle — which 


may 
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may appear alittle. unjuſt, we. ſhauld,cimmedi- 
Itely be_deamed ſaphiſters, and people , arguing 
without logic, and! in a.deceitful. manner! 


It theſe. people would be: chntented with fay- 


ing, that the employment of 2 ſatyriſt, which 
Mr. Deſpreaux profeſſed, all. his liſe · time, does 
hot ſhew! him to has had, any great humanity, 
and ſtill leſs charity in his diſpoſition ; that a [pi- 

tit of, criticiſm, and continual inclination to be 


cenſuring ang. carping at others, is not a ver; 


landable quality in a member of ſociety ; we 
might probably allow. that Objection its due force: 
but then it muſt come from people who art them · 
ſelves remarkable for being good neighbours and 
charitable men. But what are we tg think of 
that imooth tone, when it is only made uſe of 
to ſtah the deeper, and, under the appearance of 
candor, to enjoy the pleaſure of being malicious? 
When we are to judge of a writer of rank and 
<< merit, we. ſhould always do it with eaution and 


Io & reſpect, and, if we muſt. be miſtaken, it had 8 

_—_ + much berter be gn the fide of geveral approba- | 

a 2 tion, than univerſal detraction (a).“ 90 Lat 
„ examining the characters of We pridcipal 

5 ſatyrical authors together, to ſee:in; what they r- 


\ 


e each ee e ne 


(84, Motel Fool & circumſpeQo judici de. tant e pro- 
- guyei etz ne (quod pleriſque accidit); damnept yz} non ar 


| telligent. Ae f heteſſe fit in alterutram errare partem, omnia 


crm letzentibus placere, dae mut difplicece maluerim, 1 880 


Ar tungen 21.20! 1 to 2 N Aren 1 


n 25255 
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Horace and Boileau come nearer to each other, 
than either of them do to Juvenal. They both 
of them livedin a polite age, where the talte was 
pure, and the notions of beauty free ffom any 
ixture * Juvenal, on the cont ee 
a time when polite 5 . its de- 
line, and ebe judged of the goodnels of a work 
by the richneſs of i it, rather * by the cxconviny: 
f its ornaments. 448 G63 þ 24 ebb ee 


. 


ee Boileau had a ni 10 gentle turm: 
they loved dunplicity z | they. choſe their ſtrokes; 
and preſented th em.yithout, pomp: or W e 
Juvenal had 3. fang genius and a fiery imagi- 
nation; he laid his colouring. on too thick, and 
very alten deſtroyed the truth, ROT wall 
far, LL Wil 251% vi An Tel eit ache 
Mtoe ard Haden huſbanded their lock: Bi 
rallied with eaſe and pleaſantry, and pulled off the 
maſk but by de degrees, and with | | humor; 
but Juvenal tears it off in a imes the 
tuo fiſt offerthe erer ormeg 
inthe midft of the ſatyrie funie ; the 14 ever 
praiſed but one man in his lie, and that praiſe: 
Was 2 ſſtire upon the reſt of mankind. In 4 
| Word, the pictures given us by Horace and Bel. 
leau, ibo in themſelves of a diſagreeable nature, 
have ' fornewhat"inthews that is pleaſing to us, 
and which evidently proceeds from the touch of 
the: painter. In thoſe, of Juvenal, the colours 
| are- firiking, and the ſtrokes bold and feng. 


Vel m.. En. „ © a 
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. but groſs ; and it requires no 5 8 5 of deli- 
 "cacy: to taſte. the be cauty of them, .. He was - 
„ ctuous, . in hie Na 1 7 wet 
Kin n 


engca, or cab, be. wou 55 15 in all 7 
bility, have heen. a le to. reſtrain ey * himſelf 
0 A Ani of the true he beau- 
tiful 729 3 
Br Perſius, 48258, $8 yon of 1 himſelf, _ 
not to be hkened to any one. He has not 
eile enough to rank With Horace; he is too dif- 
creet to be Gaar t Juvenal, and too 
| nifiterious ard reſerved to be joined witn Def. 
pda; with is much politenets 2s the firſt; as. 
| much vivacity as the ſecond; and a diſpoſition as 
| viftudus' as the third” He fees. 40) be WDure the 
' philoſopher than either of the three. Few have 
the courage! to read: him: but whoever: can 
get ober the Gdrexking,cariLfodis the ſecond 
r — dis — xs 2:4 — 
$97 is; 1% "14 pre | 
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* g eee infor nie tio ale 
WCET by Mr, Addifon 2 thi 50 3 po in 
26 e be have often wandered; Fe 41 
Rolead?s ext difüte judgments: and k — 


cbinkidemag .natvre a prerer ſubject For ſatire, ig F 
lebr ices called the ſatire upon man, (the Sch. 

+frai ty can a diſcourſe correct, Aich Works 
Aike, and endeavours to how, by 9 Pr 
wit, that brutes are the moſt encellent ereatures of the tn Sich 
| COINS ee .ule to the world the (ry cle ſatire 


8 n what is © eorrigi 
| rn 0 1 2 between thoſe E nd dere Who are not 


he proper object of it. nenn ans bag ant 5s 
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— to decetipenfotheds! for heir tröu- 
ble. And chis poet will appear like ſome great 

man, who, at firſt ſight, appears cold and ſtiff, 
but whoſe converfütienr has u thotfand charms, 
Wer rang __ do make Wife known. WT 


„bas ad h que art 10 get . 


b* dds \ pes % 42 2 
er OR KP." n 45 | 
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a ten“ [] 2255-4 23:3; did th Tia ith Nine 
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Fi. Ds ads 
eſteemed. the moſt, pungent and heſt written in 
ur language, Mac Flecnoe and Abſalom and 
2 The Fi vas inen ar the. time 
of the revolution, on occaſion uf bis being dif- 
placed as pot Jaureat, in favour! of 2 man to 
whom he had a confirmed) averſion; and who was 
by no means his ent im poetie merit; this 
was Shadwelly: whof& fame he has tranſmitted to 
poſterity under te hame of Mat Flecnoe. The 
other ſeverely lahes the contrivets and abetters 
of the oppdſition againſt King Charles II; which 
monarth he has charaeriſes, ya the name of 


_s. 
David. | tg Hi 1 * Ed ieee 


The following es eee wes 
cipal characters in this celebrated piece, will 
ſerye as ſpecimens of ba — as 
alatyrift,. —.. --— - 


Pg 
- 


"a dro Ye i * 


2 bn | Ra II He 


s ACA: 
He begins his poem with the following chi- 


po of, king Charles ne name of 
David; een oa Tit e L n 


In pious. times, ere priſe did bgin, tied 
"Before: polygamy was made a ſin; b tl -+ ane 7 4% 150 
When man on many multiply'd his . A+ 
E're one to one was Curſedly con d: | 
When nature prompted, and no law deny'd 0 
Promiſcuous uſe of concubine and bride ; 

Thea Lahn bend, af Hari ou heart, . 
His vig'rous warmth did variouſly impart 
To wives and ſlaves ; as wide as his command, 
Scatter'd his Maker's image thro' the land, | 5 


| Th! character of the DDR E of 'Monnovr 2 
| under the name of Abfalom . 98 
„ ee beds progeny 74. was none Iv: 
So beautiful, ſo brave us Ablalom, 10 
Whether inſpir d by dome Aviner lun: N! 9 h. 
Hlis father got him with u greater gut: 8 ; 
Or-that-his;confeious deſtiny made war 
By manly, beauty; to bes Rn ee * 94 
Early in foreign fields he. won renown, wabe: LG Hl! 
Wich kings and fates ally'd to Iſrealꝰs cc . 


Is peace the thoughts of war he be 
1 And ſeem'd as he were only born for lo 


R 4: 
Whate'er he did, was done with fo mug «I | 
In him alone Wal al to pleaſe e 


His motions all accompany'd with 
Aud paradiſe was open -d in hie fc... 97 50 


Ambition and the love of praiſe;* were, how- 


ei the maſter-paſſions of this — 
——— — — — 
0 ** . (4) D id's, | ) 
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 mitdi3ipaſſioaty! harz für the present deprived 
him of the proper uſe of his reaſof, Ant of thoſe 
| accompliſhments with which Heaven had endow- 


ed him, and, in the latter end, brought him to 


4 ſhameful and ignominious fate: for this our 


poet has apologized, in ſome of the moſt beauti- 
ful and ſtriking lines that ever came from a hu- 


man pen. Happy were it, if the fweet flowers | 


which poetry has thus ſtrewed over his memory, 


could preſerve it from the foul taint that the im- 


putation of rebellion and ONE, have, left 
upon t: HOY 


1 * 1 12 4 7 
} SE 55 L tt 310 | q 


Wiel dense Jad e e En 


en flattery fooths, and when ambition Vlinds 7 7 | 


Deſire of pow'r on earth; à vicious weed, 

Vet ſprung from high, is of celeſtial ſeed : 

In God tis glory: and, when men afpite, jo 
Tis but a ſpark toe much of heav'nly fire. 
Th' ambitions youth; too covetous of fame, 


| Too full of angel's metal in his frame, 


_ Unwarily'was led from virtue's ways, 
| Madedrunk with honour, and debauch'@ ith praifs. 


Tf it ſhould be objected, chat theſe lines are | 
rather thoſe. of a panegyriſt than. a ſatyriſt, and 
conſequently, that it is a miſplaced quotation :' I 
ſhall only. reply; that, as they are ſo very beauti- 
ful, and keep up a chain or connection between 
the other characters, I thought it more adviſea- 


ble to give them than ſuppreſs them; if in fo 


doing I have erred, or incurred the diſpleaſure of 
the judicious reader, L am heartily ſorty for ic 
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and ſhall halts td make;him/amends//by-preſent- 
ing las with what be muſt; allow to be truly in 


kind be tmvzo rH doidey drove #7 — gn) Me 


The charaKtcr of Codrrk Kale“ thbury, 
ey PREY der the nam of Achitophel. 
1 ii 51119 5 7 Achit 072 ena et! 
of thele*, the. Falſe Achitopheliwas firſt, bas it 
A name to.all ſucceeding ages gu, HH nog 0 
For cloſe deſigns and-crooked counſels 8 10 
Sagacidus, bold, and turbulent of Wit: bes 
Reſtleſs, unfix d, in principle 
In pow'r unpleas'd, impatient of diſgrace: 
A fiery ſoul, which, working out its way, 
Fretted the Pigmy body to dec. 
And oer inſorm'd the tenement of ler. not 
A daring palot in extremity, -. 23 an I'R00g 30 213% 


"4 > A 


y 


Pleas'd with the danger, when the wayes War high. | 


He fought the ſtorms: but, for a calm une, al 
Would ſteer too near the ſandis to boaſt his wit. |. 


Great wits to madneſs Jace are near Allp3d3 ds 


And thin partitions do their bounds div 
 Elfe, why ſhould, he, with wealth and 


U 


| Refuſe his age the needful Nene a U 21> c ba 


Puniſnh a body which he could not pleaſe, 
| Bankrupt of life, yet prodi gal of dale; "i; * 


And all to leave, what with bis toil he won. 


To that unfeather'd td · le gd thing; 4 fon 


| _ Got, while bis foul dig hydd!” d notion? try... lach 
And born a ſhapeleſs Jump like . bak chi 


In friendſhip falſe, implacable in Bn ee 
= en to ig, 70 to nl % late... 


Te Mmm eee caobu, 94 
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2 Not one, butzall mankind's epitame: : 


* 


In quand'ri wealth was bis pec culiar art ; af 
Nothing fm | 


= 1 ' 
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character, than hat it has here done, at one bite, 
on thoſe of the father and the ſon ? Far be uit 
from us to preſums to determine how far truth or 
herein. We give the poet, the fatyriſt, and leave: 
to others to detet᷑t en ver yo 
But to proceed. 99 * 5 et 12 t 


They character of the Dok of Bucxmnotans, | 


endet the nate of Zimt. 
 (\Som6-of their :chiefs' were princes df the land we 

10 the fit rank ofitheſe did Ziuri com | 

A, man ſo various. that . 


0 
o 

» 

„ Fo 


Stiff in opinion, always i in the Wrong; 


Was every thing by Rarts, and nothing N ; f 155 
6 $99, 


But, in the courſe of one revolying moon, 


Was chymiſt, dier, Rateſinan,; /and*bufoon / 
Then all for women, painting, rhyming, drinking, © 


Befides/ten thouſand freaks;thatdy'd in thinking. 
Neis d madman, thaticouldevety kbur emplo ß 


 Wath ſomething new,, to wiſh or to enjoy! . 114% 50 
Railing and praiſing were his uſual themes 


And. both, to ſhew his judgment, in extremes. . . 
Bo over violent, or over civil. 


That Every Mn. with him a Was god or 8 e gl, 


Areas but deer 
ee 


e e but could 1er * chief. 
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| Ts it poſible for the arp tocch of ſatire to 
print more deep,; more mortal traces on 


At 0 
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He had his je vhd' they hab Bis Eikite! n 
He laugh'd CA eo law: then fouphe relief} © 


(200 DVD. 22 meter 24 


Tuns avicked but in wil of means bene, 


He leſs not faction, but of that was left. 
Dy neſe are the principal characters im this excel- 
lent ſatires; the under ones of which there are 
great numbers are all in the ſame maſterly manner, 
and in ſuch ſtrong colouring; as not to be oblitera- 
ted while the Engliſn hiſtorꝝ or language remains. 
It may not be diſpleaſing to ſee the character 
of this poet, whom we have ſo often” had octa- 
ſion to quote, drawn by u © fellow poet, à con- 
temporary, and one who knew him intimately : 
This is Mr. Congreve, who, in his dedication 
of Dryden's works to the” duke of 'Neweaftle, 
aſter having ſhewn him to be as amiable in pri- 
vate life, as a man, as he was "illuſtrious in the 


eyes of the public, as/2. poets goes on to cor ſider 
him in this latter light: As to his writings 
„ (fays be) I may venture to ſay i in general terms, 
that no man hath written in our language ſo 
* much, and ſo various matter; and in ſo various 
* Tuche, well. Another thing, l may ſay, was 


« dd not declins with his years, bot car he 58s 


<« an improving writer to the laſt, even to near | 


Jo years of age, improving even in fire an 50 
1 imagination as well as in judg ment, Withe 


4 his ode on Bt. Cecilia's days. I his Fables, 
his lateſt performances. . He was equally. ex- 
« cellent in verſe and proſe :: his proſe; had all 
* the; n imaginable, without ee 
Annen en ene Cra dit mb —w_ 

20 1 | 


- 


OE WT ERATURE: 201. 
«the language or diction of poetry; and T have 
«© heard him frequently own with pleaſure, that, 
if he had any talent for writing proſe, it was 
[owing to his frequently©having read the writ- 
Angs of the great archbiſhop Tillotſon. In his 
«.poctns, his diction is, wherever his ſubject re- 
C quiresit, ſo ſublime and ſo truly poetical, that its 
«< eſſende like that of pure gold; cannot be deſtroyed. 
Take hix verſes, and diveſt them of their rhymes, . 
e disjoint them of their numbers, tranſpoſe their 
«< expreflions,: make What arrangement or diſ- 
— you plenſe in his words; yet ma 
there eternally be poetry, and ſomething which 
will be found incapable of being reduced to 
| — preſs z What he has done in any one 
__ << ſpecies,'' or diſtin kind of writing, would 
«have! been ſufficient to have acquired him a 
«very great name. If he had written/nothing 
<</but/ his prefaces, or nothing but his ſongs, 
cor bis prologues, each of them would have 
„ intitled him to the preference. and. diſtintion | 
« of excelling in its en 8 


A parallel betwern n POPE. 


"Tho'.the frequent quotations we have. had oc- 
cation to make from the writings of theſe two 
great, ports, Will, doubrleſs, have futfiſhed our 
_ readers' with the means of drawing a compariſon 
between them; yet, will jt not, perhaps, de 
diſpleaſinig to Rd of them, if we purſue the 
compariſon a little further, and endeavour to'dil- 
cover to whom the ſuperiority is juftity to be 62 
buted,,and to which of them n owes the high- 


Fd 


20% % THE PRENCIPLES 
When Dryden came into the world, he found 
poetry in a very imperfect ſtate; its numbers were 
unpoliſhed, its eadences rough, and there was 
nothing of harmony or mellifluence to ive it 
a graceful flow In this harſh unmuſical Jituati 
on Dryden faund it, he poliſhed: the. rough dip - 
mond, he taught it to ſhine, and connected baau- 
ty, elegance, and ſttength, in all his poetica“ 
compoſitions. Though Dryden thus poliſhed dur 
Engliſh numbers, and thus hatmonined our verſifi- 
_ cation it Nannot be faid, that he carried his art to 
perf : much was yet leſt undons ; his lines, 
Wich all t er ſnachnes, Were often rambling, 
and expletives were frequently introduced, to 
compleat his meaſures : it was apparent, thure- 
fore, that an additional harmony might ſtill be 
given to our numbers, and that cadences were 
yet capable of a more muſical modulation. To 
effect this purpoſe, Mr. Pope aroſe, WhO, with an 
ear elegantly delicate, and the advantage of the 
fineſt genius, ſo. harmonizes the Engliſh numbers, 
as to make them completely muſical, His num- 
bers are, likewiſe, ſo minutely correct, chat it 
would be difficult to Fe how any of bis 
lines can be altered to adyantz ee "He e has.e enac- 4 
ted a kind of mechanical y heation ; every line 
is alike; and, tho' they are ſweetly muſica), they 
want diverſity : for he has not ſtudied. fo great a 
variety of pauſes, and where the accents may de 
laid gracefully. The ſtructure of bis yerſe. is the 
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ether Une in be mage,” by placing 5 the atreats 
elſewhere ; 15 dat we ATE not” quite, ny, her, 
35 the ear is _not apt to. be Toon cloyed, with, 

is uniformity of elegance, (this ſameneſs of har 
1 11 1 25 be acknowledged, however, that 
hyp h improved upon Dryden in the article, 
cation, and in that. port. of Logs 

Kt 7 75 rent „But, , this 55 
know! edged, pe peihapl,” it wi of nete Harl 
low, that his genius v Was therefore, ſup — 7 1 i 


* a charger of e poet is his in 
vention, the ſureſt Aigen, gf a. great genius, 
In Mr, 1 77 . LN a, truly priginal, as his, 
Rape of 99 Lo diſcgyers,lo mpch inten- 
tion, la. is ki A 0 ck beroie, he is without 
. i in our (== age ; for Dryden has, written 
nothing of the Kind. His other * rp which, 
diſcoyers invention, fine deſigning, , an d admira- 
oy e l is his Dundhad,;, + wo built, 
e is F096 ſo moch Jupe- 
tor, "tag atyric writing, th A palm.” muſt, 
jultly be yielded to him. tn. Mr. Iryden 8 Ab- 
__  falom' Dy Achitophel, there re are, indeed,” the 
© moſt, poignant AKrokes of 19 5 "ang characters 
drawn with the molt maſtetly touches ; : but this 
poem, with all its excellencies,. is much inferior 
to the Dunciad, tho” 'Dr yden bad advantages 
which Pope had not; "for * dens characters are 
men of great eminence and beute in the, ſtate, 
while Font: to expoſe x men of obſcure birth 
a 3 kes, 125 diſtinguiſhed from 
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- the] herd of mankind by a glimmering of genius, 
which rendered the greateſt pa rt of them more 
| emphatically” contemptible : Pope $ as ed 
elt taſk,” and he has executed it with, the greateſt 
ſucceſs; "AF Mr; Dryden muſt, "Utidoubtedly, 
have yielded to Pope in fatyric writing, it is in- 
cumbent' on the partizatis of 'Dryden to name 
another ſpecies of compoſition. in which * 
mer excells, fo a5 to throw "the alai 
upon the ſide of Dryden. This ſpecies is 1 2 | 
_ hyric, in which, the warmeſt votaries of Pope 
muſt certainly acknowledge that he is much. i in- 
feriorz as an irreſiſtible proof of this, we need only 
compare Mr. Dryden's ode on St. Cecilia's Uay, | 
with Mr. Pope's ; in which, the diſparity 15 0% 
apparent, that we know not, if the moſt finiſh 
ed of 'Pope's compoſitions has diſcoyered' ſuch a 
| variety; nid Went of” numbes. 
It has been generally acknowledged, that the 
hric is more excellent kind of writing than the 
fatyric, and, conſequently, he who excells in the 
moſt excellent ſpecies, muſt,” undoubtedly," be 
_ eſteemed the greateſt poet. Mr. Pope has 
very. happily ſucceeded in many of bis occaſional | 
pieces: ſuch'as bis cpiſtle from Eloiſa to Abe-. 
'Lard, bis elegy on an unfortunate young Wy. 
and a variety of other performances deſervedly. 
celebrated. To theſe, may. be oppoſed Mr. Dry- 
den's. fables, which, tho written in a very © 
be ge are yet the moſt perfect of his works. 
10 22 1 here 1 wh e 3. grenter var. 
nety | 
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on LITER AT 23 
riety than i in Popeꝰs occaſional pieces; moſt. of. 
them,. indeed, are tranſlations, but ſuch, as. Are... 
orginal, ſhew a great r of invention, and a. 
lar compaſs of 

There are not, in Pope 8 23 Tack tant 
diſcoveries of wit, or ſuch a general knowledge, 
of the humors and characters of men, as in the 
prologues and epilogyes of Dryden; which are. 
the heſt' records of the whims and capricious od- 
dities of the times in which they were written. | 
"When theſe two great geniufſes are confider-. . . 
ed in the light of tranſlators, it will, indeed, | 
be difficult to determine into whole ſcale the ba- 
lance ſhould be. thrown. That Mr: Pope had 2. 
more arduous province in doing juſtice to Homer, 

tan Dryden, with regard to Virgil, is certainly 

true, As Homer. 1s 4 more various and diffuſe 

poet than Virgil; and it is likewiſe true, that 

Fope has even exceeded Dryden in the execution, 

and none will deny, that Pope's, Homer's IIi 

is a finer. poem n  Dryden's s Zneis, of Virgil 3 

making allowance for the diſproportion of che 

original authors. But then a candid critic ſhould 
reflect, that, as Dryden was prior in the 

attempt of rendering Virgil into Engliſh, ſo did be 

perform the taſł under many diſadvantages, which , k 

Pope, by a happier ſituation, in life, was enabled 

to avoid, and could not but 973 upon Dry- 

den's errors, tho' the authors tranſlated were not 

the ſame: and! it is much to be — if * 
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106 Tut FRN 
attention wfrich the cbrrectnefs of the Pick 
age would force upon Him, Whether the pee” 
| rence ved be due to Pope's Fleet. PIE) 

But ſuppoſing it to de yielded 425 it r 
| muſt) t that the latter 8235 was the greateſt cans 
| ſlator; ; We are How to throw to Mr. 121 ryden's 
ſcale All his dramatic works ; ; Which, tho? not 2 
moſt excellent e 0 tis ne eb jet, as nothin 
Mr. Pope's can be, oppoſed te to 1 they 150 


1 


an undoubted right 1 the balance greatly | 
in fayour of. Mr. Dryde n. Done - When the two | 

pbets are conſidered” as Critics, che e comp pariſon. 

Will ver y iperfetly Hold. Dx Iden 8 ; dedications, 
and 1 955 beſides that eh are more nume 
ros, and are the beſt models for e 
rics, new that he underſtood pöetty a 
beyond au man that eher ed; "gl, 4 15 128 
plaining this art, he ſo_illumined-the a, 5 

his clear and perfpicuous reaſoning, chat Julnels 

i itlelf became capable of diſcernin 8 

55 Ferhaps it may be true, that Nee ks "are. 
read with more appetite, as there is. 4 greater 
evenneſs and correctneſs in them: but, in peruſi bg. 
the works of Dryden, the mind will take a wider 
range, and be more fraught with pogtical ideas. 

Ig a, word, we admire. Dryden as the greater 
genius, and Pope as the moſt pleaſing yerlifier, _ 
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tires of this author bave been received 
in 2 py favourable manner, both at home and 
abroad [1501 2d3 2havt oder onto eee vile! 
Lire Burst, he Mes aMoptelt be Iughing Je 
tire; n Udpring it ts bid the faireſt for ſucceſs 3 
for (as He himſelf tells us in his preface). 4 
« world is too proud to be fond. of a ſerious tutor; 
and, when an author is in a-paſſion, the laugh 
5 A e e n turns 2 
\ W "Hh fitires are ſeven in 3 1500 the one 
geber title,” of Libre” of ane; the unter! 
n. te dd ag HHN Now. 559 
He begins his Hrſt faire by the wolk elegait” 
turned compliment on his patron , the duke of 


Dotke* ond Fan, ot ans: 2 1513 ai Oi 
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2 eaſe is-ſative, Dor nor, lend-your-earg] 1 7 


To poets facred is a Dorſet's name, 


Their wonted paſſport tre the ene ofomt 91 1 
It bribes the partial reader into praiſe, n 2o98! A 


And throws A glory round — alt © 


The dazzled judgment fewer: faults can ſee, we. 32 T 
And gives applauſe to N or to me. 
But you decline the iniſtreſd we phfſnues: wol 
Ochers are ee e der e, N err 


iges meme 


He afterwards proceeds to. lament the njence of 


good ins 
1 Re | Wanted 


patronize a muſe you cannot fear. ben { 


vAL A. . moſt” 
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do r PRINCIPLES  - 
wanted; and, from thence, takes occaſion to fall 
"into the following Heatitiful *panegfitic on ſome 
of our moſt celebrated writers of the laſt and 
pfeſent age? Wan 2599-2 Mc e hc 5d 
Ens gin s be gen d 182 Dorn 7 þ Bok 


Why ſlumbers Pore, who leads the tuneful train, 


Nor hears, that virtue which, be rn 


| Done, DoxszT, vox, 
And guilt's s chief 5 18 222 wealth 


| Cokorrve, who; crown'd with Ae ty wok, 6: . 
Sits ſmiling g at the goal while others run: e 
| Hewill wot ante {and more proveking WIH) 


Nai tete r e T 


20201 15114 18. Lenin «ry 17170 1 E 8 1 Nicht nay 
A few. A anda OY a the propoſition, 
2 the work, viz. a ſatire on the univerſal: pal 


ſiqn for love of fame, Which Or I: 
and the. various follies and yices it Hurries vl 
into, in their endeavours to attain it, and its dif-- 
_ ferent influence on different perſons, | he lu 
_ in Oe in the fourtech follow 
452, 200465 ay Tg 91 AYIA hq 
ren e e e 7] . 
The lov eee howe'er ys STD 
| Reigns more or leſs, and glows in every heart: Fl < 
The pra gal it; tote on wity-cadure';)'!! 0 
The modef mom it but to male it ſure! loch I 
Ow globes,. and ſeeptres,- now on thrones it ſwells, 
Now trims the midnight lamps in college cell: 
'Tis Tory, 'Whig; it plots; prays preaches, plead, 
Harang : in ſenates, ſqueaks in maſquerades. * 
——O/ humour makes a bold pretenee 


- 


| Thos bd win 8 Po opus,” Det dog 
; beau . 3 


* 


07 .L1T3SRATURE | 209 
It aids the. daxcer's heel, the wurirer's head. 
And heaps the plain with mountajns of the dead: 
Nor ends with life, but nods in ſable plumes, ; n 
Ns) our aber eee ernt 1.97 


e wr ao" 7 060-0 
- As % "Þ 1 


What can . 5 
the laſt two lines 2 How delicately does he ex- 
poſe that pebumous folly, if I may be allowed the 
_ expreſſion, of a death parade and funeral — . 

which too often make a great article in the laſt |} 
wills of out people of faſhion? But let us fee 
how he unfolds the ſeveral follies and vices 
which. reſult. from inordinate an paſſion for praiſe 
or fame; of which he has n 
general ſketch. Here follows « one inſtance : . 


1 
ol bu if. . MES | . P "7 


Ti 92 al 


Wenn in perſhit 6% 8 0 h renown, .. > Fil 234 
| Hwrourres? demands theſ gh 7 Ty ix PTY 
But Fos to“ fame, the product of Fan 5 
| Grows in his garden, an illuſtrious os tak 

Why teems the earth ? Why melt the yernal Kies?! 
Why ſhines the ſan? To make 3 *4 
From morn to night has Florio gazing food. 
And wonder'd how the, gods could be ſo good. of 

What ſhape? What hue ?. Was.eyer, pymph fo fair 17 
He doats ! he dies! .he too is rooted there. vents bad 7 
O ſolid blifs, which yothing can. deſtroy,” © 
Exebpe ü cat, 4 bird, ander 25 * 

r bs $203 has * e ' Sat. l. . . 
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2% THz" ane 
But all men want amuſement, and what "cfime, | 
In ſuch a paradiſe; to fool their time? 
None: but hy prod of this? To fame —. 
We grant v if die) Ia no Dre. 


* 


We. mile ät floriſts, we deſpiſe their j joy, 
And think their hearts inamour'd of a toy, 
But arg thoſe: wiſer whom we moſt admire, - 
Survey withenvy; and purſutwith re? 101 9512 


What's dhe, who fight for wealth, or fame, or pow rd 


1 linen clean, or peuke undiſguis'd, 
No ſublunary chance his veſtments fear; 0 
Valu'd, like leo ards, as their ſpots appear 
A fam'd farlout b Wears, "which once was blue 3 5 
And his fobt Twims in 4 C capacious N oe. 5 


Another Fron dating pn ao: 
A (hort-liv'd flower ; and which e * 


From ſordid an- 4 ors out of dung. ©, .!. 


23514 ban aoillet liz 4, Thid ate 
Phe enſuing; neee, true Ho? 


ria it of” ae aff Sil HINT eee 


Morbid is fall? Vi ens pheets hr = wn. 


7; p 4 > N : 
N 
ail 


N 
One day His Wife (for who can wives reclaim, . bY Ave. 
Levell'd her bith'rous needle at ha has. fame : : b 


Wan ents 11 


But open force Was vain ; by aighttle went, TY 


And, while ke flept, ſurprix d the datling rent: 
Where yawn'd the frize, is now. become 4 doubt, 11 
| And glory, ut! one river, > quite he hog [COMES 

* ert . yo Ibid. 9551 397 4 „ 
e looks at home, and thus l 
W 11 
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QF LITERATURE; 271 
©, Tao, myſelf behbaddunireonntcle wink, A 
And, like ill huſhands; take no care ay home: 
Thou too art wowided with the commbn dart, 
And love of fame lies thiobbing at thy heart #51 /- 
And what wiſe means to claim ĩt haſt 1 
Know fame and fortune, both are made of proſe... - 
Is thy ambition ſeating for a rhime, 
Thou unamibutious fool, at this late time f 
While Ia moment name, that meu, pat; W 
Im neates death in this verſe thanthe la: 
What then is to he done? Be e 
A fool at ſorty is a fool indeed. Ap 1 2b _ 
And afteryyards concludes this Satire with the 
 following;heautiful refleipns.z : iat 14 


h ſo fooliſh as the chace of fame? 
How vain the prize ? How impotent. our aim ? 3 
For what are men who graſp at praiſe ſublime, * of 
But bubbles on the "__ ſtream of time 1% 73 
That riſe and, fall, t eee "_ 
Born and fendt, en thouſand 3 in mn. AAA 
| P nerf 
_ His, fifth, a nd Gxth arc e ſatires « on abe women p 
The 2.4 of theſe Yano ye Jo GH of A, 


Nor reigns ambition iu bolt may alone, OY TY wy 9 
Soft Aal dees . rid Menger : e 


. 


But there, indeed, ep oridry 1 », £78 


Ul 
4 7 Py 1 


Than routian armies, and dethroning 
Attend, and you « Sia Ic th the fa 7 
Contuti finger; or fetclaim a hair; 

Or roll the lucid orhit of an eye, 
Or, in full joy, elaborate 2 4igh. : 


1 
a. 


1 


1 
14 7 AN 1 14%; 18+". * 
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212 THEUPRIANCIALES - 
A —— os. denz 
Since ſatyriaing choſe is praiſiug thee; I 2241 had. 
Who wouldſt not bear, too ene tend. 
A payegyric of a groſſer kind. . Stan 10-390: 5 99 
The following character of: a "pride is "he 
moſt exquiſitely fruck of that can be imagined : : 


. Zara b ies n ron Aich wo, gor I 
Without ſhe. freezes; : and within ſhe glows: 1 lid vy 
Twice, ere the ſun de ſcends, with zeal 1 
From the vain converſe of the world reti d. 
She reads the g/alms and chapters for the day, foot 7. 
In—Clopatra, or the next new play.  , 
| Thus, gloomy Zia, with a folemn grace, 
| Deceives mankind, and hides behind her face. 


dect do did: ad an Nao 6 bu 
x f Gee” [lines are nad af Euer ati Lat 3.31 1 * 

adus . 2 2 $8.43 5 "TY feb 2063343 ao 29104 0 100 
Tal how I tremble: AM fatal em; a i 

As Lerbe, dreadful t6 the love'of fame 


What devaſtations on thy banks are ſeen ;, 1 OL] 
What fades of mighty names which once. have been 2 
An hecatomb of characters ſupplies,” t 
Thy painted altars daily Serie Ane: 181 yt 74 wh 
| As grains of — ods open hy 1 . 
And recommend the more to mortal 3 An T 
W ſomes Io: jog Bas, 
blatt . 48 1 . esse 


= frrenth ſatire zins " with" an. 12985 to 
Sir Robert 3 then principal. miniſter. of 
ſtate, . 
Manner 3 | ; Q 


27 uh 


4536153147 wiegr ti; 


0s this lat labour, this, my: cloſing fins, 


. Smile; Warrorx, or the Mine inſpire in van: 
| To thee tis due; that verſe how juſtly thine;/: 
| Where Baunswiex's glory crowns the > 47 xr omg 

That glory which, thy counſels. make ſo. 

"That glory which on thee reflects a, light. Sethe cs) wits 

"IMaſttious commerce, and but rarely known, 

To gde and 24le A luſtre from the throne! Gly 
- Nor think that thou art foreign to joy hon 3 5 
"The fountain is not foreign to the ſtream. 


How All mankind will be ſurptis'd to fe - | 


This flood of Britiſh folly charg d on ches! N 
Say, Britain, whence, this caprice of thy 3 


Which thro' their various ranks nere $1 


The cauſe is plain, a cauſe, which we muſt * 
For caprice is the daughter of ., 
| (A bad effeQ, but from a pleaſing "_— 
And gives our rulers undefign'd applauſe : -. - 
Tells how their conduct bids our wealth increaſe, 
And lylls us in the downy ae, 0 827 


_ How infinuatingly” beautiful is this 1 ede ? | 


Such oblique praiſe is infinitely more delicate than 


all the bare-faced panegyrics that can be beſtow- 


ed by the voice of adulation ; it ſteals into the 


heart, and, like the charms: af moödeſty, attracts 
waits 
on the lewd advances of the ſhameleſs  proftitute. . 

Tue lines with which de concludes this (his 
nay ſatire, are an addreſs to the King, on the. 
confuſion theſe realms were thrown into, from the 
4 ebener wont." 
| he met with at 6— his Ger- 
qu | 5 man 


and pleaſes us, whilſt nothing but diſguſt 


214” Dm PRENCTIELES 
wan dominions 3 and, in thervety midſt of the 
compliment he is paying his royal maſter; he art- 
fully ſteals in the higheſt encomium on his faith- 
ul miniſter and ſervant)” whole Wnweanef di- 


gence and anxiety, at that time, he beautifully 
deſcribes. The whole of this pallage ie is too eleg: 


1 and full of poetical charms, bagel us to. 269: It 
vu unquoted: | | 


47 812101 14x Hoe h Ai vol 
Ws While en and ar, e geren k 5 | 
And ſported with a king and kingdoms face”: 
' © Depriv'd of what ig 16% d, and prefy'd wier fear, 
Of ever1ofing what ſheketd mot dent, $ 
How did Burr ANNA Hke Ta) Achikrks, 
And tell her ſortows to the Karel der Þ * . 
Hang ofer the ſſdods, and, in devotion i * 
Strive, for the, with tis ſatge," and fight the 1 
What fe ch kr Totte pilor'6f che realm 7" 
7 ͤ atthe heſwt fe N 
His eye ne er eld; lng ne Wen Gde. vob. 
12 outwatch ex'ry ſtar for Brunfoict's, ſake... 


tg] paſſions tols'd,” by cares 0 Proſs“ , 
Hs Vun Wi 1 Pert in li, XL; 1 ſow? 


But now,” What 157 oh GN of heart diſpe * 
. Seek dir eafraf? 5 0 
His own, hieb mature and the grates e neal 


A vill to-raiſcer/heſlicthe! rim 


Ee: Front og Salome 281 Yo 23%; Ab bs! gd ao 


| tranicrip given, the » 
= Will ve e prog * 1 ent of . 


ing fatyri 15 2 and bee hoy. far, bg has" kept. 


Wa, eit ©: (ror, linea, 4040" 3s dah 29 m . 
1 "8p; FI . | 4 | | up 
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dernen AD While BIS 
v co. ine model he propoſed, to himſelf in ſetting | 
out) which, was, to uſe his own Words 
The courtly ä to tread, 5 
And ſharplg e, prevailing 7 a | * Y TEAR) Ns 
_o Niqs: end acht: 257.411} Sat. Ev. 4 and 4. 


. — . : ' q 4 IJ. "7 5 1 71 
G Abel zu ulsiſt io W od? e 'o nb fi 


r eie CH AP. MA. G ien 
Metten Sie Peler in Ie eter rcd 
* e Ol che epiſfle in verſe, LOTIONS: V1 
ru epile"in verſe js ne other than let- 
. ber te feine Partien Perſon"; it nas rules 
in common Wilk tHoſt befonging tö the epiſtolarß 
Ke or which are Rays geren id peak in 
che Furth Volmee 197.59 * S251 19055 
The pattieulaf rules Winch belong to it, 48 a 
letter inverſe; may alf be reduced" to this one 
Read vir. Tö ge it à degree of force or ele- 
gance, or, in other words; &f Gare and entneſb, 
ſomewhat above what it would require, if only 
wrote in proſe. A Torn 1 
The epiſtle js unbounded in its matter. Under 
this title, we may praiſe, blame, relate, philo- 
ſophize, deſcant, and inſtmuc It admits of every 
kind of ſtyle, elevating or lowering it acgording 
to the different thecte, and the rank of the wrij- 
2 or of the perſon to whom he writes. De- 


{+51 $43 -Y SHILS 10 558 MECH "I r 
ibed” the paſlage of the Rhine 
ore aux has geler 2 q th . mp 9:07 55 . * 
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s eee enen 
in verſes worthy an epic poem. Horace has 
written to Auguſtus, and explains to him all the 
rules of, good ſenſe and good taſte, with a ſtrength 
and dignity not to be met with in other epiſtles. 
Nay, we may go yet further: the ſame epiſtle 
will admit of all the variety of ſtrains, at leaſt fo 
far as they have any relation to the ſubject. To 
eſtabliſh a maxim, it may relate a heroic, comic, 
or hiſtorical action, in the ſublime, middle, or 
| ſimple, Kyle, I haye ſaid, that the trains muſt 
have a relation to the the ſubje; begauſe, the perſon 
who writes, as well ay. he who; is ritten to, al- 
ways remaining che ſame, the ſtrain of the perſon 
muſt ly be the ſame in the ſame letter. 
e and ends, without prepara- 
tion ; and the title it bears ſerves as. an advertiſe- 


ment to che reader, not. to Judge” of the work 
otherwiſe than of a letter. 7178 11, wo nN 
en, ring) hie i mar cis ratio! 
ety? © * TICLE. . 0 
8 Even anc”! 900% 


19% N o winks > Rar. ins 1425 ay exit 
61h; 0238. is Bat 4620s 1. 10 113 EN Uni 
be origin of d „en. Rib och 0 
2 ha * 2 30 20 1 4 0 10 TO 5 
EF * epigram was formerly the ſame with 
what we now call inſcription. It was n= 


rave om the fronts of temples, monuments; 
public buildings, c. Thoſe which were placed 


95 P N Sal * 
1 * . $ iY 
| f } 


0 TATA. 247 
on tombs; were from thence | called" „pitpbe, 1 
: "OT eg pon, and aper a tomb.” 
Tne nearer we approach to antiquity, the more 
** we find theſe inſcriptions.” Some conſiſted 
only of a monogram, or of the ſimple initial letters 
- of certain words, the others being left for the 
1 reader" to gueſs. Sometimes they were * 
of morality, as that on the temple of | 
Delphos, T.. oa, TU Me 15 B 
general, they were the hiftories of 1 1 fs 
ments themſelves, on What account they Wete 
erected, the name of the perſon b Y hem they 
were erected, the time ben, Sec. 4 you 
It was ſufficient then 38 it ib now, that thi 
inſeriptions ſhould contain Adepminbte ſenſe, 
clearly and plainiy "etpieficd; ah I che feen 
words, that is, by conveying only che principal 
thoughts, and leaving out every thin ſuperfluous. 
The inſeription which" the Eihg of Prufiia has 
placed over the boſpital'for mel 15585 he bee 
lately built in imitation of chat büfft by Lewis 
NIV, u e wee cba of n. antient” In- 
ſeriptions: Læſo milii &' inpidto,. for the m | 
and unconquered ſoldier. This inſcription i is ju 
and natural; it conveys) a beautiful thou 
SER t A921} 2mm _ 
Wie have, ſtill deere Gare | 
infechprions: that retain a patt | 
in a collection known'by* the title of Antho- 
logia/: We owe this colleQion' to - Maximus 


Planudes, the ſame who, in the fourteenth cen 
Vobadll. Pack II. 1 L tury, 


A188 THE Nes 
tury, publiſhed. a collection of fables, under the 
name of Zſop, | The great ſimplicity of theſe 
inſcriptions gave occaſion to Racan to ſay, one 
days, when he was ſerved with a meſs of very in- 
ſipid ſoup, after having been reading the Antho- 
logiaz that it was potage a la Greeque,z a Greek 
ſoup. This bon, mt took greatly with many 
people, who | who condemned the Greek inſcriptions, 
for that very quality. which makes their greateſt 
merit, There are, fill numbers of people who 
pretend. to. ridicule, the, Gcecks on this article, 
AS it it was a matter of ſhame not to excelin 
onceits, or that it was reaſonable ta ſuppoſe, that 
thoſe, who were diſtipguiſhed, i in a ſuperior manner, 
| r that elegant wit,, which other nations called 
; 155 Attic. ſalt, would not have given this pointed 
| turn. to a thought, . had, they looked upon it as a 
thing eſſential to i its merit. We. often find fault 

with. their epigrams, for want of.,a; competent 
EnowJedge.zo judge of them. Nothing depends | 
upon, ſo mall a, circumſtance; as 2 ben mit, and 
how "mary are-there.c of our own, that loſe) all 
; their ſpirit with. foreigners, i) want. of Nn 
rightly underfiod ?: 


„ The: Latins hai BN ans well 
as the Gieeks. Catullus was author of :2»ednſs 
„ Which would be/allequally/ex- 
eee e 


07 AAk. ß 
collection g of which He himſelr gives the following | 
character in his firſt book : Wat TOX i ing 


Suit bons. — tbdicth, farm pu 
„ 1p threes Aliter non ft, Avite; lber. 


Some good, ſome tolerable, but more bad; 3 
In every work the like aal fill be bad. 7 8 


"Catullus is more bolt, 4 ealy, — ? "1 | 
catural.” Martial | more ſprighthy, ee mM 
- conciſe, a 


We ſhall now 2 1 ow explain. the. nat. 
of the, epigram, and to ſhew its ſeveral en 
* W ths (Ain, & 
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gow Ty ow kak defined. > ine) | 
a witty thought. But I cannot think the 
term witty ſufficjently./.comprehenſive, to take 
i all the ſeveral kinds of epigrams; among which, 
there are many, where the ſpirit underſtood by 
the, word witty is entirely wanting: ee 


_ ien eee ebene FR 

| Las Geſperer K* as; = plaindre | 18 % Y ; 
-h2th:5; Des muſes, des grands & du . 200 
5 x iel que J attens la mort. ro aan 


Sans Ia defirer, ni la emindre. 50 e 


Sick or fruitleſs hopes and Se,, 
eee you Hinds, and far, #b4 | 
ö ws LA | Here 


ot heads not * ideas, judgments, and reaſonings, a 
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220 THE PRENCIPLES: | 
lere calmly life's laſt hour I Wait. 
Nor wiſh nor fear th' approach of , 


This thought, or rather ſentiment, is a true 
epigtam; ;. and yet it has nothing of that flafn, 
that ſmartne's, N en What is __ | 
a witty thought. vid oft 
We therefore mall define the epigram,, an in- 
tereſking thought, Ne in 5 happy manner, 
and in few words. 


It has a great extent of matter; it can attain 
the nobleſt heights” in all the kinds of writing, 
and ivean let Tele down to the [loweſt degree. 
It praiſes virtue, laſhes vice, and revenges the 
public. on the impertinences of a fool, or a cox- 
comb, &c. Indeed, it appears more to advantage 
in the ſimple or middling, chan in the higher Kinds 
of t oO its e is wh ang free 
950 dom. 
- Anepigrm mu en end of: two W 
viz. of the ſubject, or thing, 
which- 11 ds or given birth to the 
thought; and the thought itſelf, which is called 
the point, as that which exeites the reader's cu- 
rioſity, and intereſts him. The expoſition ſhould 
be plain, eaſy, and clear, and the thought free, 
both in itſelf,” and the, manner of its turn. Theſe 
qualifications will, E explained, as we 

explain the definition. iu ett deb c ν,ẽẽG 1 | 


An epigram is a thought this word compre- 


„ 1 dut 
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dut likewile, ſentimentz. We have an example 


of this in the epigram laſt cited from Maynard. 
The following from Martial | is of the _- kind : 


Non amo te, Sabi hes 'poſſum dicere q | 
Hoc tantdm poſſumn die dice ere, non amo te. Lib. J. 


| There is nothing more than pare fentimentin j 
this thought. 


In the ſecond place, hs epigram muſt be inte- 
refling, and preſented in a happy, manner, and in 
few words. . Theſe qualifications ' conſtitute the 
eſſential difference of e aw yo a every 
other kind of poem. L0G Is; 

1. Its AE al eee ee dtp, 5 
only a ſingle thought. If, to arrive at this, the 
reader is obliged to go over a great number of 
verſes, the ſucceſs will hardly anſwer the pains 
he has been at. I is very rate to meet with a 
thought ſo rich, as to communicate its d to 
fifteen or twenty verſes that come before it, and 
yet preſerve ſufficient ſtrength to end with ſmart- 
neſs. Here follows-one of this kind, written by 
- Maynard, to cardinal de Richelieu, which has 
deen deſervedly famous, both on account of its 
own” merit, and the anſwer given Nu the 
a N . 


_ del kane . tis dy, 
Mu 0 0 ., rpeut aro ron | 22 * 
Je verrai bientot mes ayeux pI de 2346s 
Saur le tivage du Cocyte. a5 3 294 v 1 
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222 R PRINCIPLES | 
88 od Cel od je {rai des ſuixans CY 127 A 128 
5 De ce bon monarque de France, 
Qui fut le pere des ſavans n POORLY 
Dans un fiecle plein Eignorance. 1 
Des que j approcherai re 
| III voudra gue je! lai rac FO. g Nd 
90 Tout ce que tu fals aujourd'h 
Tor Gambler E Espagne de hente. 
Je contenterai ſon defir aries: as: 
Par le beay r6cit de ta vie, . 5 7 
GO | Ercharmenilediplaſlik 
1 Q lui ft maudire Parlie . 
X MIais EU demande Wee r r 
—4³ Te mus gecupé dans le monde, e 
Et quel bien Fai recu dez0ig} 15 Ui 
Ne ee NOOR: 


My? 1 13011 


Thus englilhed : (a) wy Sgt K. he 
Ibu 3k ＋. oy 1 8 N 19987" 
Siek oſ a life, poſes in is, 3117 FR Ree 


I ſoon ball wait upon the ghet 


0. our late monarch (% 3 wa 
None, who had merit, miſs'd a pot. 
— ——— him with your name, 
e ee 
Wu david bone mga 99 T6: LE 03 ars! 
ht 19 $363398*00 T; eue VELO: 1 
90 The, nn of hi this is A ye hp rg te 
ſerictiy a tranſlation, paſſes for the fineſt little piece of 


in the Faxxcn language; tho“ the critics think it rather 
long for an epigram. 1 was addreſſed to cardinal Rient iv, 
D ee eee —— 


 Nethiog—3o ee eee 
ways engaged by merg gt.. 
5 © Francis I, the reſtores (06 Bag in France,” gov oh 


— 


4. 


oe ire e ay 

The pow'r of Fran- che G, hams; 

2 de rifing honours of: his ſom uy 35 Nos 
Sn teful the royal Made will ſmfle, mh 5 

- And dwell delighted on — 0 5 

See appeas d, his gfiefs bagwile 

Eg And ar 3 Kur old loſſes n in new fame. (22360 

5 But when be alta ur, in What poſt eln 143 


ug I did ꝙour wiſtr d commands obey, 1801 Io 
And how I ſhar d your favour moſt jj 


Wy. —What would you pleaſe to have, me ſay ?. 8; 
greater Tpirit,' 


Nothing can be written with 4 
or a more delicate turn, than this epigram, and 
yet it ſe ems: too long: before we get to the end of 
it. The following is much more Jively': 


Ci git ma femme : Ah! qu'elle e elt bien, 
Pour ſon repos & pourle mien, 1 


1 49 N Fo 14 '$ $29; T3351 13 


. Thus ; engliſhed,; e 
. Fer lies wy wile, 3711, Au. 1 


3 t, 26, 3109008 50t g yo ay BS1990; Wat 

"Al el muſk tia Gomititiri; us tid; 2 
epigram that is- ſomewhat long; Perbaps, our 
own. viyacity may make us dilgayer faults, Where 
in reality there are none, d gpalidering only the 
quality, of:nature- of: the thing We meet, both in 
Martial an&+Qatullus,' with fome of twenty and 
thirty verſes, und even longer. „Phe general | 
rule, that a diſcourſe is not . Wee all 


* 
N 0 4 


on 
S113 


m 3s luv}. d aro. ob e 


"AI 54 


4 +1 | 
(a Alloling to the GegrofPoniy dne bebe prion 
2 i L 4 the. 
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the words Jrad t0:the thought, and the ſeveral ac- 
ceſſary ideas contribute to form & Ja ws is 
applicable here as weil as elſe y here. 


| 


2. The thought of an epigram ſhbuld'be in- 
tere/iing. | Phe intereſt depends as often on the 
matter in hich the thing is preſented; as on the 
thing itſelf. 7 Therefore, there art two manners 


of intereſting-us in Ag capri x wet os 


and by the whole." 


An'epigtam'ts nels 8 10 Ws; Alg when 
it contains, ſome important tot ain te follow 


ing one. from Malherbe: ant SR iet 30 


% bets . — _ 
 Ertg!ccouler inceſlanment ?// 4c (/ s r 10 
_Ainfi fait la gloine du monde, 

Et rien que Dien n' eſt permanent. RY 


Or this from Martial, tranſlated by Mr. Sewel ; 


When all the beds of life.are gone, 
The coward eteeps to death, che brave lives on, 


ok +$V&.'E4 78 * 12 2191 


It may intereſt us by a fine thought, a as 4a the 
ſollowing from the Anthologiaa: nA 


yok iu dernikre fois dans le ſaeré "Ws SM 
 Larroupe des neu? kat par Pordre pellen 
i! _ © Lut Viliade& POdyſſee, «$8 5324315? * PINT 5 &-- 


«2 Wh | Chace be ber deere. 1 


ao nen un ſecret qu ignore Vunvers, | abt 
Leur dit alors le Dieu des vers. N n L 

{is „ Jelborme: Homere aux rives du ee 

Dans ce bois de lauriers, od ſeul il —0 EEE 

ſeles fis toutes deux i plein d'une nn 

lil den, Hombre geriet. ** ubult A 


Hl! . Thus 


" — 


teste eas 88 


16 7 
1 


7 | * 820 nn | , 
7 8 Thus englibed: 8 0 


9749 


By be „ 
The Muſes the Iliad and Odyſſey tead. 
As on both their encomiums they laviſhly paſt, 
« elf you a ſecre?”; the Deity faid ; 
* r as on e 
That Hou Kalk d near, tho' I thought me 
alone; 
40 "Theſe poems I form'd bot, 3 diſplaying, 
| e 
5 Kiowa”. i SORT 8 TE . : 
S:IF) LOIN . Naeh tun 10 
bis in the Greek is contained in one ſingle 1 
line, and muſt, conſequently, ha ve infinitely more 
9 N | "77 


Bp gla hrs he- l.. 


og og the n ariſes from the oddic 
of the thought: * i ane ; 


Sometimes from ts bitterneſs, : as in oth PTY 


| S on a woman who ſet 1 up for e when 
ſhe was quite the xeverle : x | 


En vain elle fait la mignarte, 2 
Chaque jour elle S enlaidt :: 
Ce wei pas que je Ia regarde, | * 

Mais toute We mes. Gb; 


"ft 


4 4 


Or this on a lovely. common woman: N 


Bright as tie day, and as the morning fair, 
Such Wm * 


- * V+ a 4 13 


” 2 w_ P 
i. X 
En $3 v4 . * 5 AB i. 


/ 
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And ſometimes from an unexpected piece of 
abſurdity. Of this kind is the bon möt related 
of Cato, by St. OO erer by 
Mr. Barra an? } 1404. tal] #1 45 

| A a 8 hy 

|Raconter à Caton, que la nuit precedence, "uy * 
Son foulier des ſouris avoit etc edge: ae 

Choſe qui lui ſembloit tout · à- fait nie, 
Mon ami, dit Caton, reprenez vos elprits : 
iet accident en foi 1 pc oy "= hall 
Mais fi votre ſoulier efit ron 
| Ca autroit 810 1 doute un prodige „ | 
Witt 27 24517 odlrbMn Retfiaien. 
une Thus eacline l pen . a 
To Caro one morning in haſte came a friend, 
Affrighred to E. whay this fgu might portend ; 
«6 
e eee 
15 Ae by us erm bn bn de u * 
Said Caro, “ my friend, your beſt ſpirits * 
This tory has nothing ſurpria ing at all: 
„ Had the ſhoceat the n I ſhould he have agree 
| Damme 2 


U 14 


Sometimes by che delicacy e of the (tient : 
Eleve dans Ia vertuſ ©! 1 — 


Et malheureux avec An N 
je diſois: A quoi 8 
Pauvre & ſtérile vertui2?n 
Ia. droĩture & tout tom ails i 
Tout compte, tout rahattu, 
Ne valent * feru; 


0 LITERATURE, jg 


Mais voyant que Fon-conronne-. 
| Aujourdhui le grand Pomppnne, | 
Auſſi-eot je me ſuis. tu .- 


AI: choſe elle eſt] bonne, f oe 


2 . 1 10 ki 5 th. Le Labgureer. 


Or the BY whi ich is 1 el hen age and 
well n 1979 t yd Neal ib ma? 


wen Cu id did his e Jove intreat | 

To fort' Bind beauty new receipt, - - 

Jove ſent, and found, far in a country. rden _ 

| ruth, i innocence, good-nature, looks ſerene; _ 

From which ingredients, firlt, che dert tous boy 
Pick'd the demure, the aukward, and the toy ; 
The, Graces from the court did next provide 
Breeding, and wit, and air, and decent pride ; 
Thoſe Venus cleans'd from every ſpurious grain 

Ot nice, coquet;/'affefted;-pert;cand;vaim 7 - 

Joe mix d up all, and hi- beſt elay employ'ds! * 1 

Then calPd the . eee K 


to fone it is dhe ſimplicity of the ehibught, © 
| Fontaine $ epitaph has this s charming ſitpſi my 
bh POPLINE Ad bai N 6 


feu sen alla comme il Geolt wend, $ 1 
Mangea le ſonds avec le revenu, nbi 
. Tint les trẽſors choſe peu neceſſaire.. . | 
Quant à ſon tems bien le ſut diſpenſer; ; 7 
Deux parts en fit, dont il fouloit paſſer 


65's ardent, & Tautte A ne Het fire. 
e 1 34,7) Add ANC nor 15. 644 Jas | 


. . . i 
N To 


» * * 


wil. mnt tt tb 


To which may be aide that made by Mr. 


Prior on himſelf: Amn if N 


Courtiers and heralds, by your FM 7 


Here lie the bones of Matthew Prior, 
An et Adam and of Ee 


b, 3x5 Let Bou ** £ 1 
oF” — . 


or Nath go hahe, 15 


at} 


Some turns lotered by their bree the 


following from Auſonius; Dar G 


1 Dido nulli bene 180 marito, 


N 


en r #Y 


wah has been thus happily” RAE th 
Engliſh, tho' judged by many too compretenſive 


ito be brought! into the ſame number of lines: 


Poor queen! twice doom'd difaflrous love to vy, 
You fly the dying, for the Hing die. $9509 


C 
F * 4 1 e } 4 E. 


te 4 


mA 


Thoſe WISE only wit * 1 a 
jingle of words, a pun, or a quibble, are at preſent, 
deſersedly, held in the leaſt eſteem of any ; ei- 
ther ſrom the little pains that are required in mak- 


ing them, .or from their bordering too much upon 


duffoonery ;*or, laſtly, becauſe they are mark _ 
of a mind wholly taken up with ſtudying the 
likeneſs of ound: in m__ of im accep- 


tation. 


The third ur, of the ail iba the 


thought be be preſented in a happy manner. 


The firſt 


thing, required towards this is, to make choice of 


— that kind of verſe which beſt ſuits it. Every 
&P g ee 


or Ir AAT Hl 229 


thought has a configuration, AS it were; 4 
to it. Now, if in exprefling it we neglect to” 
give it this ſuitable" form, we deprive” it of the 
greateſt part of its merit. If it is to be expreſ= | 
ſed in Latin, and we would have it ſymmiettical,. 
it will then require the elegiac verſe,” as in tha 
of Auſonius: Iufelix Dido. Sometimes it re- 
quires the hendecaſyllable, or verſe of 431 
feet, which is the ſmootheſt of all the Latin 
verſes: ſuch is the following from N on 

ar g's his eaifleelys K e steh 

1 241 7 Ust En 


= 


e ee 


I 
. r 1 45 bo mo | 
Nis | Semple tem fx nab + . 
Nn 

I n * 

Slant ty! 

| wal Nh k 3 
Au Dominam 2 ah 
. nunc it per iter tenebricmum, 15 8 

Tue u negant redire quemquam. "be 8 2 . 

4 vali mal fit, malz tentbr& © dle ee 
| Orc, qua emma bella devoratis, : EL 50 

Tam bellum mibi paſſerem abhſluliſis. * Fa 


| © faftum malt i 6. miſill paſſer! | 
Tu nunc operd mee pelle 

> Flendo turgiduli rubent ocelli.. r 
We do not give a tranſlation of this little: 
piece, as we quote it only as an example of the 
particular form we have Been ſpeaking' of; 4nd” 


8 A 
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that this form, cannot , be preſerved in; a: tranſla-. 

tion. For almoſt. all works that are carried to 

a certain, point of delicacy, become wholly un- 
nanſurablt, if I may be allowed the expreffon. 

I do nat know, indeed, whether. Madame De- 
ſhoulieres, whoſe writings have ſo much the turn 
of Catullus, might not have been happy enongd 
to have preſerved ſame part of the ſpirit of this: 
and, perhaps, . Catullus bimſelf might not have 
ſucceeded fo well, had he made choice of the 
| hexameter, pentameter, | or iambus; or, indeed, 
any other verſe than the hendecaf llable ; which 

alone poſſeſſes that proſaic ft * TS o er 
allied to the ſentiment. it. would expreſs. + 


If we cannot make ourſelves — 
ters of the form of the thought, to preſerve the 
ſame verſe throughout the whole of the epigram, 
we muſt, at leuſt, take care that the cloſt be in 
the ſuitable form. It may, ſometimes, be à me- 
rit in an epigram to have different mesſüres in 
the verſe; it may, by this means, become more 
ſimple and ftriking ; becauſe evety part of the 
thought will be rendered fully, and 3 ſu- 
perfluity ; which is n particularly 
look for in a good epig ram 

The ſecond object to be ed in the 
manner of preſenting the thought, is, to pre- 
ſerve all its wit and force. An ingenious writer, 
in the eourſe of a connected work, may now 
and then fall upon an epigrammatical conceit; 
bdut chen he. will; dla e de ef de that it; 


5 1 


ä 


o Ir Nr. 251 


may appear of a piece with the reſt of his work 3 
whereas the epigrammatiſt, wken he finds any 
ching like a _conceit in a piss of writing, will 
uſe all his art to whet it to 4 point, and give it 
that glitter which fuizs/his purpOI?t b 61 Boris 
The third object regards the Celocution, ot 
Ale.” Ina work of à eonfiderable length, we are 
ready te exeuſe the adthor, if he ſometites falls; 
nay, even a fault or two may paſs unnoticed. 
But We overlook : nothing : in an epigram: the 
leaſt fault is iuſtantiy remarket/ We expect all 
its parts to: be properly connected, and play with 
eaſe and freedom ; the var muſt not be burthen- 
edi with an unneceſfary word, nor offended by 
harſh or diſſonant ſounds; the mind muſt not be 
embarraſſed with any tedious conſtructioa q no 
ſtrained eblwans,... ber uſeleſa or far-fetchedrideas : 
in a word, the thought muſt he proper and con- 
ciſe, yet free and eaſy. Thie, indeed; fhould 
| be obſerve in every Work of | taſte, but fe | 
particularly requited in the epi Hende we 
may gk 100 Ang 2 W it is, "that A 
happy point is all chat is requiſite to an epigram. 
The point is, irideed;\the-prineipsd part; but Mill 
it is indebeg@ for ſorhe ſhave of its merit to the 
other parts which prepare the ey for it. Pos 
From what has been. fad, we ſhall be at no | 
great loſs to point out the many, defects, we meet 
with in this ſpecies of writing. I do not mean 
thoſe oblcenities and indecencies, which, n only, 
| 3 people, and which were 
TH | generally 
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generally condemned even by dhe hesthens chem ⸗ 
ſelves 3 nor yet thoſe ſatyrical and biting epi- 
game, Which ſpott in the ruin of a character 
and reputation, and which every one is alike con- 
cerned to deteſt j ĩt ſue w a great want of humani - 
e in thoſe who make uſe of them, and no ſmall 
ſhare of envy and ill- nature in thoſe, who delight 
to read them. The faults we; here ſpeak of, 
are ſuch only as regard the taſte... Reede 
In che firſt place, then, a falſe thought is 
: lac ofthe greateſt blemiſhes that can be found 
in an epigram. It leaves a flatneſs, and even 
|  diſguſt.bebind.j it. What can be more diſagreea- 
ble than the following pretended; epigram of a 
perſon whoſe h eb TI I A A 
| convent 18 F. 1. 2 Ad 4 
De pr ne rage cen 
n femble-qu'zujourd'hui Climene me cunſonde, 
ai e ee Jake point ctonner ma langueur:; 
Et geſt le ſeul eſpoir od, mon ame ſe ſonde,. 
$4 Que n'ayant plus le een 
u el bien mal ailc qu'elle forte du monde. 


+ than ige 1&9) Thus engliſhed: 20 ie, 1g | 


35 wa In vain, too hafly ad ſevere. l dit ti 


-+/»  Vaw-think to, e e eee JL 
| And blaſt its promis'd. joy; nig No 
In yain you bid the world Hreen 1 

| Refoly'd to ſeek the cloiſter'd bell. ee 
eee my hopes deſtroy. 
Ho from that world can ee 
a0 1 © While Tan keep von wy heatt Ao Algen 


Nan * Al VL 43% A enigong N. 14. EY "ul 21:3 7. "But, 
$255 ? 1 4 . 
9 EI. 3 


1456. 
Lal 
- 
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But, if the falſity of the thought. is compen-. 
ſated by ſomething” pleaſing or agreeable, the 
thought, in that caſe, tho? falſe, may be conſi - 
dered as a jeu d'eſptit, | and pleaſes us almoſt as 
muchas if it had been true. An — 
n have in the following epigtam: 1 5221130 


"Blaiſe voyant 3 Pagonie + A 9 1 At 
Lucas qui Jui devoit cent francs, 
Lui dit, toute honte bannie,. . 1 bo | 
C, à payez-moi vite, il eſt tems. 

Diez ol mourir à mon aiſle, 
Repondit foiblement Lucas. 4 
On parbleu vous ne mourrea 
'W je ne fois pay, dit Fe 


| F Py > 
. 1 oP 3 . 4 af — 
[ | 


Thus englibed: 5 


Nee 1 
And knew he ſhould loſe fifty pounds by his death, 65 
He accoſted the wretch without pity or ſhame 3. + 


oel eee peapeatly dia, Leises $67 | 
Nax, nne 


The falftey of this thought is Evident, and 


to that it owes all its ment. me gp 8 


Hyperboles in an epigtam are > generally cold, 
and ſpiritleſs, witneſs, that famous one of tlie 
Greek, who ſaid, that Diana had neglected the 
care of her temple, and ſuffered it to be burnt, 
being wholly taken up with attending Olym- 
pias while W nn nnn, 


Sit 1 £4 


* 
* 
*. 
IN 
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A'thought ſo cold, Taid a certain critic, that-it 
might have extinguiſhed the flames f the tem- 
ple. e- a as extravagant the one 
as che other. But this figure is ſomewhat 
encuſable, 77 is decompanied with wit and 
delicacy; as the fallowing one of e 
ld. 1. * ** a Ei ta v $316 . 


E s Jemper, dE! > 
-Garris iu tefte quod feet turba. | IT 


Rides in aurem, quereris, arguit, plaras, 
Cantat in aurem, judicas, faces, * 
Ane penitus Healer lic tibi morbus, 


Ur fat i in aurem, be 3; Caſeren lan. 


— 


All looſe thoughts, cho not abſolutely 908 | 
or filthy, carry with them the ſtamp of a 1 
mind, and bad *education, and therefore ought 
to de banifhed the epigram. We have number- L 
leſs ipſtances of this Kind, which for the "Jake 
of decency we mall ſpare the reader. FM 
In ſhort, there is ſcarce any ſpecies of writing 
that abounds wich more faults, than this of the 
Pigram, and that for ſeveral reaſons. . In, the- 
firſt place, it is here, that the commencing. poet 
firſt tries his wings. In the next place, as the 
whole merit of an epigram frequently depends on 
particular eireumſtances, confequently, a change 
in theſe muſt malte it appear cold and lan- 
guid: In the laſt place, - the greater number of 
Writers, in this way, are wholly indebted to art 
in Wer eompoſitions. 9 wind 
thought 


9 


5 „ 1 1 ans 


en all ways,. they conſoubd or diſguife the 
ſenſe.; and when, by a. Jong courſe af meta- 
Prey management, they happen to ſtrike 
out ſomething like a flaſh of wit, they fancy 
themſelves authors of a pretty conceit . But true 
epigrams are not made in this anger, . They 
ſhould be founſſed on good Tenſe,” ſeaſoned with 
a nice ſalt, and diberſited by agreeable turns: 
now all this requires genius, Wit, — a natural 
gift, to be. met with only in the CHOSEN 


Few. gol as sb cfg 2 TIT % 1 1601 9111 w 4 { 
88 ee eee 


; W N Y 0 „* Yun 
jt SAP. n 


of the Mapziggs. Sonny, e pre 


Tiers. | 
P74 TY {4% I anna TE! 


\HE 8 E. Per wort poems tre ata 
ranked wick the epigtam being, In com! 
aue with ting e e e ende, 
delivered in a happy manner. They as diſtin · 
guiſhed from each other, only by the nature of 
the thought itſelf, or the adjuſtment of the verſe, 
: —_—_— is diſtinguiſhed! by the nature of 

the thought. The epigram may be ſoſt, gen- 
teel, biting ſatyrical, & e. but it muſt be ſmart. 
The madrigal, on the contrary, is abways 0 


aye a ſoft and pleaſing point, with only ſo much 
Pr as is requiſite to keep it from being 


les fimplietty Hes rather in the turn than 
* thought; which Ras always x flowery wit. 
Tie following 'maduigal,” witten by Fradon, 


oy abt bh has 


a 5 THE vary erxi 15 25 
has Sapdtkllycthen Novice dpen tun an eiamyhe 
in this kind of writing. It is. in anſw/er to a per- 
fon who had ſent e ny ant berg 


Notes 8408: 1275 tx fen gab eine 20 
1894's a n'ecrivez.que W x?" page „lug: 
7 Ys 61 . . Ceſt * vous un amuſement. m5; 5 


Hr by qu 9; aime tendrement, 30 bios! 
wy "Jet Weft que pour vous le dire. 2s) ian 


173480 11 & DIE eb Thus englibed: £41 tis WON 
* z T4 32 62 1 2 


ö 3 
Perhaps you've nothing elſe to do 1. 


rr I. muſt . 
I only'write to eh 


1 Tbere is wit in this mad N only ty 
much as is to mes. the ax fog 

the. turn, is delicate, ſimple, and ſoft; . 
i the whole of what is required in a madrigal. 
2 "The fonnet is s ſhort poem conſiſting of — 
teen verſes, und requires ſo many qualities 
make it good, that there is hardly one in 2 1 
ſand deferving of commendation. Boileau tells 
us, chat the god of verſe himſelf has fixed the 
exact meaſure, number, and eadence, forbiddirig 
a weak verſe ever to intrude, or one word to * 
7 in the ſame piece. 


80 much for the natural form of the ſonnet. | ; 

„ Rut here ie, beſides this, 2m; axtificiat form 

- "which depends on the diſpoſition and quality of 
n This poem OR e of 
64 -- two 


— 
. 


. 
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two quatrains, and as many tercets. The qua- 
train. is a fout · lined ſtanza of mee. 694 


. The two firſt verſes of the tercet rhyme toge- 
ther, and nee , beg rege is _ 
trary- tdi Fe d l 


[of abe ſonnet of Mr. 50 made i 
ſo much a maſterpiece in this kind, that i it na- 
br *11r4jos itfelf 8 as an rte: Fan 


een 
1 YI 11 : q a 


1. 


Grand ien, tes Jugemens ſont remplis ce. | 
Tovjours, tu prens plaĩſir a nous Etre propice. dis bus 
Mais j'ai tant fait de mal que jamais ta bontẽ 


ee 


2 


— .. bd - 
4 4 F * 7147 > 7 
He £51520 que oo yt” 


Oui, Gab la grandeur de mon impicte Wo 
Ne laifle à ton pouvoir que le choix Ju ſupplice;- | 
Ton interet %oppoſe ama fclicitẽ / 
ahmen . 


£ & $0791 Lol 


Contente woa dsr, "i Veſt . 65. 5 ; 
Offenſe-toi des pleurs qui coulent de mes yeux 3 
Tonne, frappe, il eſt tems, rens moi guerre peur 
. uam 10009, ag%910791 <4. 5 ES 
1 W ene W J * 8 45 EA 
Vadore en periflant la raiſon qui euern. 5 
Mais deſſus quel endroit tombeta ton tonnerre, 
v'il ne ſoit r {Jang de Jeſus- Chriſt ? 


'F; a 


1 e little poem is extremely beautiful- 4 
has a chain of . Mews ny: without. 
Smit | | affectation 


rain. 415. A idee 


ot 
& -» 
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affectation or eonſtraitit; and the y mes ure in- 
trodoeti with grace und propriet y. 
- Fhe chief character 1 ſunpli- 
eity 3 it allows of that blunt and free manner of 
expreſſion, which we may naturally ſuppoſe to 
have been in uſe with our forefathers, before 
manners and language arrived at the degree of 
elegance and refinement they are in with | HTO 
The rondeau conſiſts of thirteen verſes, of 
which eight have one rhyme, and five another, 
The Beſt Garth is -placed after the el etith verſe, 
and the JaFEoncludts che piece, Bebe. this, 
there mult neceſſarily be a pauſe at the fifth verſe. 
This is the exact rule for the rondeau. The 
following one is itſelf-an-example of / theſe rules: 
Ma foi tet fartde- moi il car-Ifabeaw rf 
Ma conjure de lui ſaire un rondeuun : 12 
Cela me met en une peine extrẽèẽme. ala 


Quoi ! treine vers, bait en du, end en , 
Je lui ferois aufſi-t6t un bateau. | 
En voila cinq pourtant en un monceau. 150 
Faiſont- en Aas hve Brodagy,” , 
Mes outs on neck ey no 0 
Ma , fait. AY 1-4. .4.4% En 2660-4 
pat encor FO SOR 2 . n 
Tirer cinq vers, outage ſeroit beau. 
Mais cependant me voila dans Nonzieme-. 
1 8 crois que je fais le douaiẽme, May ol 
N wire ajoſtcs an niveay. vol; 9g. 2 
Ma foi c, fait. | . 
Tue berchch thouts: always have nen 
with the preceding mought, and, at the ſane 
| oi VE time, 


5 
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time, terminate the ſenſe fully and naturally: it 
pleaſes moſt whew it is uſed in an equivocal ſenſe, 


ſo as —_—— two ene en the fame. 
Words. 105 1 N be ae 


The Wake is on e ve the ron- 
cr 3 its chief beauty conſiſts in making the re- 
petition of ene thought 4 Len bet Wor | as 
enn Vom me 
un Nein 2+ {1 O97 ta 1900 
_ 4h ee 6 
Fut le plus beureux de ma vile. 
Ie beau. defſein que je forma, ben. Wo 
9 Fee ee * 1 
Je vous vnn & je vous amal. 5e 
_ WR bend vous plut, Sitvie, © * __ 
De premier jour du mende Ni, | . 
* N TL bent N 


* .” This en Ae {my | 
-ogy W x fe, the happieſt day 2 TY | 

%% Wa . Ile firſt o May ! os 

as ng A, 
IVE What Ga ee wd fe, 

On che charming firſt of May, n 

N e vr "nap 0 
$674 mne DS e 
; | Of ally life the happieſt day, 42 e 
Was dhe charming @bof M, 


Nothing dan he more ſoft and natural, Hot- N 
withſtanding the rules for this” kind of 
are ſo very ſevere; and in this oonſiſts its | 
tat por ee: 


LW & 


Ga ? 
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| Theſe two laſt kinds of poems are; in a man- 
| 55 peculiar to the French, we having little or 
nothing of the kind in Engliſn, but what is in- 
cluded undet the general title of SoNG : and, in- 
deed, the difference between an Engliſh, So 
and an Engliſh; ErroxAM is very little, if any. 
I Loom ef none but the lengih, which may, 
perhaps, make ſome. In n my opinion, every ſma f 
copy of verſes, which i is, or may be ſet to mu- 
ſic, goes by the name of ſong ; 3 but then the ge- 
neral practice is to make it conclude. in a point 
like an epigram; indeed it ſometimes happens, 
that more than one thought i is purſued in a ſong ; 
but, if the erities be right, that is as much a fault 
there, as in an epigram; and the difference they 
make is, that à ſong conſiſts of one thought, 
without a point, and if it extends farther, be- 
comes à ballad; while an epigram has a right to 
a point, but, if it enlarges its number of conceits, 
muſt be called ftanzz's, or madrigal, ot a copy 
of verſes, or ang thing you pleaſe. "Theſe are 
little niceties, which are not at all neceſſary to 
a man of good ſenſe; he will preſently ſee what 
is right, without them ; nor, indeed, are the 
minute rules of either of theſe kinds of poetry 
important enough, to make @' ſerupulous in- 
quiry into them worth his while,” 


Te duke of Buckingham has given rules in 
ps for making ſongs ; which, added to what 
. ety reer thin He one to 


dt L 


1 


— 


judge as: well of er Bi" rant 
E 


8 poetry requires A nicer art: . * wo 4 7 ob . | 


For as in rows of richeſt pearl there lies 
Many a blemiſh, that eſcapes our eyes, 

N. The leaſt of which defeRs is plainly ſhown * 
In ſome. ſmall ring, and brings the value 6 
Fo wygs ſhould be to jut perfection wrought, 

Exact propriety of words and thought, | 
Expreſſon caſy, and the fancy high, Wer 
Vet that nor ſeem to creep, nor this 10 * 1 
No words tranſpos'd, dat in ſuch order all, aw : 


* 


2 ue e may ſeem by chance to fall. . 


af /'The/fanget. has not e by any writer of "* 
| eminence; in the Evgliſh language, ſince Milton. 


After having treated of all the kinds of poe- 


try, with their different ſpecies, it will not be 


amiſs to imitate, in this place; the conduct of 
ſome of our modern hiſtoriographers,. who, after 
they bare planned and executed their narrative 


agreeable. to the niiles of art, preſent the curious 


reader. wit ſome Authentic. pieces, as vouchers 


for'the truth of the facts they baye related. The 
f original inſtitutes of all the dlite arts are in na- 
ture. But 1 it is 'univertally'; "I; flowed, d, that no au- 


thor has given To full and juſt a tranſeript of them, 
AS "Horace in his Art of Poetr . This work is in 


general eſteemed the code o 98 and good 


- ſenſe! in what reſpects the art te, Th wo 
2 w 11 * 9 A 212 8 Ore if 
* m. Paar u. u N ; 


— 


— 


* ILIE AAT VAE 1 


8 


. . : 
_ = 
a — — ——— — — 
* 


| ) 


202. -. * A v * i: rr 
- it-ſhall appear, chit the principles we | have elta. EF 
bliſhed, i in this work, are all 6f them to be wet 
with in that celebrated performance by Living a *F 
comment on it, we all reſſect new ORs | 
_ whe we have. already e F 


\ * 

. 11 & * 
« & * = 1 cf : 

: oy * " . * "x" b Tm 


2 


7 
N * 


1 


0 mee. be WE 


1 we FOUR "Upon ils lg "wy 15 il 
be proper to ſtop a little, and. take With us 
ſome neceſſary ideas, relating. 2, 1 05 e on 
3 the atts were formed. . | 


| Whoever undertakes to wer W be 7 


9 ahath naturally expect to be aſked, what an 
Akt e 


_ - different hind eee under which of 


Waren 4 7 97 Arn * 3 4 * ; 
An art isa cbllection, or body of rules, thew- 
ing how to do that well which may be done either 
well or il; for chat which cih be done only in 
one or other of theſe” deo manners, Web nogre- 
_ es — N 
Now theſe rules are no ether, FA may gene- | 
ral principles drawn, from ſeveral obſervations, 
verified by repeated trials. For example, it hbav- 
ing been found, that an orator. always diſpleafed | 
his audience by beginning his diſcourſe in an in- 
| NE or . manne 85 hence came the : 
| 4 TAS, ey OA rule, A 


* nts 
. * * 


( . 
. „ 
57 " 
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le, that err exordium Would be modell. 


"Thus got y obſervation includes a. breceßt, and ; 


i every Þrecegrariſes ſcom zu obſervation. 


Necefity was the firſi inyentor of arts: It. is 


7 "a moſt ingenious of all. maſters, and its leſſons 


are, of- all others, the moſt teadily attended to. 


„ 


Mans as is obſerved by, Luctetius and Pliny, be- 
ing at his birth thrown" naked on the naked earth, 
5 expoſed from without to the attacks: of cold, 


| heat; and damps, andthe action of other bodies, 


ang ſollicited frqm within by the urgent calls of 


hunger and thirſt, could not long remain inactive; 


be found Himſelf obliged to ſeek for means to re- 


medy theſe inconveniencies; having: found them, 


he improved them, ſo as to make-them of more 


:  hfting and Certain uſe in cale of future need. 


Thus, for example, when: he had . | 


| ' the i inconveniencies of being expoſed 40 rains'ahd. , 
4 damps, be fought for a place of ſhelter, f Tf be 


met with this under the ſhade of a large tree, he 


would then conſider, that he might make "this 


Amin mbre ſerviceable, by. twiſting or inferweav- | 
ing its branches With Ong another, and with 


thoſe of other trees which Were near it, ſo as to 


- form à ſpacious and cominodious coveririg for his 


. family, proviſions, and flock ; thus, in proceſs 


of time, by repeated obſervations, and the aſ- 
ſitance of dodo and taſte, (which were daily 


adding new, improvement, either ſor Grengen- 
"ns or err -theſe” . due ee 
ä A 2 a 


chain 


wy 
"4 
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chain of precepts-were formed ünder che name 
of architecture, wich is the art ot u ſtrong, 
commodious; and decent dWellings. mM” 
The ſame obſetvations like wiſe e e to e- 
very thing that related to the means of preſerving 
life, and of rendering it more convenient __ | 
agreeable 3 and hence aroſe the mechanie arts. 
| The: neceſſiries and convehichcils of life be 
ing provided for, there 'tequired but one ſtep to. 
attain the pleaſures and delights of it, For as 


| conveniency is the mean betwixt neceſſity "and 


pleaſure, being no other thin an eafy. pecelſity 
void of care and trouble, ſo pleaſure Jeers to be 
only's greater degree « of convemnency- 1 (th bh ih 


wi: ! 40 


The pleaſing arts, then, are thoſe which we: 
may diſpenſe with without being unhappy; but | 


5 _ which, "when they once are known, / give 2 


0 ter reliſh. and ſweetneſs to life. Theſe are | 
- formed chiefly" for taſte and pleaſure, and are 
| painting, poetry, and muſie. e 
Thus, the; object of all arts. 1 hen to. 
ferve. or Abe the utility, or alight of ſo- 
| ciety, bence ariſes a | 4wo-fold. diſtinction of 
the arts, into thole of a” and thoſe of 
pleaſure... eee . 
11 arts are all, founded. on 88 
great ſtorehouſe where the Creator has laid up 
ent proviſion. for the liſe of mag. 
There are two methods by Which we draw. 
a . thence. The . is, by employing 
* nature 


"I 
A 


4 imitated 20, We muſt imitate theſe objeQs - 


| 2 ſic, dancing, and Painting. And indeed, as 
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| nature herſelf, and making her, ſubſervient to 
cour purpoſes in the manner we find. her: this is 
the object. of thoſe. we call the mechanic arts. 
The ſecond method j is, by merely imitating na- 
ture in what ſhe: has done, or does actually do; 
ot. ad h t the view of the polite arts. e 
Poetry is one of the polite atts : (ſee vol. 10 
conſequently, the art of poetry muſt be a collec- 
tion of precepts for imitating nature, in ſuch 
manner as to mY ma: * whom the i imitation 
is made. 1 „ 17 
H Now, to pleaſe i in TOR 907 imitation, we 9 50 
"ft; b proper choice of the objects to be 


— 


— wm Zaly, The manner by which we ex- 
preſs this imitation, muſt habe all the degrees of 
perfection it is capable of. Hut in poetry this ex- 

preſſion is by words \ then the words of poetry 
-  tould be as perfect as poſſible. * And all thei, 
rules in Horace's Art of TY have a vie to 
| | theſe three obje&ts. 7 1 
1 Ot theſe, the two firſt WIVES to e 
bf imitatioh: cnſequetitly; Whatever Horace has 
ſaid on that fubject, is equally. aphlicable to mu- 


Fee and architecture. borrow. ſome things 


belong to them "likewiſe. 75 40 for the third 
. article, if we conſider the rules feparitely and a- 
part, they belong Tolely to poetry, 28 rules for 
n do. to n for ſounds to muß, 
Fe. 7 * 4 M3 N t e and 


. rr W ir ; 5 
and for: geſture to..dancifig. - But the general e 
rules, and fundamental precepts of expreffion © - 
- are; ſtil}. the fame. The arts, whatever method 

they employ to expreſs themſelves by, muſt al- 2 
ways do it in a juſt, clear, eaſy, and delicate x 

manner': therefore, the-general precepts for po- 
etic ehocution, are! "the Lame as for muſic, -paint- - 
ing, and dancing; and differ only i in what eſlen- 
tially belongs to the words, ſounds, geſtures, or 
colours. This is the extent of the art of poetry, 
and in . of Horace's; 3: as that author 
often goes back to the principles, to give his 
"readers a clearer and more cextain inſight into his 
ſubject, and to ſhew them a greater number of 
things at once, Where they happen to haye an 

"REM capable. of comprehending . 5 
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8 05 LD A piinher folk cit 
to place a-human face oh mare s neck, 
& 9043 Jon.” Yr from deaſts Koa lt Kinds, 


* * Ry wo I 
. * f , F , 1 . at 
- Fg 9 * + » -4 4 = « Wo» * * * 
2 * : Yo, : Mo 3 \® 7 $4; ot p 4.5 &'F UD 5 . Fog 
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1 AAS TGT TC nn N 
- Hobiano cxpii ® exrecermyii gaginam No 
Te au yy ep ae Ap i 


* * by Len fact md: 
face, - pm poet is 1 of > woman's: _—— · gs 
Formoſa A man's head upon a mare F neck would make 
an dein ſie z bor the (take ef A Bthkurtfyl a would ' 
have. * 2 oy MOM] > nat vrt 
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1 covering the whole with the: feathers of. various 


„ birds,” in ſuch manner, that; being above a 


* beautiful woman, it. ſhould end in 2 hideous 15 
de fiſh; if admitted to ſee this fantaſtic piece, 


« would: you be able to keep from laughter? 
Believe me, my Piſus, this is exaQly e picture 


* of 4, book where the ideas are vague and con- 


40 fuſedly jumbled together, ike the. dreams of a 
< diſordered brain, aud where neither head, feet, 
"= nor any one part cunurs to form a regular! whole. 


But painters, 5 you will fay, and poets, have 


4 always had the [py attempt whatever 


cee, Pines 4, Hi tabula Fort librom. 
ef me 


4 ; 2 bt TD 4 $2 Iv, "T2 g 
a ig FIR Mee Reed: ut wetten | j 02 


Deſinat in piſcem mulier ſarmoſa . ſupernd 
Spectatum admiſſi * riſum teneatis amici ! 725 
wifi Perſimilem, cujus, velut tegel foratvia, vane) 
Flagentur ſpecie : ut dec pes, nec capt u 
Reddatur forme F. Pictortbus e 
n admiſfi.] Taken from the cuſtom Serre 
or ſculptors; to expoſe a Ratue or portrait whien finiſhe ſhed, and 


ow 
P, 
£ 
52 . 
a * 


bib abt it night be ſeen” on fach 5 day, At which 5 


 * grhat numbets of ſpectators ue to cards and view it. 


* Piſones, ] Horace writes to the young Piss, and. their * | 
ther, or, as och rs pretend, only. to the. children. Locus Piſo, 
their father, was conſul with Drufus Libs, in-the yer ol Rome 

738. He vs a" confident. of Aþguſtus, Who gave. bim tie Bo- 
veramants of Rome and: Thrate. By eee l. 


de appears to haue been a mag of bafe.. e 


x Vane ſpecies] Ideas of things that do» not ſubũiſt 8 8 
M. nature, and arg ohly to de met | with; in ee. 


erf tlc men, md, wecrer bad ps aß A z 


Uni: farmer ],. Of the faive natuie, bw Bina. Rog ay | 
FEC 


* 
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a4 Tan fn FOE 1PL "EY 
«© I know it, and frankly give And take the time 
« liberty ; yet not fo as to join what is Tavage 
« to what is mild, birds with Eerperits, ' or 12 og | 
with tigers. 
3 Often, after a 0 e 51 pro- c 
e miſes great things, we are amuſed with the 
deſeription of a grove, an altar of Diana, the 
„the wild meanders of a ſtream gliding through 
e pleaſant fields, the Rhine, ot rain-bow, like 
« purple patches in a garment that make à great 
„bow: but then they are not in theit Proper | 
„place. You know, perhaps, bow to paint a 
d cypreſs; but will this anſwer his 8 | 
«who g to draw him in the midſt of 2 


* 4 + 11 0 * „* yo . +» „ 44 1 ip- oy by 
1 "4 8 y * 1 * 
, & 1 8 * : . * Sa, * R £ G * 
A * 1 is . n 
. 8 
. * ; * i 2 3 r —— n "Y 
— — — — — — 
© * wh a * o * * 
p * 
. s | Quillibet audendi ſemper fate =qua . 


Scimus + & hanc veniam petimuſque bm vii, 
Sr non ut . 

erpentes avibus geminentur, tigribus agni. 

Inceptis gravibus plerumque, & magna poſts, 

ureus, late qui ſplendeat, unus, & alter * . 

Aſſuitur pannus: cum Jucvs, & ar Dian , . 5 
Et. properantit aquæ per amenos.ambitug es, br d Pp 
Aut flumen Rhenum, aut pluvius deſcribitur arcus. | 
We. el nune poi erat is locus, Et fortaſee cupreſſum” | 


4 by S0, firtwlare, | Wil hoe, 4 fraftis enatat exſpes || 


2 NL. f 
„ Qi bes an Diane. . 
dee ee thine! fo Pr. Horace here ſpeaks of the wood and 
altar of Aricia, faid to have been built by Oreſtes, ho- there 
| conſecrated the ſtatue of Diana Taurica, which, when he killed | 
king Thoas, he brought out of Scythis. The poets thought tus 
and the Rhine fine RON Re ODD | 
; eſcape chem. Na. 3: . 3h * n e BA 4 
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« ſhipwreck;;. floating, without hope, upon gone 


0 of the planks of his broken ip You begin 
6s a eg urn, the wheel turns round, and ſorth 


„ a +% — 


0 „ene and unity of. deſign, 1 7 i 


+ The greater part of _ poets; are 3 de- 
« luded by. a ſeeming excellence : this ye know, 
0 illuſtrious parent, and ye ſons worthy ſuch. a 
« Wt 1, affect brevity, and become obſcure. ; 
'« of, by poliſhing too much, deftroy the ſpirit 
and | of my work. He wha aims at the 
. ſublime, runs into bombaſt; and he who too 
« cautiouſly avoids bombaſt, ſervilely creeps upon 
< the ground : : in like manner, the poet who 
* wo n in forte alan . - ſub- | 


1 | 122 5, ot 
Ls 1 * wo 3 75 . 


1 " Wavidus, E 
en N 
Denique fit f quodyis fimplex duntazat, & unum. 
9 — Maxima pars vatum, pater, 1 
-,  Decipimur ſpecis recti. Brevis elle labor, 
Obſcurus ſio. Sectantem lævia her W 
_ Deficiunt,” animique. . 
dat bam tutus nimiùm 1, timiduſque proceliz. 
Qi variare cupit rem prodigialiter unem; 
5 + Cutrente 7 The awry of hives trem- das tans. about 
ts give « form $6 Ks vail $32 $5 1 5 
I Rroduis, ]  Whatſoever you attempt. | 6 


. Tutu nimides.] That is, . one „ Who is 
oper cautious and fearful. Horace s enpreffion ſeems to be bor- 


75 


rowed from birds, who creep on the ground when che winds an | 2 


eee e, 227 1 + Hh 44th 
ann 9 e " Deiębinun 


— 
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450 e enn cet 
"<< ze chat ought to be quite ſaople; paints 
+66 dolphins on trees, and. boats f in the middle of 
ee the waves. ©. Thus the fear of erring, without 
-< judgment and arts. is * to lead bo into fil | 
"66 greater errors. - 
„The meatteſt nöd 10 ihe" Eulen . 
4 ſquare can Stave the "nails, or imitate the 
-6 eaſy flowing hair ; yet, upon the whole; his 
13 ge ſtatues are wretched; becauſe he knows not 
& how to finiſh. his work” in juſt proportion. 
| Were I to beſtow labour upon any Work, I 
would pe more imitate” ſuch. a” one, than 1 
0 would" with" to appear in public, remarkable 
e for my Rue black hair and FD. buy 0 5 
M noſe . 
t at his firlt ſetting out, ut Wien the 
moſt -poneral and neceſſary rules, - on which | 
| are founded; which is, 


anden of the ſubjeR, in the diſpoſition, the” 7 


eee — le But, * ber 8 are 


2 n — » — 
3 e " £4 6—— £41 3 a * 


n Gets 3 fuRibus . 7 
In vitium dueit 6ulpe fuga, ſi caret arte. 
Amilium circa ludum faber"iguis & ungues | 
Exprimet, & molles imitabitur wre crane 
Infelix operis ſummi, quia ponere totum 7 
. Neſciet, Hunc ego me, ſi quid componere curem, , 5 
Non magis eſſe velim, quam pravo vivere naſo 

| Spectandum nigris oculis, nigroque capilo. EE. >. 

Faber imus.] Without going far for the ſenſe of this paſſage, ; 
which has fo much puzzl d commentators, we may take it in general 
to fignify the meaneft, or leaft flilful work man. One who ma Bixe 

a great deal of grace and eafineſs to hairs,, and finiſh the nails 2 % 

n, * nen. the'whole of Maths, 


canceated | 


2 


3 


* 
. 9 
- 
0 - 


Pioper form. 


Ari," by or fit kee let us inquire what | | 
* unity in a body compoſed of different parts? It. 


will 1 delle ves de und to lie in the exact 
relation and of the ſeveral parts which 
go to form one complete whale, chat is, a whole 


wherein nothing is wanting, norris nee . 


thing too much! e 


A whole therefore, is Van, tp chives ns 5 
lation and propbriion between the natute or qu - 


lity ef the parts, and the grandeur of thoſe- parts; 


when there is the ſame relation between the form | 


and the ſoundation, and that all the parts, exter- 


nal and internal, have an equal degree bf petfec- 
tion. Tunis is the extent that Horace ſeems to; 


15 ive to unity in the paſſage before . 1 wien 
3 Nen the following principles: e ed 


"That the ſroeral parts ſhould be made to match 


7 "ith dne another. To Tet this precept in a 
dlearer licht, and render the faults commit- 
ted againſt it the more obvious, | the poet gives 


us an example of its contrary in an extra- 


vagant picture, whoſe ſevetal parts he thus 


deſcribes : The head and face of a beautiful wo- 


man upon the neck of an horſe, with one foot 


"© of a goat,” and another of a tiger, the body f 
a bird, and a fiſh's tail, Join theſe parts toge - 


ter in one body, and you will make a monſtrous 


. bgure'of- tata m_—_ 
"VE % ! eſe 


$ 


"dl rs MA runs; 461 
. ciitualed under the garh of | allegory, we maß 
Jy. "rake off this Giſgwaſey and n e 


7 232 12. PFRANCIPLSS 
theſe ſeveral parts are not made to ta Sr als, 
with each other. Nature is me model for all, 
combinations : art ought to imitate her, and 
every artiſt ſhould govern himfelf. by herexample. 
If he does ſometimes go a little out of the road, 
and, produce, any; monſtrous: unions,./ we are to 
look upon them as errozs to be, avoided by che 
artiſt, and the genius that ſhould attempt to copy 
her in this, would betray a diſtempered imagi- 
Nation and a diſordered judgment. + Air: 9 
Artilli are allowed great: licences, but then theſe 
have their: limits. (Theſe limits are. found. traces ; 
in the exemplar of nature, they copy from, The. 
artiſt may unite in his fictions what he finds ſepa-, 
rated from truth, and ſeparate what is united in 
it. He may tranſpoſe; extend, or contract ſome 
parts; but in all this he muſt follow nature as 
his guide. He muſt not pretend to paint iſlands 
flying in the air, as they are not found. ſo in 
nature: or if, thro pure indulgence, we grant 
him the licence of feigning ſuch things, in the 
ſporting. of his imagination, if he builds towns | 
there, or raiſes plants, yet muſt, he not carry 
this licence ſo far, as to tell us the roats of trees 
grow upwards, and the branches below; or 
that every ſingle houſe is larger than the whole 
town. This would be as bad as to tell us, that 
ſerpents Mer 46 Ne a. lambs. vith, 


3 tigers. | * 48 I 5 
ny” qo! Deng Hy ah 1 * oth 
It e "—_—_ er ueat from 
0 78. 4 W 
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everything that is likely to diſpleaſe- in it, and 
in adding every thing that can render it agreea- 
ble, without being obliged to conſine themſelves 
to truth. They are t take ſo: much from tut 
as ſuits their purpoſe, and the [reſt they may: 
' ne with fiction. „And, provided the parts, | 
feigned, or-real, have à proper relation with: .. 
each other, and all together ſorm one whole, chat 
has the appearance of nature,, this is all that i: 
required of them. Here genius does not tranſ- 9 
greſs its bounds. 4 { K Wed af rtr N! \ Oh 
e You begin in u TY . 
| and reſerved ſtrain, ind, on a ſudden, er "7; 208 
out into deſcriptions only proper for 4 young © © 
man?! Inſtead of a compact and uniform textare,” - _ 
it appears full of fringes and patch-work, 'ofnas 
ments like a flip of purple oh a piece of doath;* 
Which may look handſome indeed, but is quite Tt 
out of place and character: e mon 8 2 
elt. There vnes uniformity. | W FORE we, 


* 


Kun thing ſeal ariſe, from ihe Ahe. T6 1 
© es is the center of unity. You. may Know | 
how: to; draw. a, portrait 3 but here, the buligeſs , 
is to reaſon, and proye by argument. But you... 
play upon. antitheſes ; - if f the father, the-deliverer 

of his country is dead, vo ſhould melt into a 
5 tears, and, iuſtead. of that, Ju amuſe Pre, TID. 
with Aaſhes of wit. r as. 9 

„There n en n d e — 
ee, e . * to gie 0 ( 


7 | much 


* 
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. 
1 9 
- uy 
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Te ' - He eb | 

much e Tue perſantwhs/is, ne 72 

Sy E argumentation, is for ever arguing.” With the . 
man. Of witz -every thing is witty 3 and” one 00 72 

e Imagination makes 2 pictute of his 

- whole wotlk; , But it ſhould be conſidered, oY 
ider the ſubject requires this; and, it it does not, 

. * -artilt ſhould have reſolution. enough to give 
Ms up. the: point, and ſacrifice his darling theme. 
_ We afk'for rents he. bern ram m. "haves! 
enen 7 * of V 5 „ 4 

oh. gli be obſerved in Woe 1 

orace means by the veſſel, Which is begun 

K WP "0 A ; mariner'to- give hopes of ſomething grand 

* 00 magnificent and ends at laſt in 2 fbrry, 
coeriben piteher- By this we may underſtand; 

1 euer u pompous xxordium, which has a mean 

and om concluſſon ; or 4 noble front to lorry. * 
building; or, laſtiy, pride which, promiſes great, 


4 


Wik, Which ſhould: 'be always uniform; the 
proportion of parts between themſelves, / as. * 
theik extent; Arid, laflly;* the proper manner of = 
| Incxoducing” one ſelf to the bs whey the head of 
Work. en e 
Ra Stiles Fe b be. or 

_ garding the unity, it will be neceſſary” to explain 2 
the word : fmples, Which Horace 5 Joins de enen. 
c  Sintplex dimaua ot unim. Ln 3 

1 + Siraplex; taken in a general ſenſe,” Agbibe te. ; 
ll. | of pts, or nd: It mch Arie 
1 n | ſignify ; 


things. at ſetting out, and, ends in nothing. mJ 
. | Therefore, theſe lines regard the, train" of the 


- catzd;; 1. e. that when ſubjeQ is hot too much 
_ crowded with incidents, aud that the action may. 


' bt eafil y-kept in view, it” may then be called 2 . 


fimple 3 and, in this ſehſe, unity ard Timplicity * 1 7 3 

are two different things. This we may fay that. 
_ Corgetlle's Heradlius is one, and not ſimple, e 7 
cauſe the plot of intrigue is very complicated. 
And by the Tame-feaſon that his Horace is ſimple, 

and not one, becauſe the plot unravels- eaſily,” - 


_ and the hero's combat is one action, and that — 


his ſentence, after having killed his ſiſter, - is is atl=* 
other action. This ſenſe is in itfelf very zal. 
2 But it does nat ſeem to be that of Horace in chis- . 
_ + . place,; who introduces a fort of general principle 

2 between what he bas already faid,. and what he. 


is going to ſay further on the head of unity e. 


_ as that this principle may ſerve at, once as 4 
conſequence of what has preceded, and a "foun- 


or” [— Foal find famplex to have nearly the ſame fi ghift- © 
cation as unum; and that both theſe words me 1 
no more, than that every) Work of art ſhould be 
"free from any thing mn likely tobreak 1 
1 4 | Fa? "0 1x 2k og 1 


De frar of: bite! tal niſi 2A fab 
author into the ridiculous and the ent. * 


9 
— 


a, 4 = Ay 44x * K r * 4 2 35 "i 
2 Tief ebe, ar a | ſabjec? not complic. "I 1 


dation for what is. to follow it. In this h night we ' 1 | 


* 1 
* o 
- 
s 
bd ; 8 
— . . . §⏑—Æ . .. —·rEA ü U oo no 


fore he comes to his precept,. on the agreement: <, fo ; 


of unity with variety, the poet, in this Race, 
lays down one general principle, viz." that the - 
rs ue * Lov end often Jahr by a 

þ | _— 


99 - 
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a excellence. This he proves. by ſeveral 
examples, which, by the poetic art, he makes 
ay 10 many rules for eloquence, tho” only introduced 
7 .to { ſerve as proofs to, the, following rule: Tbat 
> unity would be preſerved even in variety 1 1 e. 
| that the parts, tho”, varied, ſhould - have a due 
7 relation of uniformity between one another. 
Thus all the fingers of one hand are different, 
and yet reſemble. each * Horace reaſons 
thus upon it: Nothing is more eaſy, than to ex- 
Seed or fall Mort of the exact point of perfeQion | 
An this Tule. For example, an author, by too 
- nicely reviſing and pol thing his work, eneryates 
it:; ſellantem lævia nervs deficiunt. In the ſame 
Wanner, one who has a mind to vary, his. ſub- 


i thro” an  2pprehenſion. af tiring his reader 
by a to exact uniformity, is apt to fun into 2 


e "will maryellous. that becomes monſtrgus, prodi- 


vi aliter. Now this extreme is to be avoided, 
© There: ate real beauties within our, teach, all 
exiſting j in the ſubje& we are handling. All that 
is required i is diſcernment to e . * 
art to put them in play. . 
F 
often throws. u "Into another, for want of proper 
_ is. a propoſition which bas only 2. general 
- relation to > Unity... It is a kind of firſt, principle. 
57 the latter part of it he means, that an artiſt 
often runs into oppoſite extremes, when he fol- 
bows only his own taſte and talent, Witböut be- 
_ ing N Ty wh . 5 N n by a 


r 
ow- 
311 „ | 7 ap oP 
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yuh nech breaks 190 unity. Jn 11 wy 


* hs 4. - laſt precept on unity relates. to N Y 
niſbing each part. Inf a work of aft the whole | 
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knowledge. of the Ae made! at different 


times. on that kind wherein he is employed, and 


of thoſe which. the artiſts of his own' time furs; 


niſh him with, relating.to the faults of the pat- IF: 
ticular ſubject i in Pbien he i is ; engaged. ”. g Fl 


eren 


ſnoulc be perfeck, otherwiſe one perfect part 
joined to anther that is imperfect Sole break 


the uniformity. Here che parts no longer ap- 
| pear made for one another, but bear the ſtamp 

; of-duplitity.. Like a PAY eye with an ugly 
noſe. There are very ſeu arts in which a fiogle 


perſon is capable of finiſhing: the parte in 


equal degree of perſection. He who charme u 


in a panegyric, is cold and lifeleſs in a moral UG. . 
| courſe... Phidias, painted majeſty, Apelles th 


races, But, in a great work, both the one and. 
| Werder to be painted, and chat gg ws. 


J +. | 


d nom let ue collect all theſe tunities into 1 
* point of view, the better to diſtinguiſn t their wo | 
ers kinds.and degrees. e . 705 'S FY 4 24" 8 54 [ 

One ſingle whole and not tw this is numeft 


unity. Horace ſuppoſes this to" Rand in nßo 
ved of a ppecept. If he deſeribes it, it is only ot. 
9 by the Gimple word finplr, joibed td. un. 9% #2 WY, . 


© One fingle nature and not ſeveral ; this ia he 
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ſpecikis.udity, + A woman's" WES . 
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One lugle toim arhich tset in wii kung 0 
- withoti inequality 3. one colour; 5 We tone 2 
 this\ is uniformity- een eee 1 


One Angle principle, From which every bil } 
_—_ is {aid ae this is the e A. the | 
5 Ge * ri ag 


N " 
. rf q Sie 5 


| One hg commoſ ee for hs . 
1 "und proportion of the parta: a large head - ſuits: 
| = with a: fol bays -this ee 1 
25 Portion. PR Rs. EY Tg. W 
3 variety iel, a relation of kr Wass 
| ed on the unity of the nature and — 5 
4 EW 1 this eftersinto the ſpetific unity. 2 2 . 1 0 
In "Laſtly, Every part is to be ah aeg, 
. which, it ĩt will-appear more of TefsTe> - 
Rom the reſt, nearly in the fame manger... 
r of creat fades * "Gif is fie-unity.; 


ba) © . 18 Finds * Up * * "T7 , 
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But 5e oh chuſea ſubje&t Tulted to. 


212 or a ENI 1 1 1. 239 
1 with yourſelf, what your ſhoulders can er can- 
c not bear. Where. a-good and juſt choice” is 
40 made, eloquence and method will never fail. 
The excellence and beauty of method . 
„Jam much deceived); lies in this, to Ke 75 
vhen to ſay what the preſent neceſſity ſeems to 
«demand, and to feſerbe a great part of what 1 
<6 appeareth even pertinent to another time 
The author of a poem that has long raiſedl 
5 -*<the expectations of the publie, ought. to be 43 
66 prey aprons. ag Nag e 510 7 _ 
_<x/eigerits," K e 3 


; E 1 der theſe precepts * FS 2 | 15 a J | 
4 pises 6 20 ce, el to Pp 


3 necefl 
1 90 . ee Ron e roy it 1 f „ 75 
ene rg tuin the kind and fd 2905 . 
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W » he 
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tc engage in over and over, = 
1 e they can bear its weight, > for how long *. 
. und whether they can go oh With it * 979 

555 4 2 * ren. 25 1 A 2 5 pc 


Nie facundia deſefer bune, nec tucidus ordo. 2 2 ll 

Ordinis hee virtus exit, venus, ant ego fie, * 3 + | 
eaten Loh on oy . L. 
, Vleragur Tiferat, & prebens jntemgus Ghittat 7 . s + 1 
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ao . 'T HE PAINT L's "RAP 
An imagination may furniſh out one act, which 
cannot compaſs three, much leſs five: -+* 
A man who has made choice of a ſubject of 
_ "which he is perfectly the maſter, ſupports it with 
caſe: he diſpoſes the parts ini'a clear manner, 
and juſt as he pleaſes. He renders the thoughts 
| by expreſſions which riſe under his pen. On the 
contrary, when the ſubject is too powerful for 
the author, that the matter comes too thick 
upon him, and maſters him; when the ordering 
af the patts is unpleaſing and conſtrained; the 
' whole work will be weak and poor, like thoſe 
Lek plants, where the ſtalk is too, lender, 
the leaf pale and mall, and the bloog doo 
by el dee it is blown. 
But i in what conſiſts the patina the 5 
1% 15 in a poetic whole, either of the epie, or qrama- 
dee kind Je it like that in a Hiftery ? Are there 
not other ways to be found to W iy more 
prleaing, end praductiye of a better effeR ?. This 
is anſwered Paar n ae e 
8 Ber; wirtus -erit,, & . N 
There is ſome difficulty in this. dag 1 
iel it ougbt to be explained im the following 
. manner, . and always upon the principle of imij- 
1 * tation, as ee. ang explication. of all the 
3 "Suppoſe! an inan Alen happening 1 in 8 4 
"followed by an engagement between che adverſe 
"iy iniabitante run one aſter anocher to 
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o LITERA unk. 2 
be PET: x of the affair. The ſight does 
not begin for them till the inſtant they arrive on 
the ſpot ; and, from that inſtant, they * inform 
themſelves eagerly, by their owh: eyes, of all 
that they are capable of learning by themſelves; 
afterwards, when they ſind a” little reſpite, or 
they can learn no more from their eyes, ey 
begin to inform themſelves of the reſt, that is to 
ſay, of the cauſes and circumſtances, and theſe 
are told them by others. Nan n 
oh poetical order. But to apply. 


Tue comedy of the Ehbebenb ür 6071 is to be | 
performed; We ſuppoſe him in his dwn room, 
looking over his apothecary's bill. We do not 
ſee kim as yet! Preſentiy the doot opens, or, | 
what anſwers to it, on the ſtage; the curtain 
draws up, "and then we ſee him. Let him con- 
 tinue to do what he was doing, or to ſay what he 
would have faid, ſuppoſing the door not to have 

been opened ; Jam nunc dicat; Let him ſpeals 

upon firſt being diſcovered, in the ſame manner 
as he would have ſpoke, jam nunc. debentid dici, 

ſupppſing him Not to have been diſcovered. . But 

who is this man? What is his character? Has 

he any children? Ho does he bring them: up“ 

This you” will know at. a proper opportunity, 
which the poet will find Heans kat e 
in tempur omitiat." $444 | 
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Tune ſame diſpeſition takes place in a poem off 
_ * the narrative Kind: Virgil opens the ſcene with 

Aneas's departure from. Sicily. But ÆEneas had 

left that coaſt fix years! befotez this we do not 

kngw as yet, we come in as pectators, at the 
5 inſtant of his departure: Vin 14 conſpectu Siculæ. 
Let us follow him A ſlorm riſes; he is thrown 
upon the- coaſt, of Carthage: : he makes ſome 
ſſay there: during which time he relates his ad- 
ventures to a princeſs Who, Mieklly for us, i cu⸗ 
riqus. to learti them. The poet lays hold on this . 
occaſion, præſems tempus 10 inſttuct us in all 
85 . before his hero left Sicily ; and, un- 
der the pretext of entertaining. Dido, latisfies 
dur exriolity, .. This i is an artifice, that * been 
r A. thouſand times by the poet. WY 


- The author of a long been; for "thus we would“ 
1 to render promi. For therę would ned 
nd choice if the poem had no title; which would _ 
| be nonſenſe“ Whether a Work has à "title or 
not, the author bas no-tight to Load it with every / 
thing] that comes into his fancy. In a mort 
poem, as the epigram, or. madrigal, there. i is X 
not ſo much choice to Aale we CARE ove out by: 
een, or put in all ey Ee TO 


© Hee amet, hoc. " ſpernatss 9. FRY reject 
| e The poet here makes uſe of the gene- 
ral term hoc, to let us know, that this choice ia. 
to be cartied. to all the parts, great and ſmall, 2 
"Thins: — . wrt choice * in the, incl. 
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de eee mee, qty, ; 
| <0 A's Fa 4 . e 0 % 95 
an Gee is. iel in the lg 5 
<4 introdubing new words: If he does it at an 
s time, he muſt take eſpecial care do e 
them with, ge _ 80 el _ 
e ſenſe of them. ( n i” 
.\ 166-Bit if, eib, Mie is a neceſſity" to x . 
vent words intirely new, to expteſs things not 
know before; int this eaſe, he is at liberty to 
. lramie new terms unknown to our anceſtot̃s ; 
4 and ſuch n licence, managed with diſcretion, - 
-$ will never give offence: nay;” theſe "newly = 
coined words will be well received, if they. - 
are originally Greek, and latinized by a flight . 
A terstion, For ie it to be ſuppoſech, l the 
Homans would refirſe to Varius and Virgil a 
5 „ berty they had orantet” 'to Plautus and C- 
1 d ger? 1 why old I” be eied the 
a 9 ene 4 AUF e rt t ee, 
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57 Dixeris'egrogis, noteth mm ealhids verba m we 


| Reddiderit junctura novum. r 
Indicis monſtrare recentibus abdita rerum; | 97 
. bn 5 
. Continget, dabiturque ſ ce tia ſumpta pudenter. 
"Pp „ Et nova: fitaque nuper habebunt verba fidem : iS 
FE ©, Graco fomercadant,/parct detoria,”” Quid autewm 
| + Plavtoque dabit Romaniis, — vo 
© _ - Virgilio Varzioque-? Ego cur acquizere-paiica. as 
1 cal Finns] CE OH SEK 6 
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_ THE rave T 12 ot 
right — 4 ſew new nm, when 
„ when both Cato and Ennius enriched! their 
native language in this manner? It has been, 
sand always will be allowed. us to coin new 
d words, if Rer. are diſtinguiſhed, by the cur- 
5 rent ſtamp.” . Wins Dt ein e 5018 2? 
An ae de dun, the art t fre he ere Ja 
th new words he invents, iy the-others w0bich! ac- 
| company them. This is the proper conſtruction in 
o the Ay 5 Si callida jundtura reddiderit natum 
verbum nouum. This line can have no other 
ſenſe. A neu word which Brſt makes its ap- 
| Pearance, having no ſignification of its owng is 
in the caſe of a perſon who enters into a com- 
pany where; no one knows him 3 be ſtands in 
need of ſomebody to introdute him. A new 
Word, then, requires to be accompanied with 
ſuch others as have ſome affinity to it, and 
"ſerve to explain it. Thus, when the word urba- 
nity was firſt made uſe of, the expreſſion muſt 
have run in this manner, that urbanity, that 
politeneſs which characteriſes, Ce. Here the 
Word Poli leneſs explains that of urbanity. 


If they are originally. Grat. For, Greek being 
74 language” known to moſt of the Latins, A 
«ths — — — — — — 
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e en arab nfo tepid 1 
Si poſſum, invideor, cùm lingua Catonis, & Kani os 
- ;Sermonem patrium ditawerit, &nowrerum®: — 
vs Nomina protulerit? Licvit, - fempenque lcebit, 
: penn ve arge reer, $a ny 
aAiderigs 334; bi” (29594 Hed Cad {ets bet word 
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word Gerwen Komm tt wwe Gier Was but Batt he 
6 wen e e le e 
e latinifed by 47 ! nn Thus 35 
the Greek, ner! , 47 Latins made their. ma 


china, fro om Wt ma er 3. which ſhews. by. how | 15 
flight a1 an Alteration u at 2 word might. be. made 15 


a Lat kane. hs {749 


LOWE. 


lt» has, been, akpays alu to tin netu Words. 
But to whom? To. neceſlity, 1 believe, and to 
that alone, But which way does this neceffiry 
_ itſelf known? The 3 Rust 
Words ate like men and Whatever is the 

—_ of mene hands, ſubject to the different 
| viciſſicudes of fate. (QF $63 nd 9 EI Uk N 
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es > i 1 Sq ol Fic ln ht "0% 43340 
As the ſoreſis yearly change their leaves; 
« the-firſt fall, and new ones ſpring up in their 
& place: juſt the ſame is it with words ; the 
more ancient by degrees are forgotten, mew 
55, ones ſpring up; and flouriſſi with all the drna· 
ments of youth. We are all doomed to obli- 


" — % both we and our works. - The ſpacious | 


« 3 protect theit fntely fleets den the 


Ky N BY ct 
* HE. Rormy 
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0 Ut ew foliis pronos mutantur in annos ; 4 * | 
Prima eaduat ; ; ita verborum vetus interit_atas 3 
J juvenum rſtu florent modò nata, yigentque.  . 
n morti nos, noſtraque : five teceptus 


+ Terri Neptunus claſſes Aquilonibus arcet, 
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266 gn PRINCIPLES 

« ſtormy north winds ;- the vaſt marſhes that for 
6 wha ages lay uſeleſs, or only ſerved. to bear 
«<a few. ſmall barks upon its ſurface, but now 
« feel the heavy plough, and nouriſh the neigh- d 
ce bouting towns.: or thoſe rivers, 'whoſe courſes 

« changed are taught now to glide along a better 

« thannel, nor longer hurt the riſing grain by 
_  « their inundations. All the works (I ſay) el 
4 mortals ſhall periſh 3 Hot then can we hope 
that the honour of language can long ſubſiſt, 
- © gr words always retain'theif grace and Nabty : 
„% Many terms now out of uſe ſhall revive, -arid 
% many now in vogue ſink into oblivion ; if 
** cuſtom will have it ſo: cuſtom, my : ſovereign 

& arbitrator of language.” ee emen, 


Here Horace plainly proves, that as old 
words are ſubject to decay, and drop into obli- 
vion, it is allowable to make new ones in their 
| Read; (For, if the moſt ſolid works are liable to 
periſh. how much more will things which de- 
pend only on particular cuſtoms, or à kind of 
pee be expoſed to en and i ny? 
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Regis * 1 e eee N= 
1 Vicinas urbes slit, & grave ſentit amntrum:? 15 Fa. * 
Tf Be! curfurn mutavit iniquum frugibus amnis, | 
Doctus iter melius - mortalia faQta peribunt 3 . 
Niedum ſermonum ftet honos, & gratia vivax. 
Multa renaſcentur, quz jam cecidere cadentque, 5 
Que nunc ſunt in honore vocabula 3 fl volet uſus, 


A eee | 
LL Lr Tf 


' 


1 jud ge, Jus; and rule, norma. Theſe 
three words are in no wiſe ſynonymous. When 
there is any difficulty relating to the words, 
then cuſtom decides it, arbitrium. When any 
thing is to be rejected with an abſolute autho- 


rity, then it gives the ſentence, jus. It is the 


cuſtom, and there is no reply to be made. 
Laſtly, when laws and rules are to be eſtabliſhed, 
or abrogated, it is ſtill done by cuſtom, which, 

in that caſe, is the law itſelf, norma. But this 
judicial ſovereign, and legillative cuſtom, is 
found only among thoſe who have had a good 


education, and been always brought up in places 


remarkable for being the Roth the Dae 
ny of Wr. e 27. nes 7 | 
| n e 5 | * 1 * : 


ee Homer W us in e Lind of verſe 
« we ſhould ſing of bloody wars, 1 che ex- 


| 66 ploits of kings, and great captains. 


% The unequal meaſures of 0 were, at 8 
« firſt, appropriated to complaints and tears, but 


ce afterwards, Wer employed alſo to expreſs che 
5 Ci] Na 85 Fl 14 U e 1oth 

Fee e 3 ehe we. 

| Quo ſcribi poſſent numero, monſtravit Homerus. 


Verfibus impariter junctis querimonia primdm 3 [1 1% 
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; F we mud fe then, we muſt likewiſe endea- 
* P. ene our loſs. 


In all theſe things EF ALY is the abs, | 
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aB THE PRINCIPLES: + 
<« joys of conqueſt, and ſucceſs in love. As tg 
<« who. was the author of the leſſer elegiac verſe, 
„ grammarians diſpute about i it, nor is the con- 
« teſt yet finally decided. | bs 

WE, Rage and reſentment firſt armed Archilo- 
« chus with iambies. Comedy and tragedy 
4. both adapted this kind of verſe, as fitteſt, for 
& the diſcourſe ;, and what ſcemed framed to 
ee drive forward an adllon, and ſurmount the 
50 the tumultuous noiſe cf the cxowd,” 

. The lyre, fo. wills the muſe, celebrates 
60 «the, gods, and the offspring of , the. gods ; 

& praiſes the victories. of a wreſtler, or ſwiftneſs 
of a courſer that has gained the prize, and 
<< tunes the ſoft cares of melting r and the 
K « gay frolics of the ru dy N b 


4 
* * * 
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Quis unden exignos elegos emiſerit auctor, Jo. Nin. 
Grammatici certant, & adhuc ſub judice lis eſt, Wy 
| Archilochum proprio rabies armavit iambo®, 
lose ſdeci it tepere pedem, grandeſque, cothurni 8 
Akernis aptum ſermonibus, & populsres 
Vincentem f ſtrepitus, & natum rebus agendis. V 
Muſa dedit fd bus 4ivon, pueroſque deorum, | | 
een nagen, eum certamine.primum, + * 
Et juvenum curas, & libera vina refeire, 
Aleks armavit iambo.] "This. poet was the kult Fog 
wrote well n jambics,- whence that kind" of verſe took its 
name frem him. His ſatire was ſo keen, that ſeveral of thoſe 
. whom he laſhed in it, are ſaid to have hanged themſelves for vexation. 
Tei. © The Bock Was a Tort” of Rat mos r nder worn 
by the comic a dor. uh, vf . ** N 
t CotburnnrsÞ The buſkis Py 2 bigh-healed-thoe uſed by 
the actors in tragedy tail. en the bones * 


nder. 100 93. £3090 a 3 4287 { : 
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- OF..LIFTERATURE. 269 
Alter having conſidered the things and words, 
Kiko comes now to, ſpeak of the verſe, and its 


different Kinds; and ſhews, that each kind of ; 
1 has its particular meafure and feet, . 


The hexameter verſe is for heroic ſubjects 7 
Homer has ſet us the example: : Due numero. 
By number, numerus, the Latins underſtood 
what we call ſet, or elſe meaſure, or, laſtly, the 
cadence. This word has all the three. ſenſes. 
The ſpondee is the ſloweſt of all other feet, 
but then it i is dull and heavy n dactyle 1 is 
lighter, on accoutit of its two ſhort ſyllables, 
There are only theſe two kinds' of feet” employ- 
ed in the hexameter; for, if the anapeſt v Was to 
be introduced, it might by chance Happen, that 
four ſhort ſyllables Sets follow each other, vis. 
the two laſt of the dactyle, and che two firſt of 
- the anapeſt. Therefore it is of no ſmall con- 
ſequence to the dignity of the” vetſe,” to obſerve 
a choice in the feet made ue of... Numerus hg- 
nifies, like wiſes, the length « or meaſure of the 
verſe. In the hexameter it conſi its of twelve 
feet: "this meaſure produces a noble and majeſ- | 
tic effect: we ſhall ſpeak of this more at large 
in the hext volume. Läaſtiy, t the cadence of the 
Hexameter, being formed by : a ſpondee, bas evet 

requiſite to make it ſolemn, / and, at the fam 


w 


time, ' emphatic. "The dact) le Pivel lite to it, 


and the ſpôndee ſupports it by the help, of its bee | 
Wo ſyllables.” 3 eo 


Sack! uon 00) td 124.8 F 
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270. THE PRINCIPLES 
' Unequal diflichs: verſus impariter juni Theſe 
are the pentameter, verſes interwoven with the 
bexameters. Horace calls them ;exiguos- eltges, 
either becauſe they are ſnorter and more light 
than the hexameter, or becauſe they have not the 
majeſty of that verſe. Wich the Latins, the 
ſenſe of the phraſe alwa) s ends at the ſecond 
line 3 but the Greeks did not look e, as. 
a rule, i b 
The fack and, thy bukin adopted the Rain * 
cus, the fock of comedy; cothurnus, the buſkin 
of , tragedy. The jambic is .compoſed of one 
ſhort, and one long, ſyllable... It has, a very 
quick movement, from the frequent ſucceſſion 
of the long and ſhort. ſyllables, It commands 
attention. The ſhort ſyllables being very lively, - 
and when connected with the Jong ones, ſtrike 
forcibly on the ear. It is the fitteſt ſor conver- 
ſation of any, from the eaſe and ſmoothneſs of 
its numbers, being not much different from the 
ordinary way of ſpeaking, — 
The hre celebrates gods, heroes, bee, be m at. 
ter of the ode is purely ſentimental, as we bark 
ſhewn. under that article. ek Ain n 
This teaches us that every ſpecies of Son 
bas its peculiar form of verſification. But Horace 
goes in this ſtill further, and, having ſpoken of the 
different forms and colours that the heroic, the, 
hrie, or the dramatic verſc gives to a poem, 
he proceeds to the colour of the ſtyle, which 


has its differences likewiſe, There is the ſimple. - 
s Vor * K N | 8 : 1 ſtyle, 


or WILITELET ONS 271. 


Ryle, the familiar, the level, and the lofty ſtyle. 
ene theſe three ſtages have each chr de- 


: and the diſtinguiſhing mark of a_ go 
. ** to know how to lay hold on their ex- 
act point of perfection, and to adapt to each 
ſubject the ſtyle Which properly” belongs to it. 
Horace proceeds to give a few. leſſons on this head 
15 Long IP lines: 0) n wk 

5 «-If 1 know not how to WN this diffe- 
« rence of charaQters, and give to each work its 

6 proper colouring, why am 1 hanoured with 

ie the name of poet? Or why, thro' a blameable 

0 diffidence, do I chuſe to remain. ignorant, rar 

© ther than venture to dive into the art ? — 


n 


ki A comic ſubject will not admit of the pom- 
«p pous lofty. numbers of. tragedy z, nor will the 
« | bloody, ſupper of Fhyeſtes bear to be. told, in 
10 imple verſe, like thoſe of comedy. Let every 
6 ſubject have a ſtyle and ornaments ſuited. to it- 
r enter 0thif; 


040 Deſcrigtas 8 ee dere 
Curx ego, {6 nequeo, isnoroque, poeta ſalutor? 
Cur neſcire, pudens prave, quam, diſcers «vp 
Verfibus exponi tragicis res comica non vult. 
-  Indignator item privatis, ac prope ſocco 
| Dignis carminibus narrari cena Thyeſtæ th 
Singula quzque locum teneant ſortita 4 


f ee! Thyeſter, the ſen of Pelopa, who. — 4 \ 
| n children, eee e e mne 


' 5 NN * ; 
* 
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272. THE PALYGULES 
« ſelf: . Sometimes however, i it te 


* medy "Tailes its voice, and Chremes. enraged 


© ſpeaks. in a high Rrain of indignation... Tra- 
40 gedians too lower their ſtyle, and lay aſide 


tate to expreſs, their griefs. Telephus and Pe- | 


& Jeus oppfeſſed ich poverty, and (baniſhed 
« their native dome, mult lay aſide high ſenti- 


| « ments and heroic language, if they want, to 
move the ſpectators to pity 155 their com- 


plaints.“ 


Die different l and” ornaments 7 theſe 1 75 


G < Boker be” Gftingu hel. There ate fo 

kinds of ſtyle in à work, 1ſt, the kind 'of 085 

_ 2dly; The ſtyle of the ſubje& 3 ip that kind, as 
yo approaching either to comedy or tragedy, * 


in what degree. 3dly, The ſtyle of the parts: 


euch part of the ſubject has its own peculiar ſtyle, 
over and above that common to that ſubſe K 
this, one ſcene is more le and animated, 45 


beret: more fofe-' Ind tender, Aly, 50K; bs e 


Zr biken 20 
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dit or theft dominions, came to . n 
about drented like en * 


— e 3 "AN 
 - /» Iratuſque Chremes F tamido delitigat ore, — 
Et tragicus plerumque dolet ſermone pedeſtri. Lay; 
13 Telephus f & Peleus, cum pavper, & exu wergue, wY 
- Projicitanipullas, eee ae,; 3 
Si curat cor ſpeckantis tetigitſe quereld; ies 
Hy Iratoſque Cent, Chreraes is dhe name 950 man 
in Terence's Heautontimorumenos, eee de 
t Telephus er Peleus] Two han * who, F 
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or DTT AT UAE. * 
Proper to each thought, And idea f alt the Pin, | 
- However minute, have 4 charter propet to 
themſelves, and Which is to be Aiſtinguitned ang 
preferved, and this * the poet; without 
this, cut ego Poet | Autor The audience ne of- 
ten applaud a age verſe in 4 eomedy, d 2 
tyric one in 4 tragedy”; and the verſe itfelf may 
be very beautiful ; but * W not in its proper 
place. ad £21 e KT 244 * WIL 14 AT Fe x ', | 
" However, comedy may ffi raiſe. 27 voice, * 
and tragedy deſcend a Title. This is very j juſt. Ip, 
ho it may be allowed to comedy now and 
do take a flight, yet it muſt never aſſume 
buſkin. We never meet with an inſtanet pf * 
in Moliere. He always throws in ſome Hades 
of the comic, to hinder it from being who! 
tragical. On the other hand, tragedy muſt ney 
fink ſo low as to beco me comic.” Let any one 
read that inimitable ſcerie, where Phædra is - 
ſhewn in all the height of deſpair and grief. The 
ſtyle; tho* broken,” and dejected, if 1 may uſe 
that exptefſion, amn it er a” array A 
complains. (99. 7, eis . 0 a ght, 
Voi 20 01. M VII. bus fas 
dons is not db. that bent " beautiful, 
« of 80 © werke Ways. Pa nine them 
e be ba S. M ee eee with 


4 F 2 a i _ - 4 * * l G 4 4 
114% 2 ile . 5 e 1 


eee A 
1994 Kos fatis — ne is, 
f Nie * volent, n * 
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ein the requiſite paſſions, . As it is natural for | 
| _ 4 men to laugh with thoſe that laugh, it is no 
ee Jeſs ſo to. weep with thoſe that weep. If you 
5 would have me ſhed tears, you muſt firſt ſhed 
them yourſelf; then ſhall I be touched with your 
. «« misfortunes, O Telephus, or. Peleus.. B 4 But, if 
fu at not up to your true chai Mader f ſhall, ; 
: « aſſurediy, either laugh, or fall 3 Y 
The beauty of all poetry ew 10 i enact 

ky agreement with the matter and object it would 
expreſs ; this is called by Horace deriptee Vices 
x where we plainly trace the original 1 in the copy, 
ubere every object has its juſt and true colouring 
Siveh ie it. But it is not ſufficient that the tra- 

1 well drawn, and finely painted, unleſs 
are likewiſe animated by ſeatiment; i. e. 
uk they ate affecting: Non ſatis, et, Pulcbra 
&ffe Poems ta,  dulcia ſante, This is a law, and 
pronounced in all ts, e tone o of a be 


A, ente. 1 | i 
But how Na eee Ther 8 
are two methods of doing this. The firſt is, that 

. © the actor who plays any part ſhould, by his 
action and expreſſion, ſhew himſelf to be mor- 
. with en a inſpire, and appear 

K 1 . „ tab . — — 1 RCRA 


FEM Ge hv And Le 8 
Hamani vultus. Si vis me flere, dolendum eſt 
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Primum ipſ ti bi: tune tua me infortunia lædent, NY 
Tielephe, vel Pelen: male b mandate Joqueris, ary | * 
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abfetately/i in the late of the perſon he repreſents. 
This is fo eſſential a point, that your-audience 

. will fall aſleep, if your expreſſion is dull and inſi- 

pid ; or, if it be falſe, the contradiction between 

that and the words and actions will turn all you 

{7 ee eee ee unn bits # 40% - 


The ſecond method is; to uſe a ſtyle conform: 
able to the ſituation of the perſon who is ſpeaking, 


= that his r er. appearance may un _ 
e is 11 „ {ot + Vis & «F613 


* rf 1 AF 
* 0 7. 


he 


We 48 4-⁰ 2417 5 


24 AMiQting words agree beſt with, a tin 


«1 look ; ; threats come well from one in anger; 


25 and pleaſantry from a facetio!'s- temper, 


and grave ſober remonſtrances from a ſevere 
6 4 8056 character, For nature begins betimes i in 


« forming the mind to be differently affected, ac- * 


60 cording to the viciflitudes of fortune: it pulhes 


« U us on to anger and reſentment, or ſinks under 


« A joad of woe, and then teaches the e 10 


| 3 utter the feelings of the heart.“ gars 
Here we have Horace's opinion conterningthe 


_. fours of the pathetic in a diſcourle, Nature 


Acer ee eee oY 
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PW: iratum, pleng minarum: | 

-- Ludentem, laſciva + ſeverum, ſeria diftu, 
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276 HN NIN ses 
has endowed all of us with a gettain ſentiment, 
- Which watches over the preſervation of our. being; 
This informs us what may hurt or benefit; and 
pPrompts us to deſire or avoid them accordingly, 
| This ſentiment manifeſts itſelf fa eff all by the 
looks and geſtures. Hutu, (Which ſiguiſtes: here 
the ſame as the countenance, ot what we call;the 
air, a gay air, a ſorrowſul air.) t next breaks 
ſorth by the tongue, which is * interpreter of 
the countenance. The ſtyle ſhould. wear the 
ſame dreſs with the ſentiment, and always be 4 
z piece with the deportment of the ſpeaker. 
Triſlia me/lum vultum verba decent. This charac- 
tet of the ſtyle conſiſts in a happy choice of well⸗ 
turned phraſes, and a proper uſe of figurative 
exprefiion$, ſuch as the N interrogation, 
exclamation, c. For als theſe figures it is that 
the Ayle i is rendered. affe ing and pathetic.” 1104 


W Do / 


Nature has e our tente Suſceptibly of 
different impreſſions, according to abe different changes 
F our fortunes. This is What makes the art of 
declamation ſo important a ſtudy. There is a 
natutal expreflion in the tone of \ voice and action 
for every poſſible. ſituation of the human foul ;- 
aid every man has the models of theſe in himſelf: 
therefore, when the actor deviates ſrom theſe, 
every one is ſenſible of his error. As on the con- 
trary, when he fills" the, whole, of them, he is 
ſure of meeting with univerſal: eee This 


Horace hicmiſelf tells us? 0: ee late A 
en. 4 74 NF dee eng 2. 1 - 


1 Tbebes, or a Citizen of Argos.“ 


"Ii "After having- laid denn the principle, that 
every actor ſhould ſpeak in à manner ſuitable. to 
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| Red 17 a fly - rTP ids. /1-e3tlopand 


R If you expreſs yourlelf 1 in language that 13 
se not fuited to your ' fortune, you” will 


«© the jeſt of the people and knights.” '! Het 
pie ora N ee lan- 


6 the le bawech the merchant 12 * wan⸗ 


Wee the world in ſearch of treaſure, and 


8 e the peaceful © ottaget who tends his little flock 
Ti bumble retirement; between the Afyrian 


© and the Colehian, 4040 an inhabitant of 


odd 


his condition 3. the poet. next proceeds to ſhew 


| how this condition. may vary, according! to the 
difference of age; quality, ſex, — mary — 


try, or education. : Wh mentions only a 


8 1 4 '# Hs, 91248 A 9 5 + 


A | 1 ' 023. Zi AC rare ad helen gt IT? 

** Ou 7) S 

v7 wand} eee . e 

| Romani tolleat equites, pediteſque „ Wy 
. cf: latererit mul um Navuing loguazur, an ons A 

Matuuſae ſenen, an.adbug forents juventa a 1 

ae Fervidus; 3, aN matrona pens, an. ſedula — 4. l 700 

Mereatorne vagus, cultorns virentis agelli z: 1 


Oolchus, an Aſtyrius “3 Thebis nutritus, an Argis. 


" # Colebins, an Ari. The people of Colchos were noted 
for cruelty ang” ferce: ye z thoſe of ANNE for their luxury and 
efſeminaey; the Thebans were ice and 4 0 wood 77 
3 polite and proud; » | an 7 80 
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278 rr PRTNCHP LES: 
branches of this eee, and leaves the reſt 
to be underſtood. r Re IN th 
But ſuppoſing 1 am to deſcribe $ country 
which 1 never ſaw, and know nothing of myſelf, 
WE: Kit eh (a) 


1.3 1 40 28 j * 
"ke As to 


what regards the chara ery, — *N 
60 as, are known, follow the 27 2 or, 
« if you. feign new ones, be ſure to make them 
15 all of a piece. If you bring Achilles upon the 
& ſtage, paint him forward, herce, inexorable, 
and raſh; let him ſcorn all law, and claim 
oh every N by right of arms. Medea muſt be 
60 e d inflexible; Ino ſink in tears ; 


1 60 Ixion 


e Aut famam ſequere 4 aut fibi eee bags, 
f Scriptor honoratum + ki forts reponis e 
4 | 
3 / Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer; ry 
Jiu neget fbi nata ; nihil non arroget arms. 
Thi e Medeaferox g, invifaquez1 flebili Ino.$, - e 
+ Honoratum], In chis place has a « Orca. ſenſe, and is. nn 
explanation of rt lveg, an epithet Homer always beflows on 
Achilles, and fignifics bonoured or avenged, thoſe words having the : 
ſame meaning in Greek; for, vengeance once had, honour is 
reſtored. ee enn repreſent ater another, m_ 
Peſuit Achillem whoever comes after him reponit. | 
t Maden frre. A wicked ſoreereſs Who . Jafon; 

4 whom ſhe followed to Greece; fearing to be overtaken by her 
father, who” putſued them. She cut Her brother Abſyrtus in 
pieces, and ſtrewed his limbs in the way to ſtop the purfuit. 
She poiſoned the father and daughter of jaſon, and two chil- 
den ſhe, had. by bim, and then ſayed herſelf by flying throw, R 
by air to Colchos, in a chariot drawn by two. winged, dragons. 

8 Flebilis Je. ] Ina the daughter of Cadmus and Harmonia, , Ima- 
 gining herſelf a lioneſs, ſhe killed her two children whom ſhe took for 
_ young whelps 3 and then in eri ee ee eee Eu- 

| * wrote n 8 
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e Ixion perilous 3. . N ale, 12. _ 
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A If you write 0 nad ſubjeQt; _ 

< venture to ſtrike out new characters, let them 
be conſiſtent and uniform throughout. But, 
let me tell you, tis difficult to handle new 

« ſubjects with propriety ; and you will find it 
e better to draw your fable from Homer, than 
be the firſt to tread unbeaten paths, For 

„what was originally writ by another, may 


Ide ſo turned inns TY to be Jultly ac- 
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2. Perfdus Txion +, Io vaga 5 wis, Orefies h. 2 
2 Si quid inexpertum ſcene committis 3 & audes 
Perſonam formare neovam; ſervetur ad imum, | & 
Qualis ab incepto proceſſerit: & fibj conſtet. 2 $4 
| Difficile eſt proj x © communia dicere : ** Loo 
Rectids Iiacum carmen dedueit in actus, erte 
1155 Quam & proferres ignotz, indidaque e, a 
Publica Nee bret Joris Erit, n n 
+ Paid Ixion, ien was the firſt marderer jo _ he 
ha his father-in-law on his wedditig-day; Jupiter having re- 
ceived him into Heaven, the traitor fell in love with Juno, and 
would have rayiſhed her, for which he was thrown. down, into 
Hell, where he was tre: 224 w> wheel which was pe 
de. Achylab and Euripides wrote on this ſubject. | a 


t 5 wdga,] envi 'of Inachus,' wholn Jupiter evenks 
m—_ Juno, out: of Jealouf! , made her run mad, and ſent 
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mother C!ytemneſtra, to revenge his father's death, whom ſhe 

bad cauſed to be 4.0 for which deed he was tormented 
dy furies, This much 

3 9 W's FY% e n Saut 
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#80 r riders | 
< Gutited your'own; if you are not folliditbus to 
copy every trifle, or tranſlate faithfully word 
for word : If, in fine, like a ſervile imitator, 
vou don t fetter yourſelf by ſuch narrow rules, 
As to bel entangled beyond a power to retreat, 
<owithout violating all the laws of decency and 
««levinipoſition;”) e ie tai eee 


4 


This is very a | difficult pallage, and io 
an ample diſcuſlioh. Cs 


Talus report, er, if. you mate am thing new, 
be.ſure-to let all the parts be of a piece. This is the 


precept anc and rule which Horace has is given en us, as 


to what "regards th s the characters i in 2 poem. 


There are but two ways of doiag this, ei- 
ther by painting according to the common re- 
ceived ideas, or by 3 ing ideas of one's 
own in their rom. — ide N ahi 


© ©. FR explain this d, it will be neceſſary 
to eſtapliſn a fourfold diſtinction of Worlds. iſt, 

the real world, or ſociety, of which we are a part, 
The bhiſtorical world; which is peopled with 
great names, and filled with celebrated actions, 
The fabulous world, which. abounds with heroes 


and i imaginary deities;:.. and, laſtly, the poſſible 
"Wy — N in a general 


* 


1 2 


— 


i 251 
; is Wes cirea vilem, patylumgys ahh 185 4 oa. 
de eden vel felge n „ 
laterpres; nec defilies imits tar in arQums 4 Mas CF 
nde ** * muy aut operig lex.) unf. 
321 | ner, 
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ner, and and from whence the imagination may 
create indiyiduals, and give them all-the chgrag+ 
ters and properties of real life... In this, manner, 
Ariſtophanes bas drawn his Socrates, 3 WIG 
| 15 from real life as it then exiſted. The 
oraces (e) are. taken. from, the hiſtocical, world, 
Medea (b ) from the fabulous, and Tartuffe 4% 
from the poſſible world. In tbe three. fieſt of theſe 
brlds the poet draws after common. fame. In 


7 1 0 takes the whole Trom bis n 
i 34% ' 21 D 6 


wins, \... Though! the things your deferibe 
ould be. falſe in GAs, eel if 
he is vr y9u draw of them jv agre ab PAR 
general. received opinion. concer 
public will be ſtruck with the reſe 
acknowledge that you have drawn. a — 1 
Jorace ſays, . Folaw fame, (ſamam euere) not 
allow truth. .. Fox truth, od. truth, pleaſes 
| 155 in the. deſcription given dy in, propor-: 
do the ac quaintance w 52 "NE with itſelf ; for, 
lg at, .a, beholder would not be able to 
judge. che deg Tee & Ukeneſs between the copy 
al the ori al. We cannot take us. 
fay 5 ; Pl 8 1 is le a ARSE, * . 


; 745 wa —_ 4 tragedy of Jeers ka which 
Engliſh poet, Mn. Whitchead, has taken his Roman Father, 4 
«© (4): A tragedy of |Racine's. ME meordaes 59 4s l 
M <dinedy? of 'Molitie, attains took "hid 
endete emi fs 21 del Ts tine 8 % 
n though 
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2% Tur pathtrerns 
though it may be ſo in reality. For this reaſon, 
the poet need not to be ſo ſollicitöus about 
the reality of his characters as the opinion of 
thoſe who believe them real. This is the whole 
of what the poet has to do, with | reſpe& to 
| fa characters he takes from Teal fe, Wer, or 
ble. (RIFLE eee rad \* wy 
As to "Ot characters blech; are the Pute work 
&f fiction, and concerning which the ſpectators 
themſelves have no idea, Horace thus directs our 
practice: Diſtinguiſh your characters, once for 
all, by ſome particular ſtamp, and let them ads 
herefinvariably to this through the whole of your | 
performance: © From hence the ſpectatot "will F 
ſorm his judginent ; and your character will be 
true, not from its reſemblance to an original, as 
it acknowledges none, either hiſtory or e een mn 
from the likeneſs it bears to itſelf; 3 ſod that, tak 
through che different Teenes, it viill be an origi- 
nal in the firſt, and A true ech Vi ih the but | 
Gib e Denn * Y. 9 0 
2 Of theſe 1 two methods, the belt is, 1 orace's 
opinion, much more eaſy. than the ſecond ; for 


EL 


AA off proprit communid dicere, it is "difficult to 


1 . 


give chatter of indrviduali ity. to what has no- | 


| 3 For inſtance, how can L give A or B 
that. character: which properly belongs to him ? 
Is this perſon known ? When you tell me he is a 
man, I conceive him to have the, eſſential parts 
of a man, E 
We. | note gf < | reaſon: | 


a 


or 11a 064 rote = 


bie he has the eſſence, communi, Which 18 
common to every individual of the fin ſp pecies, 
But as he never exiſted, either in füble or tiftory, 
he has no proper character by which I can diſtin- 
guiſh him from the general claſs * "diffcile'e/f pro- 
pris dicere. If I am told it is Nero, or Achilles, 
I inſtantly perceive not only the qualities which 
_ theſe two perſons have in common witli | 
g men, but likewiſe their perſonal and;charaigil: 
ua qualities, viz. cruelty and courage. But on 
the contrary, had Tartuffe been named as à per- 
ſon tyro hundred years ago, it would have been 
ſaid, this is the name of a man; but, as this con- 
veys no proper Characteriſtic, of an individual 
with it, it would have been looked upon as 2 
mere creature of the imagination, that had no 
diſtinguiſhing property of its own. But, ſince 
Moliere has given him a poetical exiſtence in his 
play, he has acquired à character of individuality, 
and we ſays  Tartyfe is an Apocrite, as we ſay, 
Nero is 4 true] man nd ache modi oft 
Nero is a cruel man. This paſſage can carry, 
- T think,; no other meaning with it. Communia, 
in 2ood Latin, ſignifies general things, eſpecially. 
as being, oppoſed to proprie,, which ſigniſies pare = 
ticular or, perſonal. things, or indiniduality, as we 
have ſaid before. Fer? communia; ganeralig ſunt, 
ſays Quintilian, and, in the line beſore, d cm- 
munibus ad propria veniamus, Beſides, we may 
ſupport this explanations: both. by. what went be- 
fore and 3 eee whole > | 
+) > ED 8 
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| ſage is of the ſame nature,. one part ſhould be 


: explained by another. It is much better, ſays 


Horace, to bring a known character upon the 
age, than ſuch as have never been ſpoken of, 
indiftg.; and with which we are 


unac- 
quainted, ignata : by this he means thoſe beings 
which have only à poſſible Naser re- 
eee „ 4 S341 4 


Horace having been adviſing _ to NAM a 
hero already known in fable, he ſtarts the fol- 
blowing objection to himſelf* © But then it will be 
ald, this ſubzect is the common property, every 
one knows it, therefore I ſhall give nothing new, 
nothing of iy own. Fo which he replies; wo 


05 3 are two. "ans of thakifg.it your — 
rſt, is, by not adhering, too ſcrupulouſly to 
. N 972 Wvng. e new. Wan 


+} 19 a 5 . 
ip "IR „ Gen” 2 n KK 141 A 


bo * Horace ſpeaks alfegorically: * Be b Has pol ad- 
 viling the p6ets'to take their ſubjes out of Ho- 

aA poems, and is now cautloning them againſt 
che faults they might be gullty of. The firſt and 
mot confiderable 49; to amuſe chemfelves, circa 
orbem vitem & patilun, with a chen circuit open 
to all che e world; that is, with bringing into 
tragedy all the patts of Homer's poem, imitating 
his very colniedion and chain · But he tells 
3 A * them 
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them thay; ſhould make themſelves maſters of their 
ſubject, and add, retrench; tranſpoſe, and order, 
as they find! moſt; proper themſelves. And by 
, this, means, ſays he, you will make a ſubject. 
your own, though another handled, it before you. 
This is a licence claimed N 25 * 
dramatic poets of all ages. 15 

And this licence is by ſo c e more ne- 
N 1 becauſe the drama has its rules by which 
the ſubject muſt be formed à and this muſt be ex- 
panded, contracted, and diſpoſed, in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to conform exactly to the form: preſcribed 
by choſe rules, And, if a poet abides too ſcrupu- 
louſly by the- eireumſtances of the hifiory or fable, 
he will, to his ſhame, find himſelf obliged to 
abandon- his works though engaged too far to 


5 think of retreating, and yet it will be impoſſible 8 


ſor him to advance; being kept in and confined by 
the rules of the kind of poem. Proferre pedem em 
ardio means to get clear of an affair. I hus the ſtag 
in Æſop's fables. (from hence dur poet has ta- 
ken his metaphor) having a mind to. imitate the 
fox, jumped into a well, from hence he could 
not get out again; and this is taken from" that 


fable. But ttän is nos l, prifleent packe iH 


alſo to advance: theſe two ſenſes of the ſame 
word explain each other; and , are: ſufficiently 
pointed out by the two nominatives pudor-and- 
operis lex. Pudor vetat preferre pedem inde: ſhame 
prevents you from extricating yourſelf from your 
. dilemma. oy * vetat 1 pedem inde - 
the 


'- 


5 — 


« 
7 


; explained by another, It is much better, ſays 


* 
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ſage. is of: the ſame nature,. one part ſhould be 


Horace, to bring a known character upon the 
ſtage, chan ſuch as have never been ſpoken of, 


_ indifla; and with which we are entirely 'unac- 


quainted, ignota: by this he means thoſe beings 
which have only 2 e des- e 
GGW 

Horace paving been adviſing te to chuſe a 
hero already known in fable, he ſtarts the fol- 
blowing objection to himſelf: "But then it will be 
aid, this Tibje&is'the' common property, every 
one knows it, therefore I ſhall give nothing new, 
| nothing'sf my own. To which be replies : val 
0 There a Ae "two, ways of making i it your 7 
the een bk is by not adhering too ſcrupulouſly to 
facts; the other, by giving. AER poſh 
* thovghts, and clocution. 36 11 e 


Nec eirea vile; patulumve moruberis em 
. Nec verbum verbo curabis reddere, n re 


Igterpres, e 2 Bent \A 


-* Horice'ſpeaks Ahegeret He tas walk ad- 
lth the 8 take their ſubſects out of Ho- 
— poems, 26d is now cautloning them againſt 
ce faults they might be gullty of. The firlt and 
moſt confiderable is, to amuſe 'themifelves; eite | 
orbem wilem & atulum, with a cheap circuit oßen 
to all che wort; that is, with" bringing into 

tragedy all the pale of Homer's poem, imitating 
his very comniefion and chain. But he tells 
vga 1 re 
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them hay ſhould make themſelves maſters of their 
ſubject, and add, retrench; tranſpoſe, and order, 
as they find moſt: proper themſelves. And by 
f this, means, ſays he, you will make a ſubject 
your own, though another handled it beſore you. 
This is a licence claimed een 115 25 
dramatic p poets of all ages. 
And chis licence is by ſo d more ne- 
| 5 5 becauſe the drama has its rules by which 


the ſubject muſt be formed; and this muſt be ex- 


panded, contracted, and diſpoſed, in ſuch a man- 
ner, às to conform exactly to the form preſcribed 
by thoſe rules. And, if a poet abides too ſerupu- 
louſly by the: eireumſtances of the hiftory or fable, 
he will, to his ſhame, find himſelf obliged to 
abandon his work, | though engaged too far to 


think of retreating, and yet it will be impoſſible 


for him to advance; being kept in and confined by 
the rules of the kind of poem. Proferre pedem ex 
arts means to get clear of an affair. Ihus the ſtag 
in Æſop's fables. (from whenee dur poet has ta- 


ken his metaphor) having a mind to imitate the 


fox, jumped into a well, from hence he could 
not get out agaiu; and this is taken from” that 
fable. But tiiis is not all, preferrr pedem ſignifies 
alſo to advance: theſe two ſenſes of the ſame 
word explain each other, and are fufficiemtly 
pointed out by the two nominatives puer and 

| operis lex. Pudor vetat proferre pedem ind: ; ſhame 
prevents you from extricating yourſelf from your 
dilemma. Ou ww] vetat N pedem inde : 
the 


7 
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the rules of the work will not ſuffer you 1946 
forward. 80 that you are in ſuch a Pens | 
that you can neither advance nor retreat. 

The ſecond way of making a ſubject one's 
own which has been handled by another before, 
requires little or no explanation. You need not 
be ſollieitous to give us word for word. Let us 
1 a ſubject for a tragedy completely traced 
out in hiſtory, ſo that the poet, when he comes to 
work upon it,” has not the leaſt alteration to 
make, either in the action, the circumſtances, 
or the conducting. Vet, if he'furniſhes, from 

his own imagination, the ſpeeches, the thoughts, 
and the expreſſions, the ſubject becomes his own. 
Racine, in his Eſther, has religiouſly made a point 
of keeping ſtrictiy up to the ſacred hiſtory. But 
is that tragedy the leſs his on that account ? Is 
he leſs the author of Eſther, than of Phzdra, or 
Alexander? The oratorial part of à poem is 
of too large an extent, and contains too great 
a number of things; that the poet who is able 
to furniſh this from his own ſtock, is, in every 
ſenſe of the word, a poet, creator, and inventor, 
though he does not furniſh the other incidents. 
This is but invention at the ſecond hand, it is 
true but it-is ſufficient to give an air of novelty 
to an old matter, | and make it the property of the 
2 tbe ne a e another wri- 
tee - 3:56 
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(a) e Do not begin ure that impettibent poet | 
«of old: I will ſing the fate of” Priam, and the 
<<. ever memorable war.” What cart” be produced 
by ſo pompous a beginning? The mountains 


„ labour, and bring forth a mouſe How much Fe! 


4 better does he, who! never x en ien our 

+ hopes too high? 5 > vo 1 © x”; * 
bee Sing, muſe, 4 man DT "after the taking of 
< Troy, travelled through many countries and cities, 


6. "their manners. He does 
not begin with a flaſh, and end in ſmoke, but 


« out of "inoke brivgs UNBORN: and . 


Kg or an e 
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05 Nec Apen 4 ele wy Sinks 2.12 

. Fortunam Priami cantabo,. & mobile Mus. 
- dignum tanto feret hie promiffor hiatu ? © 
- Parturient montes : naſcetur ridiculus mus, 

_ AG qui nil molitur incpts ? 150 

Dic mibi Muſa wirum, captæ poſt tempora Troje, - 

on Qui mores bominum multorum vidi, & wrbes. - 
N.on famum er filgore, ſed ex fumo dare lucem 


 Cogitat : ut ſpecioſa dehinc miracula promat, 7 


„ 


.. 


cs „ Scripter Cyebens.] . 
terpreters, one who writes the whole life and actions of a hero 


in verſe, as Nonnius in his Dion fiacs : however, to know the true 
meaning of the term is no ki of ſeryice here; it /is ſufficient 
that we know Horace is ſpeaking of ſome poet who wrote on 
eee ee Jang har due 4 protons 8 
e e 8 
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e ſurpriſes us with dazaling miracles: Antiphates, 


<6 *« Seylla, | the Cyclops, and Charybdis. 8 
He ris. not take the return of Dunnnedes 

from the death of Meleager ; nor the ſtory of 
ce the 1 rojan wat from Leda and her tyro eggs. 


5M #, He always haſtens to the end of the action, 


% and hurries his readers into the midſt! of 


_— things, as if they were already known; He 


CO _ over ner he finds, incapable of the 


4 5 4 


of ” 9 * 
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the tenth book of che Odyſſey, 


N 


108 * ee dae ee, ee ee 


18. * Nee reditum Diomedis ab interitu Meleagri if 290 * 


Wer gemino bellum Trojanum orditur ab ovo H. 
Semper ad eventum feſtinat : & in medias res 4 


Neon ſecus, ac notas, auditorem rapit.: & giz...” ....._ 

+ Antiphatera, ] Antiphates wan of the Leſtrigons, deſcribed in 
They were cannibals, and Homer 

ſays, they Ee 9 n in nen — ſo many 


: fiſhes, wot: © 


* 


1 Scpllamgue G e! Seylla and ce, yere two 
horrible monſters mentioned by Homer, Od. b. N 


& Cum Cychepe. ] 'Polyphemius king of the Cyclops, who dwelt in 
Sicily, near the promontory of Lilybæum. *Tis one of the moſt 
agiceable tales in Homer, See the 11th b. of the Od. His ſtory is 


alſo told by Euripides in his latire called The Cyclop, ind by vous 


in the zd b. of his nes. K Fraß 


I ee, Dons ab u, g 22. Phat 2 


| upon the” poet Antimachus, whoz . in his poem on the return, of 


| Has dot fallen into this error in his poem! on the return of hies. 


| cloſed ;* in the other Caftor and Pollor, 


Diomedes, begins with the geath of his uncle Melesger. Homer 


Wi, Nec gemino bel Nen — ab. ow Þ Horace - laughs 
here at the author of the little Iliad, who began his poem with 
L da” 1 two, eggs, in one of which Helen and Clytemneſtra were in- 


Deſperat 
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20 6 EB 4301 4 
graces and ornaments gl. poetry, "an . 


« with ſo, much. judgment, o artfully m mixe 
« truth and falſhood together, that the "begin- 
ce ning, middle, ny end, any exactly 1 9 each 


other.” 4 
11 7 1 To Ale Fl 


The poet all * 1 8 3 object in 
view, and the rules laid down in the ſoregoing 
verſes all reſpect dramatic poetry. But, by the 
art of the author, what is proper to be obſery- | 
ed in an epic poem, becomes a model for what 
ſhould be done in a dramatic one; and .in. tracing, 
to us the method followed by od” in his 
works, he gives us the etample 0 true Perteclioh 

in all works of taſte. Homer could not have 
been praĩſed in a more elegant manner, nor could 
4 example of art happily executed be new 

a clearer or more inſtructive licht. Let us, 


del ſee ho Homer has acted. 


1 11 
He ſets out in a proper manner, td, 23 | 


pte. There is not, ſays Cicero, any word 
in the Latin tongue more expreſſive than ineptus. 
A diffipated perſon ( ineptus) is one who does not 
perceive what the nature of the preſent circum- 
ſtance requires of him; who always ſays too 


much upon ĩt; who is fond of ſhowing himſelf ; 
. and has not a Proper regard to characters; 3 or, 
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Deſperat traQtata niteſcere poſſe, relinquit, | 
Atque ita mentitur, fic veris falſa remiſcet, 
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in fine, one, who, in whatever kind of work he- 
undertakes, either falls ſhort of the point of per- 
fection, or over-ſhoots his mark: ſuch a one the 
Latins called ineptus, and we term a filly fellow. 
Now he mult be filly that will ſet out with a pom- 
pous beginning, and not be able to keep up to it 
throughout the work: and, if it is eaſy to be 
kept up, | it ill ſhews ſillineſs to ſet out with ſo 
much parade. This Cyclic writer, then, was 
ſilly ſor Wp his Ar = this e 
n Ihre 3 19 580 1 18807 n 


4 T Troy's famous war and Om 5. 111 I fog.” 


T STE Hoger 181 
jp is much better to promiſe leſs and perform 
more, than to promise a great deal and do very 
little, - Therefore a proper modeſty ſhould. be 
obſerved j in every exordium, and the ſame mo- 
deſty ſhould prevail in the things, the turns, the 
"4 phraſes, ahd, in ſhort, throughout the whole nar- 

ration. 1 

Not going back as ; far as ee 5 death. "Oar 
poet, a little bigher, has ſhewn the proper man- 
ner of ſetting out in a poem: Begin with what 
relates to the inflant of the opening : here he points 
out the exact point we are to ſet out from. A 
narration may go as far back as the firſt ſprings 
of an event, and give us the ſtory of the two 
eggs which Leda-conceived by Jupiter under the 
form of a ſwan, and from one of which ſprung 
the fair Helen, whoſe rape occaſioned the fiege 
of Troy. "Hiſtory, allows of this. But poetry 
has quite a. different way of . proceeding. She 


IT. | E e 
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tranſports herſelf into the midft of thin gs, and 
begins in this manner: Vix? conſpectu gialle, &c. 
Scarte had we quitted the toaſt of Sitily, when a furi- 
6s temps et aroſe. The poet, carried away by the 


_ deity” who inſpires him, finds himſelf in the 
place where the gods ſet him down. He forgets 23 


that his readers are ignorant of the precedin 


cireumſtances. And if ſome opportunity happens | 2 


(which is ſeldom wanting) of informing them, 


they lock upon themſelves wholly indebted to 
chance for it, and not to the defign of the poet. 


H paſſes \ over "whatever he finds incapuble of the 
graces or ornaments of his art. There is no object 


which art cannot repreſent with ſucceſs. But 


there are many which this or that particular ar- 


tiſt cannot ſucceed in, becauſe his talents do 
ndt anſwer to the extent of his art. When a 
poet finds this to, be che caſe, and that his powers 


fail him, he ſhould immediately quit the ſubject. 
He fo aptly mixes truth with fiction in his fable, 


| &e. A little before he ſays, build, overturn, | 


do every thing you. pleaſe, provided the-parts are- 
congruous, and, taken all together, form one na- 
tural whole. When Moliere was writing fs 
plays, there were a number of his acquaintatite 
ready to furniſh him with ſtrokes of character 
from real life. Theſe he grafted.into his work, and 
that in fo dextrous a manner, that the whole wore 
an uniform air of probability and truth. Hiſtory 
may give the ſubject of a poem, nay, it may 


even furniſh moſt of the incide nts, as in Racines 


e | W's | Eſther. 
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Eſther, But if there are any irregular parts, or 
ſuch as are too dry and tend to no principal point, 


it is allowed. to ſubſtitute ſuch feigned circumſtan-, 


does in their room, as will produce, a more agree- 
able effect. But the main point is, to make 


theſe 91 ene appear of a piece with, * 
| reſt. (a), 


"I Fit 
TE EEE ” 


| XII. r 7 

«6 « Hear now, 8 what the tad 
«1 expect from you: If you would have the 
ec pleaſed ſpectator to ſtay till the curtain falls, 
<« and the chorus comes to demand the accuſ- 


<« tomed applauſes, you muſt mind well how our 


« tempers change with our years, and give to 


<« every ſeaſon and ſtage of munen 

ee racter and beau tt. 

The child that "Rue e e to peak; 

% and can walk without help, loves to ſport 

4e with his equals; is ſoon an erage 

and een eee a 
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* Tu quid FIQ * be mecum acti, nl. 
; * Si plauſoris eges aulæa manentis *, & _ r la. 
. Feſſuri, donec cantor, nnn dieat: 48 


Etatis cujuſque notandi ſont tibi mores ; ki ak 
| Mobilibuſque decor naturis dandus, & annis. 34 
ERelddere qi voces Jam ſcit puer, & pede certo 


Signat humum, geſtit paribus eolludere : & tram | 


Colli, ac ponit temerè : & mutatur in horas. | 
0 Auled manere,] Signifies, to wait all the, ſiſtings, et, the 
ſcenes, eſpecially in "ts inn where there was ma- 
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- The youth juſt from undet the yoke' of his 
£6'tutor, loves Nuran hounds; and the exter- 
e eiſes of the Campus Martius: He is ealily 
5 inclined- to vice, nd impatient of reproof; 
<« flow to diſcern his true intereſt ; OT 
proud, fond and inconſtant. 


Our riper years breed different Aalabche; 5 


« we ſtudy to acquire wealth, ſecure friend- 
„ ſhips; and riſe to honor and power; we are 
« cautious of doing what _— afterwards give 
« us cauſe to repent. ' 


* Old-age-is incompaſſed with many Giteaſes 


and wants ; it heaps up riches, and dare not 


te uſe them, does every thing with a cold timo- 
<« rous diſtruſt; full of delays, ſlow to hope, 
« lazy, and fearful of futurity3 moroſe, ſurly, 
& fond of the follies of the paſt age, and an . 
<* matured ccuſor of the preſent. 8 


15 1 77 ie! 230 er 0 
% 2 Egan ta re, remoto, , 7 


{1} Þ Gabaet A eam e,: & aprici gramine carngh 
Derxreus in vitium flecti, moritoribus aſper, 


\ 
® - 


tiliom tardus proviſor,. prodigus re,, 

79 N & amata relinquere pemir. 8 
Oonverſis Rudis, ætss, animuſque virilis ; 
1k : Quberitiopes,38exilelthaey? iner vit Behr: 

Com miſiſſe cavet, quod mox mutare laboret. 

uzrit & inyegtis miſer abſtinet, a timet uti, 
. [quad EL tim 1 mide, gel 11 25 . ' 

Dilator, f pe Jongus, iners, paviduſque 1 

.. Difliclis, ara Backer Kmporiratti 
** 2 Ke 22 minoram,. 
4 5 
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The flowing years bripg many plekſares 
aud advantages with them ; but in the de- 

: = of life theſe all Yaniſh and diſappear: 
Be. ſure then to note what; is probable and 
< proper in every ſtage of life, that men may 
„ not have the weak anxieties of a 
* boys. the ambitious cares of men. 

This nase relating to the chamber of each 
age, is partly, taken from Ariſtotle, and is wrote 
with the utmoſt ſpirit and juſtneſs. It will be 
neceſſary to recapitulate the principal points; 
ſuch at leaſt, as ſeem to ſand the. molt in need 
of explanation. 
AHear now ettentively het a is 5 7 7 ex- 
pes from vont Horace might, without u 
propoſe himſelf as a connoiſſeut and dictator in 
the Art of poetry, ſince he had undertaken to 
form a ſyſtem of rules for it. We may there- 

fore take what he here ſays in the following 
ſenſe: Hear what is ; expeded from ous both by 
the people of taſte, who are adepts in the art, 
and by. thoſe , who. are not. The learned and 
unlearned reader, and every one is alike deſirous 
to ſee the characters proper to each age well ex- 
preſſed: Notandi ſunt tibi mores : i. e. To be not 
only true in e e men Ar and 


"ks ee Ns ny #3 
Multa recedentes adimunt. Ne forts 


1] 
 Mandentur juveni partes, pueroque viriles . 
| n =y0que morabimur aptis, . 
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that in à clear and perceptible manner. Pe. 


thing wins fo much upon the audience, or ſo 


effectually retains them, as the manners being 
well-painted. They fit with pleaſure, /g Nri, fo 
oy as you preſent. them with pictures in that 


. 1 $ 43 | #4 6 3-1 2427 


Dann £6377: £46714 


Feen age bas ie FI WARY and this again 
has its changes, 'progreſs, and decline, accord- 
ing to the years : This is what, is 'meant by, no- 
bilibus naturis, variable natures, which are con- 
tinually increaſing and chang) ng with the PER - 
Mobilibus agrees equally wih naturis and 1 
annis, 

In deſcribing t the minners .of 50 0 1 h, che ord 
Marr at length, is very expfefide * one who 
bad long languiſhed under” his tutor's yoke. 
Cereus in vitium feetti : And is as pliable as Wax 
to the impreſſion of vice. " Youth'ſooner receive 
the impreſſions of vice than thoſe of virtue, be- 
cauſe they are eaſily caught by appearinces, a and 
think they perceive a certain air of freedom 


and of liberty in vice. Sublimis, and are pre- 


ſumptuous, vain, and full of a falſe confidence, 
for want of experience in the world. 


Taſtes likewiſe change. . Wh" Foley 9 j 


maturity 


mankind” are generally taken up w 


three objects, riches, honors, and friends. At 


this time of life a man is cautious in ' his 


1 proceedings, and Tearful of advancing too faſt, 
leſt he ſhould expoſe himſelf. Tnſervit is a | 


term uſed by Horace to denote mediocrity.” 
1035 . 04 1 +: 92 Oo 
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Old- age finds itſelf encompaſſed with .num- 
berleſs Mates and wants. Dilator, it is dila- 
toty, and does every thing with a cold and 
timorous diftruſt, which makes it always back- 
ward to engage in any new undertaking. Spe 
| Þongus, inceſſantly hoping, and expecting that 
time, on which it places all its dependence, 
will bring about the event it wiſhes for: Tners, 
Ine arte, lazy, oy unwilling to exert itſelf. 
Paviduſque futuri, and cautious even to exceſs, 
as dreading, from a ſenſe of its own weakneſs, 


to be ſome time or other in want of the ne- 
celſaries of life. W 


Horace has borrowed moſt of the Rrokes i in this 
biedere of the different ages of life from the 
following principle of Ariſtotle: That young 
men, who have not yet experienced the deceits 
of the world, are ready to believe every one; 
and old men, from having been frequently 
es K will ſcarcely believe any one, 

hoſe in the middle ſtage of life preſerve à juſt 
mean between the manners of youth and old- 
age; . becauſe. their e is then in its mid 8 
dle ſtate. 

3 fowing years : 1 3 con- 
Graftian of this paſſage runs thus: The fHrwing 
years bring many pleaſures and advantages with them, 
| 2bich, az they ebb hacks anni recedentes, they take 
- away from us again. . This paſſage will be beſt 
fer th by the manner of. reckoning the dif- 
ro Wee dn life among me pacigpts. 
a6) 1 * * Accord- 
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OFFSITE AC URS B97 
According to them, the bigbeſt period, of a 
man's life is at fifty... Till thirty it is the. grow- 
ing age, eras creſcens ; from thence. to fifty | the 
age of manhood, the ſettled age, tas conflans ; 
beyond fifty they dated the decline of life, tas 
decliwis. Ariſole includes the hole in three 
words, junentus, vigory ſenectus: Vouth, man- 
bood, and old-age. By this ſchęme, a man is 
continually receiving advantages till the age of 
fifty, and from thenceforwards. he is loſing them 
by little and little. Here the poet then is care- | 
fully to obſerve what is proper. to every tite, | 
and not make Neſtor ſpeak like a , Young man 
nor Ulyſſes like a child. Every ape | has its dif- 
tinguiſhing character, and this the poet is to al- 
here to : Semper in acjuntlis evojue m m morabimur 


* | (4) 425) 25 7 Yo" Aran 4 Tet 1 5 
55 . 


wy In plays, 3 things are abted, others 
« only told. What ſtrikes the ear moyes us far 
& leſs than what paſſes before the eyes, and 
6c the ſpectator himſelf i is made a witne $ of. 
% But you are, not, on this account, to bring 
% upon the ſtage what ought to paſs behind the 
* ſcencs; E for many things | are to be removed 

487 from 


— » 4 
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(s) Aut dgitur r res iti ſcenis, aut acta reſertur. 
Segnids irritant animos · demiſſa per aurem, 
Quam que ſunt du's ſubjecta fidelibus, '& qua | 

'"Ipſe ſibi tradit ſpectator. Non tamen intus 


Digna geri, W in ſdenam : molts ge folles 


* 
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tom the eyes of the ſpe&itbr, Which he il 
afterwards learn better by a faithful and mov- 
“e ing telation- Medea muſt not murder her 

children before the people, nor Atreus prepare 
«his bloody banquet upon the ſtage. © Let not 
©Proghie be changed into à fwallow, or Cad- 

mus into a ſerpent; © Whatever you chus pre- 
« ſeit that ent my ſeniſe, I hate and dif- 
e believe. . i g £441 r ut zus 


"The alfa if Arbe exhibited or toll. There are 


+ ITEI 21 T2677 26 


bist two ways of preſenting a thing upon the 
flaze A ift, By expoſing the thing itſelf to the 
Kt of "the (peators, who are then inſtructed 
| their. own eyes ; or, 2dly, by relating the 
thing with its ſeveral circuraſtances, without ex- 
hibiting it; and then the ears convey the in- 
ſtruction. The firſt of theſe forms is dramatir, 


1, e. active; j. the other is called epic, or narrative, 


Ot theſe two forms the dramatic is the moſt 
weh and ſtriking. Becauſe what ſtrikes che 
car moves far leſs chan what paſſes before our 
eyes. We readily truſt the faithful ſight: Oculis 
 Fidelibus ; z which, like a faithful mirror, gives 
back. the i image ian as it received it, and whoſe 
 teflimony is thereforeto be credited : and in the 
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Ex oculis, quæ mox narret facundia præſens. 
a Nec pueros coram populo Medea trucidet: 
Aut humana palam cequat extra nefarius Atreus: 
Aut in avem Progne vertatur, Cadmus in anguen. 
Quodeunque oftendis mihi fic, incredulus odi, 
| $I F next 
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next place, becauſe the imagination does by this 
means enjoy the impreffion, without being 
obliged to exert any efforts, and forms what 
ideas it pleaſes of it-; whereas, in the other, it 
muſt be governed by thoſe of the relater. 


But, © on. the other hand, there are certain 


things which art cannot counterfeit ſo well as to 
impoſe upon the ſpectators. In that caſe, it be- : 


comes neceſſary to adopt the epic or narrative 
form, and ſay, for example, that the Horatii 
have fought with each other on the plain ; that 
Hippolytus has been run away with by his horſes, 
and daſhed to pieces; that young Edward was 
inbumanly killed by the cruel Gloſter, ' &c. 80 
that ſometimes there is a neceflity of admitting 
the epic form into the drama: And, in return, 
the dramatic form is frequently introduced into 
the epopaeia, to give it more force 700 fire. 
This we have remarked elſewhere (a). 


However, (to give once for all a clear ale Je. 
| Face explanation of the different degrees of 
the epic and dramatic poem) we ſhall obſerve, 
that the drama of the theatre is much more fi. 
niſhed than that of the epic. We hear Eneas 
ſpeak on the ſtage; and, indeed, we hear wil 


alſo ſpeak in Virgil's epic. poem ; but then 'on 


the ſtage we likewiſe ſee the perſon of this hero 


we behold. his geſtures, and his motions, as well | 


— 
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AS. hear the ſound of his voice; 35 whereas we 
only read his words i in the poem, In the drama 
the narration at once employs our eyes and our 
cars ; the pic-dramatic only employs the | imagi- 
nation, Which has nothing to work upon but the 
artificial ſigns which are given it, 1. e. the words. 

"herefore, the narration in the drama is partly 
dramatic, becauſe if we do not actually ſee 
the cruel Gloſter ſtriking the unhappy young 

rince. on the mouth with his gauntlet, or be- 
1000 the bloody ſoldiers ptunging their dag- 
gers in his breaſt, we ſee Tyrrel in tears, and 
hear him relate the mournful tale, and his re- 
| lation is become a kind of ſpectacle. In the 
epic- drama there is no more of the & amatic 
than the form of the actors diſcourſe, which is 
rect. In a word, in the drama every thing 1s 
drama tic, even to the narrations themſelves ; 
and, in the. epic, that part of it Which is dramati 
is but partly ſo, fince, of the three direct 12 
fions, geſtures, tone of voice, and n the 
latter only is properly ſo. 
Me ere " diſpleaſed ww | whin the” 22 is de rod. 
We do not like to be deceiyed by halves. 

Ks as. if the poet had a mean opinion of 10 
underſtanding; This makes Simon, i in Terence, 
reproach Davus with having gone badly to work 
in im fin upon him: O Dave, ita ne contem- 
mor. N e N Ah Davus ! Davus ! do you take 
me ſer ſuch a fool? The tag is too groſs, 
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In ſuch a caſe we grow angry, and believ no 
thing we ſee. or hear, Incredulus adi. Ae. 


XIV. 
60 If ye ou 3 have a play well PER oe 
« pry called for, let it conſiſt of five ads, 
«© neither more nor leſs. Never preſume. to in- 
60 troduce a god, but where ſome buſineſs worthy 
« of a god requires it; nor e a ſcene * 
« bringing in a fourth ſpeaker.” 


A play muft have froe acts. In five as 40 
are four reſting-ſpaces for the ſpectator, during 
a continuance of about three hours. This is an 
obſervation founded on the capacity of the human 
mind, An attention of one or two hours only 
does not afford ſuffleient matter of exertion to 
it. But, when this exceeds three hours, it be- 
comes a kind of labor. Of theſe five acts, the 


firſt contains the expoſition of the ſubject, and 
forms the intrigue ; the three middle ones con- 


tain the ſeveral efforts uſed to unravel this in- 


trigue ; the Jaſt completes the unravelling. It | 
was right to give a greater oompaſs to that part 


which contains the efforts, than to the other. 


The intrigue intereſts us only by the pains that 


are required to unravel it; but, that once done, 


* our „ in the mn ceaſes. Hence 
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the drama conſiſts properly in the effort that 
is made to execute a difficult enterprize. a. | 


Never introduce the gods, The intervention 
of deities ſhould not be introduced into any en- 
tterprise ; or, if it is, it ſhould prevail through 
the whole of that enterprize. In this cafe, the 
drama becomes what we call marvelhus. When 
a deity appears only at the latter end of the 
piece to unravel an intricate part, -it betrays 
great want of power in either the poet or his 
hero, whoſe efforts are obliged to yield to the 
oppoſition. Nothing is more pleaſing to the 
ſpectator, th jan to Fr a difficult enterprize hap- 
pily ſurmounted by the ſole efforts of human 
power. But, if the marvellous is looked upon 
- As a certain fact by the ſpectators, then it is to. 
de exhibited agreeable to the received opinion 
concerning itz and this way Euripides has, with- 
out offending againſt the rules of the art, re- 
preſented Iphigenia as carried off by Diana, at 
the very inſtant ſhe was going to be ſacrificed. 
Notwithſtanding which, I am perſuaded, that, if 
there had been any other way of ſaving her 
equally bold, the Greeks would have n much | 
AS r eee e nt e vs 
Were ſhould be only three Bad 0 in one TOY 
There may be twenty perſons upon. the ſtage at 
a time, but only three of theſe ſhould ſpeak, the 
others being conſidered as mutes. The mono- 
logue, or ſoliloquy, is generally tireſome, and 
_ offends againſt the rules of probability, eſpecially 
Ab & if 
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if tarties to any length.” And the dialogue 
between two i is apt to be monotonous ; where 
- there are three” ſpeakers, it forms à pleaſing ya- 


_ riety, dut with four it begins to grow too bro- 
ken and diffuſed. For example, two perſons 


are in diſcourſe, each defends his on opinion, 
a third interpoſes, and acts the part of a mediator 


between them. What then is thete for à fourth 


perſon to ſay ? Nothing, certainly, but what 
might as well have been put into the mouth of 
any one of the other three; and, of conſequence; 
what: he: ſays might as well have been omitted; 
But, if ſuch a perſon muſt be introduced and 
ſpeak, let it be only by monoſyllables, or very 
ſhort ſentences, and only by way of approbation 
to what is ſaid: let him not __ himſelf to 
f _ Net huge 00 D e 


NV. ab ; tad ws | 
"Ut The FE. ſhould 5 the TO of an 
« actor, and ſuſtain a generous manly part: 


<« whatever is. ſung between the acts muſk ſome 
« way conduce to the plot, and be aptly connec- 
« ted with it. Tis his buſineſs to declare in fa- 


© vor of the virtuous and good, to ſupport 


6c ret the intereſt of his friends, to calm the 
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(a, Actoris partes chorus, officiumque virile 

Deſendat: neu quid medios intercinat actus, 
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6 temper when, diſcompoſed, to loye thoſe that 
40 have a horror, of guilt, to commend tempe- 
% range, impartial. juſtice, a ſtrict obſervance of 
.« laws, and. Peace, attended always with eaſe 
« and 1234 to keep, inviolably, the ſecrets 
« he is entruſted with, and implore the gods to 
+ change the, courſe of fortune; that ſhe. may 
6 abandon * viren ce Aae of 
< the juſt.” rt d 289) 1504 
The anten Path; Ane * i. e. 2 

certain number of perſons, who ftood by the 
ted the ſpectators and: witnefles: of the action 
that was carrying on. Theſe were old men, 
women, warriors, ſhepherds, ſatyrs, or gods, 
according to the nature and character of the 
piece. Theſe choruſes ſang between the acts 
ſome ſhorts pieces of lyric poetry, and ſome- 
times they joined in the ſcene. The coryphæ- 
us, or maſter of the band; Wbich is the mean- 
ing of the word wirile, uſed by Horace in this 
place; who, aſter he bad ſaid that a fourth 
| perſon ſhould. not ſpeak. long together, adds, 
that, when the chorus ſpeaks, i 10 to . n 
as one of e e e lan 
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Et teget iratos, & amet pectare timen tees. 
Ille dapes laudet, menſæ brevis: ille den 
Juſtitiam, legeſque, & apertis otia portis. 
Ille regat commiſſa : deoſque precetur, & oret 
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Let the: chorus ſing. nothing; bettuaen the acts but 
. what. has ſome relation to the ſuljrct f the piece. 
At its firſt inſtitution, the chorus was not con- 
| nected: at. all with the action: It was only a ſort 
of hymn in praiſe, of the. god whoſe: feaſt they 
were celebrating... But, when the drama became 
more a prophane than a religidus repreſentation, 
good taſte got the better of cuſtom; and it was 
determined that the ſong between the acta ſhould 
be no other than an expreſſion of the fentiments 
which had been en by the e 
ſcenes. Fe | 
And always 8 in 1 of the virtuous ns 1 
rod. Tbis is the character of the chorus ;; con- 
| fidered 28.2 perſonage, it muſt have à character; 
and this is probity, and a love for virtue, peace, 
and juſtice. Mankind in general are lovers, of 
juſtice. They may be vicious themſelves, but 
they do not chuſe others ſhould be ſo: There- 
fore, whoever repreſents the public as the ſpec- | 
ator of a good or bad action, ought always to 
repreſent it as approving hat is innocent, and 
condemning what is guilty. . The human heart, 


when diveſted of f progullion, 2 24 18 1 good 
to eva . 
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394 THE PRINCIPLES | 
10 temper when, diſcompoſed, to Las thoſe that 
% haye a horror of guilt, to, © mona (OPS: 
range, impartial juſtice, a 
law, and. peace, attended —— wich ca 
40 and plenty; to keep, inviolably, the ſecrets 
he is entruſted with, and implore the gods to 
10 change the, courſe of fortune; that ſhe. may 
6 abandon M8 SHR ds folk the Arne, of 
e ir Nei di ers 
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certain number of perſons, who ſtood by thie 
principal performers on the ſtage, and repreſen- 
ted the ſpectators and: witneſſes of the action 
that was carrying on. Theſe were old men, 
women, warriors, ſhepherds, ſatyrs, or gods, 
according to the nature and character of the 

piece. Theſe choruſes ſang between the acts 
ſome ſhorts pieces of lyric poetry, and ſome- 
times they joined in the ſcene. The coryphæ- 
us, or maſter of the band; Wpich is the mean- 
ing of the word viride, ul by Horace in this 
place; who, after. he bad ſaid that a fourth 
perſon ſhould not ſpeak long together, adds, 
that, when the chorus ſpeaks, i 40 to * dee 
as one of the actors. 
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Et tegadiratos; & 2met peccare 2 f 
Ille dapes laudet, menſæ brevis: ille altem 
Juffitiam/ legeſque, & apertis otia portis. | 
Ille regat commiſſa : deoſque precetur, & oret 
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La tbe chorus feng. nuthing between-the: act but 
. what. has ſome | relation to the ſuljrst vf the prece. 
At. its, firſt inſtitution, . the chorus wa not con- 
nected at. all with the action: It was only a ſort 
of hymn in praiſe, of the, god whoſe: ſeaſt they 
were celebrating. But, when the drama became 
more a prophane than a religidus repreſentation, 
good taſte got the better of cuſtom; and it was 
determined, that the ſong between the acta ſhould | 
be no other than an expreſſion, of the fentiments 
which had been n by the N 
ſcenes. * | 
And alwaye. FU in * of the virtuous ns 1 
Prod. This is the character of the chorus ;̃ con- 
| ſidered 28.4 perſonage, it muſt have a character: 
and this is probity, and a love for virtue, peace, 
and Juſtice. | Mankind in general are lovers, of 
juſtice. | They may be vicious themſelves, but 
they do not chuſe others ſhould be ſo. : There- 
fore, whoever repreſents the public as the ſpec- | 
ator of a good or bad action, ought always to 
repreſent it as appreving Vg ie innocent and 
condemning what is guilty. . The human heart, 
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che trumpet: But ſmall, with few notes, 
tand of a ſhrill ſound; yet ſuited to the chorus, 
ec and loud enough to be heard over à theatre 
% but moderately crouded. For the people were 
not yet very numerous, the audience was thin, 
c and compoſed of modeſt, els, cas ode enen 
ing ſpectators. 
But when, by conqueſt, they ends to en- 
e large their territories, and extend their city- 
4 walls to a greater compaſs ; when on feſtivals 
« they ſpent the whole day without fear of pu- 
e niſhment, in mirth and drinking; then both 
«their muſic and poetry became more licentious : : 
<« for what elſe was to be expected from idle i igno- 
4 rant ruſtics mixing with the citizens; a rude 
«© unpoliſhed race wich a mannerly diſcreet one? 
Hence the players upon the flute ſtudied to 
improve their art by the ornaments of geſture 
& « and Ih: and Po eons * the * with 
n eee Jong 


{4 


* © ZMmula, ſed tenuis, fimplexque foramine pauco, 
« © © © Alpirare & adeſſe choris erat. utilis, atque 
| Nondum piſſes nimis complere ſedilia flat. 
Qud ſane populus numerabilis, utpote parvus, 
Et frugi, caſtuſque, yerecunduſque colbat. 
ef os eee e & urbem 
"tis amplecti murus z vinoque diurno | | "hg 11. 
ass ; Genius feſtis impuns diebus 
Aͤeceſſit numeriſque, modiſque licentia major, 
Indoctus quid enim ſaperet, liberque laborum, 
—_— "urbano confufus, turpis honeſto. ? 
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1c long ſweeping trains. Twas thus, too, that 
in Greece new ſounds were added to the 


e ſimple harp, and à raſh unbridled eloquence 


affected an unuſual pomp of diction; while, 
«under pretence of giving uſeful” advice; and 
«, prediting future events, their ſtyle differed 
but little from that of * en nnen at 
. Delphos.“ Th 5 its 34 $i ho. 

After bie ſpoken of the bins which uſed 
to ſing to the flute, it was natural, in the next 


place, to ſay ſomething of that inſtrument itſelf, 


and the progreſs it had made from its firſt inven- 


tion. Tibia is the name of one of the bones of 


the leg. The flutes being made of this bone, 
they took their, appellation from thence. ' But 
ſometimes they were made alſo of box, of 
"elder, or only of a fimple reed. At the firſt 
inftitution of theatrical reprefentations, theſe 
Kutes had a very ſweet and ſhrill found,” tennis. 
They played upon one only at a time, 22 
and that had but à few holes, foramine pauco. 
But, by degrees, they e came to be lengthened, 
and made wide, and full at the end, like a trum- 
pet, tube. n ln there: ehunc-eties were 
. how introduced, two at one we the right-hand; 
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Tibicen bee e e but. 
15 Sie etiam ſidibus voces erevere ſeyetis ., nr 47-151 
1178. Et tulit eloquium inſalitum facundia pravceps 3 "FS N 
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Which had a ſharp or ſhrill ſound; another for 
mme left, Which was more full and mellow. 

The number of the flutes being thus doubled, 


that of their holes was doubled alſo. Bot her | 
ws the occaſion of theſe changes? 


At firſt the theatre was but ſmall; the een 
few in number, abſtemious, and conſequently 
modeſt and quiet; fo that there was no occaſion 
for. the flute that accompanied the chorus (who 
repreſented the people) to be ſhrill or piercing, 
Tenuis, ſimplex, foramine pauco, aſpirare choris erat 
wiilis. But when the ſtage came to extend its. 
bounds, and the ſpectators to grow more nume- 
rous, leſs modeſt, and not unfrequently intoxi- 
cated with drink, there was a neceſſity for raiſing 
the pitch of the notes, . and making the meaſure 
more exact: Acceſſit numeriſque modiſque licentia 
major. The numbets, or, what i is the ſame thing, 
the modulation became more. elegant and diverſi- 
fed, . numerarum licentig. The ſong. was more. 
bold and lively, and there was, al greater diſtance 
between the intervals, modorum licentip.., A lit- 
tle lower Horace calls this motum & luxnriams.... 
Phe luxury, introduced into: muſic, ſon com- 
municatediitſelf to the decorations of the theatre, 
The perſons of the chorus wore their robes with 
Tong trains. The very fty e of the chorus in 
tragedy forgot its primitive ſimplicity. The 
poets were catried away by att Extfayigant en- 
thuſiaſm, And poke i in- a language. Jike. A prieſt 
delivering 2 r nothing 
i more 
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more diffgult than the antient choruſes, both in 


tragedy and comedy. It requires a ſort of divine 
* . be able eee 13 


a 24 4 33 
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The poet who diſputed in tragic numbers 
« or the trifling prize of a goat, ſoon after 
brought naked ſatyrs upon the ſtage, and, 


without depatting from the majeſty of trage - 
. dy, endeavoured: to give pieces full of raillery 
and humor: For it was impoſſible, with 
out ſome agreeable novelty, ar extraordinary 


<« charm, to retain long a ſpectator juſt come 
< from. offering ſacrifice, full of the ſumes of 


« wine, wild and ungovernable. 1 


a c But then it will be found ae that 
« theſe Eg ages be. ſo introduced, and 


ww rr es worded 22 Way rs the- 
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(4): Carmine qui * bas wot greedy 
| Mox etiam agreftes ſatyros nudavit: & aſper | 
Incolumi gravitate jocum tentavit. Eò quod 
Illecebris erat, & grata novitate morandus 
Spectator, functuſque ſacris, & potus, 7. | 
Verum ita riſores, ita commendare i dicaces 
Carmine gui tragico, &c.] He who diſputed e of the 


oat in verſe; ſoon after, ſhewed fatyrs, a: kind of monſters, half 
man and half goat. 


1 
: 


+ Funttuſque ſatris, & potus, & extex,] The three" was for 
the invention of "ſomething to divert the audience. It, They 


offered a ſacrifice, in which there was no want of meat of wine, 
2dly, They drank chearfully at that feſtival. zdly, They were 


ſor any thing, frolic and extravagant. Ros con. 


4 Commundare] „ 
repreſenting with : mandare cum, in the ſame manner as adbibere ?- 
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mittere, | Conveniet 
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i dee lden Rows? riot to farce fo artfully 


* managed, that the god or hero, who lately 
< appeared adorned in gold and purple, may 


C not deſcend to a low mechanic dialect, or, in 


<& avoiding meanneſs, ſoar above the clouds with 
empty notions; Tragedy ſhould never debaſe 
« itſelf: or, if it muſt deſcend a little and 
mix with ſatyres, it ſhould always do it with 
the ſame apparent confuſion that would attend 
<2 graye matron, who; in obedience to the 
e diftates- of religion, dance, on ſolemn fe 


" <S;aval-;. 142515 5 Arte of 


EY 12 u of thaſe i farce pieces, I 
* N not t be tog tudious in affecting only 
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Ne, quicunque gens; quicunque 3 
Regali conſpectus in auro nuper, & oftro,” '  - ĩ 
Migret in obſcuras humili ſermone tabernas f: 

Aut dum vitat humum, nubes, & inania captet. a 

Bffutire leves indigna tragtedia verſus, - ad; 

Ut feſtis'matrona moveri juſſa diebus; 

Intererit 8 dds 
"y r ek. anne 


09s]; Tabernaria were pieces ſo called from being 
i he tayerns or drinking-houſes ho! NOI 
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1 Diminantia verbs. Calling ü every Gig bs proper name. 


The fatyrs were in general licentions, and groſs, and full of abuſe 


and -ſcurrility 3 this Horace takes notice of a little hover, and 
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« ſample;.and proper words; nor avoid ſo far 
<, the ſtyle and coloring of tragedy, that there 
<<, ſhould be no difference between the e 
% Dayus, or pert Pythias, who cozened old Simo 
out of his money, and Silenus the governor 
c and companion of Bacchus. I would” take 
the plan of my poem from ſome. known ſub- 
« ject, and purſue. it with that ſimplicity and 
<« ſeeming eaſe, that any one might think him: 
6 ſelf capable of the ſame ; but, upon trial, 
9 ſweat much, and labor in vain: Such is the 
00 force of method and connection, ſo capable 
« are the. meaneſt and elt things: of orna- | 
ci ment and grace. rr $1249! gane ; 
_ «« Satyrs, ſuppoſed ho hea — 
« not (in my judgment) to ſport in ſoft and ten- 
Lee eee, nnn trained up in all the 
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5 8 Piſones, A eriptor amabo 9 
Nec fic enitar tragico differrecolori, - 

Ut nihil interfit Davuſne loquatur, an audar 

” . Pythias, emuncto Cs ons. 
An cuſtos, famuluſque dei Silenus alumni... /, 

EEx noto fictum carmen ſequar : ut fbi quivis CESS 
© + | 'Speret dem: ſudet multutn, fruftraque laboret ©" 
Auſus idem: tantum ſeries, jun&uraque pollet 8. sf 
| Tantum de medio ſumptis accedit honoris. 

A Sylvis ded cayeant, me judice, Fauni, 
Ne velut innati triviis, ac pene forenſes | ) 
Aut nitnidm- teneris juvenentur verfibus unquam z «i 


g e fri; } The Latins gave the names of ſatyrws 
and ſatyri to dramatic fatyres only ; the others, fuck as thoſe of | 
Horace and Juvenal, they called ſature, © 1 ; 

1 M | ut 
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E gaiety and politeneſs of Nome; nor expreſs 
<: themſelves in obſcene and reproachful lan- 
<«. quage:r This diſpleaſes equally the knights, 
. ſenators, anda better ſort of people, who do 
_ << notralway® approve 8 
e applauſe of thermere vulgare?” A 
The explanation of this paſſuge 105 a long 
while been a matter of great perplexity; but 1 
think we meet with it pretty clearly illuſtrated in 
ſome of thoſe Italian Pieces which are at preſent 
ſo much che vogue among us where, with a very 
 Hitvlei difference,” we trace me *chatadivts 'of the 
antient ſatyr in the modern Haflequin. If we 
examine his maſk, belt; and cloſt*bodied jacket, 
which makes him look almoſt as if naked ; his 
knees confined: in his habit, and, as it were, 
turned inwards; we ſhall find nothing wanting but 
the cloven foot. Add to this the archneſs and 
activity of his tricks, the oddity of his ſtyle, 
his falſe witticiſms, and the tone of his voice; 
Which, all together, bear a ſtrong reſemblance to 
the manners of a ſatyr. The ſatyr of the antients 
reſembled a goat. Our Harlequin is more like the 
cat: Tt is ſtill a man diſguiſed like a beaſt. But what 
parts did. theſe ſatyrs act according to Horace: 
They played in che ſame ſeene wir a god or a 
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god or a bero, who were talking in all the 

pomp of language: in like manner Harlequin ap- 
pears in company with Samſon, and ſerves for a 
contraſt to the hero of the piece: nay, ſome- 
times he takes upon him to play the hero him - 
ſelf, and repreſents Theſeus, Oreſtes, c. 


Fortunately, for. the ſupport of my conjecture, 
we have one (and that the only one) of the ſaty 


rie pieces of the antients yet remaining: this is 
the Cyclop of Euripides. The Dramatis Perſonc 
of this piece are Polyphemus, Ulyſſes, Silenus, 
and a chorus of ſatyrs. The action is the dan- 
gers in which Ulyſſes is, in the grot of Calypſo, 
and the manner in which he extricates himſelf. 
The Cyclop is a character of inſolence and eruel- 
ths befitting none but the molt ſavage brutes. 
Silenus is a droll in a malicious, fatyrical, -and- 
even groſs, vulgar manner. Ulyſles is reſerved - 
and ſerious ; but ſtill, - in ſome places, ſeems to 
give into the humor and buffoonery of Silenus. 
The chorus of ſatyrs maintains a ſort of burleſque 
gravity, which ſometimes becomes as coarſe rail- 
i lery as that of Silenus. That part of it which 
is tranſlated by Brumoi, is alone ſufficient to la- 
tisfy any one who is curious on this head. 7575 


After what has been here ſaid, it will be of little 

| conſequence to trace; this ſpectacle back to its 
origin. Authors, tells us, that it was at firſt very 
grave and ſerious. It is certain, that, in the 
time of Euripides, it was a mixture of the lofty 
| and the low ; of buffoonery and ſolemnity. 
Vol III. Part II. P | This 
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This kind of entertainment was firſt introduced by 


the Romans, upon their becoming acquainted with 


the Greek ſtage, as a diwerſton not only for the 


giddy populace, but even for the philoſophers 


themſelves, who were often furniſhed with mat- 
ter of ſpeculation: from this odd contraſt, how- 
eyer unnatural in itſelf. It is upon this ſyſtem 
that I ſhall undertake to explain Horace on this 
ſubject, and do not in the leaſt — 
ſhall make every thing tolerably cle. 

. The tragit poet introduceũ naked ſatyrs in in his Meck; 
and. endeavoured to raiſe a laugh, but fill preſerved 
the gravity of "tragedy. Thus the hero of a tra- 
gedy, Ulyſſes, for example, preſerves his gravity, 
incalumi gratitate; tho a naked ſatyr was hung 
up before him, in his maſk and cloven ſoot, 
while -many of the ſpectators, who were half 


drunk, and pleaſed with any thing that was li- 


centious, e Reyna at it. reer 


Re TODO &c. 


" The diverting and ſarcaſtic Pre / Riſers & 
dictes: This is their true chatiRer* Laughing 


at every thing, however low and full of Ys 


but always in a groſs manner. 
FJaining ſerious things with gay. Pertere [ia tude. 


| Ulyſſes talks in a grave manner, Silenus anſwers 


bim by a joke: This is blanking what is ſeri- 
ous, and ſubſtituting ſoniewhat- merry | in its _ 
JV. ertere, el 

But be careful that the tragic "I Ss gi- 


| ven à definition of the OR drama, W | 


"next | 
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next Pruccel to lay down rules for the two dif- 
ferent parts of nen UE: repreſentation con- 
. The actor, en a 2-4 A WH, or a king, 
who, either in a Fibel wholly tragic piece, 
or in any ſcene of the ſame piece, had ſpoke in a 
lofty ſtyle, and was ſeen in gold and purple, regal 
cunſpectus in aur & oftro, ſhould not ſink after - 
wards into low or vulgar diſcourſe, nor yet be 
alwuys in the clouds. The reaſon of this pre- 
cept is, that, as ſatyr conſiſted in a contraſt of the 
ferious and the comic; if the hero himſelf of the 
tragedy was to deſcend to a mean ſtile, this contraſt 
would be deſtroyed. As, on the other hand, an 
immoderate and extravagant elevation of ſtyle 
would be wholly unintelligible. He then pros 
cCeeds to how What is the proper ſtyle for the 
tragic piece, and illuſtrates it by the following 
beautiful compariſon: A grave matron, who, 


in obedlenee to religion and cuſtom, dances n 


a ſolemn feſtival, appears with a modeſt and 
decent air; but diſcovers ſome confuſion, at 
ſeeing the eyes of every body fixed upon her, 
and hearing the remarks that paſs on all ſides. 
This * 0 1 . what the 7 pa t ſhould 
_— W. 

lle let Wanne to the Toth for the nbviie 
| rg The ſatyrs are brought from the woods, 
Huis dedufti. Therefore muſt not be as artful 
as perſons brought up in a town: ne velut innati 


nn pens forenſas. They ate given to raillery | 
IVA P23 DES. | and 


| 1 THE, PRINCIPLES, | | 
and leſter. riſores & dicaces, : But yet muſt. | 


not talk obſcenely, nor be guilty of ſcurrility, or 
rudeneſs: Ne immunda crepent ignominioſaque difta :. 


Flor this will diſguſt every well. bend, ern * 


What then muſt be theit ſtyle ? 


I 1 was, a Writer of their; (aryricad.” pieces, N 
* he, I would not give to the language of my 
ſatyrs the ſtyls and coloring of tragedy, for then 
I ſhould deſtroy the contraſt; neither ſhould. theß 
be altogether in the vein of comedy. Davus is 
too artful, and the pert, courtezan, who cozens 
the old miſer out of his money, is too cun- 
ning, This. can never agree . with dhe cha: 
racter of a Silenus juſt come from the woods, 
who was never in any other ſation; than that f 
2 guardian, and foſter-father to an infant god. 
He ſhould be ſimple and artleſs; and this is pre- 
ciſely the ſtyle I ſhould make uſe of, the com- 
mon and familiar. Every one may think he could | 
do as much, and that it is only to make them ſay 
the firſt thing that comes uppermoſt ;; but here 
he will find himſelf miſtaken, and that there is 
a ſecret merit herein, to which ſew can attain; 
which is, to preſerve. the proper chain and con- 
nection in the things. Tanz ſeries junQuraque 
pollet, It is eaſy enough to ſay a few words in a 
plain natural manner, but to maintain this ſtyle 


8 for any time, without becoming flat, leaving a 
gap in the ſubject, flying off into tranſitions, or 


making forced connections: to do this is, per: . 
haps, the Tn of of taſte and genius. 


5 
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a) * A long ſyllable coming after a ſhort, 
is called an iambus, a rapid foot; whence 
„ jambics have obtained the name of trimetres, 
4 tho they conſiſt of fix regular feet. At firſt 
they were equal, and of a piece, conſiſting 
00 wholly of the pure iambus : Nor is it but of 
ee late, that to give them the gens weight, and 

a certain majeſtic ſlowneſs, they have pru- 
e dently taken into partnerſhip the grave ſpon- 
dees 3 yet ſo as not to yield the ſecond or 
fourth places, which they ſtill amicably retain. 
This modern iambus is ſeldom to be found i in 
« the ſo much boaſted. trimetres of Ennius or 
„ Accius. Their verſes loaded with ſpondees, 
e heavy and dull, © betray a haſty careleſs perfor- 
„ mance, or, which is ſtill worſe, a downright 
ignorance af tha e of art. It is not every 
„% ʃ bl. . 
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(a) der with brevi ſubjecta, vocatur ks 
Pes citus, unde etiam trimetris accreſcere juffit _ 
Nomen jambeis : cum ſenos redderet Ius? 
| eee Ny 
Tait ut pavld, graviorgue veniret ad aures, 4 # 
Spondeos ſtabiles in jura paterna recepit | 
| Commiodus, & patiens : non ut de ſede fecutita, 2 
- Cederet, aut quarta ſocialiter. Hie & in Acct wi 3 pts 
© © Nobilibus trimetris apparet rarus, & Enn. 
In ſcenam miſſus magno cum pondere verſus, 
Aut operæ celeris nimium, curaque carentis, 
ana rac] 64 
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en judge that can pronounce well upon the har- _ 


© mony and cadence of verſe, and the Romans 
have been but tag indulgent in that point. 


But ſhall I, in hopes of the like gentle uſage,. 


- 


« write in a looſe rambling.manner,? Or, ſen- 
« fible that my | faults; muſt be_knawn, to. all, 


1 mould I not rather ſtrive to avoid cenſure, and 
take no, preatet liberties than what, have been 


« already winked. at in others? Yet, with all 


bh < this caution, tho I may meet with pardon, I 


« ſhall never merit praiſe. Do you, Piſoes, con - 


„ ſider, well che * an. er 


eren „ 


r Rory videt jaumodulata poetnata leder 1 


- 
__— 
o 3 * 


„But our Se ect 


total” th: 4 


_ 4 ken with the jokes and numbefs of Mautus 
„ Nay, they adm red them wien too much pa! 
e tience, not to ſay folly ; if you and I may "be 


t allowed to diſtinguiſh a gentee? from « clown- 


* "nt hag aaa) or to N Aae, ü 


0 „judge | 
% 1 * in Hes - 0 3 
* — — eee 
— — 


Et data Romanis venia eſt indigna poet. ** 
Iscircd ne vager : ſcribamque licenter? an om 3 
+ © Viſuros peccata patem mea. ? tutus, & is, I M1 :4 

; Sper veniz cautus. Vitavi denique culpam.; 7 . 
8 Non laudem merui, Vos exemplaria Gres A 
. Nocturna verſate manu, verſate diurna, 3 5 

At noſtxj proavi Plautinos & numeros, * . 

Laudavere ſales: nimiöm patienter utrum que. 

Ne dicam ſtultè, mirati ; fi modd ego, & W : 

* - Scimus inurbanum Tepido SO waa 15 wy IgE 
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«judge of e and beauty of e 
cation.“ Rant e un eee $45 f 
4 .. by 1a long Ones. FUL 

the poet comes to ſpeak of the verſe of tragedy. 
He had given a hint of it in the eightieth verſe, | 
where he ſhows. that every ſpecies of poetry 

has its peculiar ſtyle, harmony, and numbers, 

and, conſequently, its verſification. The jiam- 
bic verſe is that which is moſt agreeable to the 
dnn: er e e de ee, e 


Hunc ſacci cepere _ is cothurni. 


But. what are,the particular rules for dramatic | 
verſe ? And what, are the qualities that render 
it perfect? This he explains to us. in the paſ- | 
ſage before us, The lambic is very ſwilt, pes 
citus. It has one ſhort and one Jong foot; and. 
the ſhort one following upon the Jong one, pews | 
7 _ aye 1a 4 my . 80 7 70 ne 3 


11111 3 


58 
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|» ® Ligitimumpue forum} -Horgce-oalls eee 
wann lawful ſound. He, has ſeic elſewhere. Aim Pama. 
nnn? 8 Thoſe who have a nice ear, when 
they hear. verſe, with, their fingers ot ſeet, like - 
muſicians. 'crenfianus 32 cis ſonare, Ce. The maſters of 

« c 

« or finger. eee beg 3 73 
tet with the was pot known in Juvenal's time: For, ſays 
N verſe, of lis, audiat-ille f glarum eregiins ; . 

«« thiy best tine wth Wella, Mi bur taftaners, when the panto- 
mine is danced zj the maſters of the chorus. not beating then 
meer e 227 0 bit 41224 5 
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conſiſts of four; fix, or eight feet, yet it is called 
dimetre, trimetre, and tetrametre ; 19 the 
meaſure being ſo very ſhort, as having only two 
feet and a half; the two feet are joined together 
in ſcanning it, ſo that there is one meaſure in 
each diviſion, ex. r. inſtead of OY the * 
Þ Jowing verſe, / 1 
; letter lu 25 


. 1 divided into three only, vis. 


| Beatws il { le qui procu | negotiis, 


'Confequently, though theſe kind of verſes had * 
really ſix ſeet, and as ſuch might properly be 
called hexameters, yet mY are called trimetres 
2255 8 N 
This fort at — was 3 well fuit- 
6 to dialogue; but it was found difficult to 
keep up ſtrictly and invariably to the meaſure, 
- which made the poets endeavour to find out a 
method of lightening the difficulty, by calling 
long feet, and ſometimes even the daQyle, 
though Horace takes no notice of this latter; 
but ſtill the jambic was always to conſiſt of 
equal feet, 48 2, 4, 6, B. Nevertheleſs, as this 


_ - -was but a diſpenſation from the ſtrict obſervance 


of the rule, a 


a good poet, who underſtood the 


principles of his art, would be ſparing in his uſe 
of it. -For-ſpondees generally diuder che num- | 
ls ans wy the e The pure iambie 
of 


- 


— 
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* ſx feet has only nine ſyllables ; when joined 
with three ſpondees, it has ten and a half; con- 
ſequently, the intervals are at greater diſtances, 
and the meaſure is no longer exact. They ſpoil 
the harmony, becauſe, inſtead of the exact 
mixture of long and ſhort ſyllables, which are 
in the pure jambic, here are three long ones 
twice ſollowing in the third and fiſth feet, and 
oncę two in the firſt. This was firſt of all done 
to correct the ſwiftneſs of the iambics, and give 
a greater majeſty and gravity to the verſe ; but, 
by this means, it has changed its agreeable quick- 
neſs into a heavy and lumpiſh pace. This is 
4 5 Horace calls, verſus miſs * cum * 
ae. | | 
Perhaps it may be ſaid, that theſe niceties are 
obſerved but by a very few z yet that is no ex- 
cuſe for the poet's negligence, Thoſe who hope 
for immortality from. their writings, muſt not al- 
low themſelyes in the ſmalleſt error. The fooliſh | 
indulgence, or, rather, want of judgment in; the 
taſte of the age, ſhould not make them too ſe- 
cure, for, ſooner or later, ſome diſcerning cri- 
tic may ſtart up, naris acute, Who will diſco- 
ver thoſe faults, - and point them out to others. . 
An author daes not merit praiſe, merely for not 
having committed faults. It is not ſufficient barely 
to be without faults, unleſs he has ſome beauties 
| likewiſe. 8 
But aur forefathers ediiired the joke of num- 
bers I'S "wy did fo ; but in this they car» 
| 5 are . 
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ried\ their exceſs of i goed-nature'to | 4 dograt" of 
folly. Horace is not finding fault in this place 
with the elocution or comic vein of Plautus; 
he only blames what is truly blameable in that 
poet; his low pleaſantries, his flat and unmean- 
ing raillery, and his want of nicety in his verſi- 
fication, where the number of dactyles and ſpon- | 
dees deſtroyed: the menſure and harmony. in 


Read well the Greek originals. Horace here 
ſpeaks of the ſtyle and verſification, and adviſes 
authors to turn over the Greek originals day and 

| night: but without excluding the foundation 
of the chings, and the manner of putting them 
in action. Never did any nation take ſo much 
pains in what regarded elocution as the Greeks. 
They engraved, fays Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, 
rather than painted. Every one knows what 
immenſe ftudy and labor it coſt Demoſthenes, 
during a conſtant retirement of many months, 
before he had completely forge thoſe wander 
: bolts of eloquence, whoſe greateſt force, ac- 


+ cording to Cicero, was owing to their melody ' 


and cadence: Non enim tanto impetu uibrarent 
fulming” illa, wifi numeris ferrentur. Iſocrates, 

who. was no leſs a philoſopher than an orator, 
Was, ſome ſay, ten years, others, fourteen,” in 
correcking one ſingle diſcourſe. Plato reviſed 
ind corrected bis dialogues,” when he was up- 
wards of eighty; and a great many alterations 
were found on his tablets when he died. And 
yet theſe authors wrote in proſe, which admits 


a 


2 


or e run 223 


of many eri unknown to thoſe who are 
fabje& to the laws of verſe. What then are we 
to think of ſuch an author as Homer, who, in 
point of elocution, carried the tiniverſal ſuffrages 
of every age and nation? Tf a diſcourſe'in proſe 
required ten years to be made perfect, what time 
muſt have been neceſſary to give ſo ſublime a 
degree of perfection to two poems that contain. 
upwards of thirty thouſand verſes! Or, rather, 
what ſtrength and richneſs of genius and taſte 
muſt have been his, WhO cduld put the finiſhing . 
| hand to ſo many admirable things, in the ny 
Phe s 4 time B human we 0 oi n 


. 4 1 88 
1 be is 00 to have firſt ue a 
dy, till then unknown to the Gteeks, and; to 
e have carried about his actors on carts, Who - 
e played and ſung their pieces, having their 
„ faces ſtained with lees of wine, Aſchylus 
« afterwards added the tragic maſk, found gut 
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(a): Jamar inven ane 3 
Dicitur & ꝓlauſtris vexiſſe poemata, Theſpi,, 
Quæ canerent, agerentque peruncti fæcibus ora, 
Poſt hune perſonæ o, pallæque repertor boneſfn 
AEſchylus, & mod cis inſtravit ; pulpita tignis: 
* re A vizard or maſque,, It Ves, made almoſt in the 
manner of a head- piece, with a face painted on it, agreeable to 
dhe age 3 qd OOO: en Who 
ware it played. da 
* e ee. — e #3 
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a decent dreſs, and built a ſtage z taught thet. 
« to ſpeak with dignity, and accompany all 
« with juſt action. The old comedy appear- 
. ed next with great applauſe; 3 but, licentious 
1 liberty degenerating at laſt into abuſe and open 
| 40 infolence, that required to be ſuppreſſed by 
| i law, laws were accordingly enacted, and the 
chorus ſhamefully ceaſed, when it had loft Its 
"4 power to flander and hurt. a 


. 4 Our poets made attempts in every way 
e nar do they leaſt deſerve praiſe, when, diſ- 
© «dining to be beholden to the Greeks, they 
« have fought a ſubject for their verſe at home, 
s aither by repreſenting the manners of the more 
« jlluſtrious citizens, or a juſt imitation of com- 
« mon liſe. Nor would the Romans be leſs fa- 
«' mous by their writings, than by their bravery 
c and great exploits, did not our poets account it 
« an * oY poliſh, andreviſetheir 
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2 97 Et doevit, magnumque loqui, nitique exthagns, 


2 -Succefſit vetus his comedia, non fine mult a. 


Laũde: ſe in vitium libertas excidit, & vim 1 
— — Lex eft accepta : ehotuſque 


Nil intentatum noftri liquere poet: 


Nee minimum meruere decus, veſtigia Graces 
Au deſerere, & celebrare domeſtica faQta, 
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Nec virtute foret, clariſve potentius armis,/ 


Ovam lingua, Latium, ſi non offenderet unum- 


Quemque poetarum lime labor, & mora. Vos, $7 
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* works : But do you,; illuſtrious deſcendants of ; 
« Numa, diſcourage a poem that has not been 
7 often reviewed and. blotted, and which the 


„ author has not gone. ten times over 9055 * | 
« moſt critical EY Es TNA» 28 „ 1 8 


The actor whe pled in the pins of epi : 
Shady Latin it is, gui canerent agerentque, who 


ſang and ated. The antients uſed to ſing their 
tragedies; which were a kind of meaſured de- 
| Gamation almoſt like the recitatives of our opera's. 
58 When the ſubject became lyric, as in the chorus, 
. then the muſic took a louder and more lofty 
ſtrain.” Agerent anſwers to what we now-a- days 
call playing, acting, W by eee coun- 
terfeiting. 7 
The: ad comedy had great applanſs. The” old 
winded: was like tragedy, an imitation of a 
real or feigned action; only with this difference, | 
that tragedy takes its actions from exalted per- 
. fons only, Wore from * ow par Nr 10 14 
or urbanity (a). : 
Die Romans gained great- FOOTER Hike 
tragedies and comedies. This is the proper ſigni 
cation of the words pretextas and togatas in this 
2 place. "The yori a l Far the 
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Molta dies, & multa litura coercuit; atque 

Perfectum, decies non caſtiga vit ad ungen. 
(+) Sth Ga iy of aa hen mum ch 
dies | 
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grandes of Rome, and is here uſed as an em- 
diem of the Roman tragedy. The tega was a 
robe worn by the common people, and ſtands 
for the Roman comedy. Docuere ſignifies no 
more than giving a piece to the” ſtage. This 
term was affected by the poets: who wrote for 
the ſtage; and were called teachers, Ae , 


which ſhows plainly, that their vations nat ſo. 
much to divert as to inſtruct. 


The pains un e ts Gifen . 
mira. Two eſſential things to a perfect work: 
to correct with care, and to take the utmoſt paina 
in poliſhing and reviſing, even till one's tired 
Of it, labor. But this is not all, time and pati - 
ence are required, as well as pains and ſtudy. 
There are certain inſtants, when what one has 
long ſought for in vain, happily preſents itſelf 
to our imagination. A lucky circumſtance f 
time or place, an accidental flaſh, a book lying 
open by chance, will often furniſh one with 
ideas. Beſides, while the imagination glows 
with the warmth that is neceſſary for cgmpoſing, . 
the taſte is leſs. clear and unconfined. The fond» 
neſs of an author, like that of 2, mother, is of 
too tender a nature to know how, to eſteem, it 
can only love: Therefore it is neceſſary to take 
time and pains, . ime labor & mora. 


This fort hifforical paſſage properly belongs 
to the preceding diſcourſe on verſification, and is 
throwu here by way of 3 a 
reader ae SHY | 
nene | f 2 N 
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A word Haul come under your hand ten mm 
and each time be retouched with the greate/t care. 
The tranſlation falls very ſhort; of the force. of 
expreſſion in the Latin, perfectum decies: nam cgſti. 
gevit ad unguem. This is a metaphor taken from - 
thoſe that work in marble, wood, &%. who, when 
their work is finiſhed, perfactum, run their nail 
qyer to ſee whether it is ſmooth or not. This 
precept carries an excellent meaning with it. It 
is the nice, the delicate beauties of a work that 
conſtitute ita perfection. Theſe eſcape the com- 
| mon eye: But their effects are felt by the moſt - 
ignorant. A work of this kind, in verſe or 
proſe, may have coſt but a month to compoſe, 
which ſhall take up a year to correct and poliſn. 
Nevertheleſs this has bounds; we ſhould know 
when to give over. The file may, by a too fre- 
quent uſe, be worn out ; : as Horace ese 
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yy Becauſe Democritus' . chat ahm 
« genius had much the advantage of att, ane 
4 excluded every man in his ſenſes. from Heli- 
eon; e . . ee to 
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cut their nails or beard; they affect retirement, 
and are never ſeen at the public baths; per- 
<< ſuaded that they ſnall undoubtedly obtain the 
n the name and-reward of poetry, if they never 
n the hands of Licinius their head, not 
to be cured by all the hellebore of the three 
* Anticyra's. O extravagant folly I if in the 
ſpring I had not by ſome phyſic cured myſelf 
_ « of the ſpleen, none would have writ better 
<< poems than I: But it gives me no great pain. 
Iwill therefore do the office of a; whetſtone, 
Dunn though itſelf incapable to cut, ſerves 
yet to ſharpen the razor. Without writing 
< myſelf, I will teach others how to acquit them- 
_ « ſelves. well, whence they are to draw their 
< riches,. what forms and improves a poet, what 
e what is . 
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Non barbam, fronts ue loca, balnea vitat, n 
Nanciſcetur enim pretium, nomenque poetz, © 
Si tribus Anticyris caput inſanabile, nunquam 

Toonſoti Licino commiſerit. O ego levus | » 
-Qui purgor bilem ſub verni temporis horam ! | 8 
Non alius faceret meliora poemata, Verim © 

Nil tanti eſt. Ego fungar vice totisF : achtum 

Red dere que ferrum valet, exors ipſa ſecandi. h 
I & officium, nil ſcribens ipſe, docebo: 
 Unde parentur opes z quid alat, formetque poetam : 
Quid deceat, quid non : quò virtus, quò ferat error. 

+ Ego fungar vice cit.] Plutarch quotes @ ſaying of . | 
who, being aſked how without eloquence he made others eloquent, 
. replied, Whesflones do not cut  themſebves, hut they. make iron cut. 
Horace means, he wrote neither dramatic nor epic poetry, and there- 
att pet as Iich verſe. * 

(e) Seri- 
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* Why" is A "kind of introduction to the body 
1 general precepts which follow. It abounds 
with a number of lively thoughts, and is an agree- 
- able ſatire upon many people, who, in Horace's 
time, affected a flovenly air and retirement to 
"Mn tought poets.” 

' Ingenium-: A happy Sue That is, a 3 
talent for producing without pains or labor; and 
. whoſe productions have that air of freedom 
Which is to be met with only in works that are 
produced without labor. Ars miſera is the very re- 
verſe of the former, and ſignifies ; a laborious effort, 
which ſhews'more good will than talent, and 
more art than natufe. Sanes poetas, poets of a 
| ſound judgment, and regular imagination, who 
never experience the dangerous ne of * + 
* courſer. (a) | 


XXI. W 
GO Tere is the” Tource and ere — 
«-writing well: You are ſure to meet with it in 
<« the writings of philoſophers. . When the ſub- 
c ject is once duly prepared and underſtood, pro- 
<< per words naturally offer themſelyes. 
He who knows what he owes to his country 
cc n he a _ 
4 due 


. 
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bene, —— & be. 

Rem tibi Socratice poterunt oftendere charte:: 

emu ypc an br fs} 
| Wiley paving bn, eee, 1 


2 230 TRE PRINCIPLES. 
due to a father, a brother, and a 
what is the duty of a ſenator, What of a , 
and how it becomes a general to act: he wi 

Kod readily give to every one his proper character. 


% Whoever deſires! to imitate with ech 
* let him ſtudy well the original of human life, 
e _ to give every (ON: its _ 
lieneſs. 8 
et fometimes bappens, chat 2 play, —. 
<« the ſentiments are juſt, and the manners 
. ſtrongly marked, Wong in other. reſpects - 
« without ornament, rough and undigeſted ; yet 
0 ſucceeds better with the people, and engages 
1 W attention, mote than words deſtitute of 
«ſenſe, and ſounding harmonious triſles. 


The Greeks had a genius enrichad with: al 


de happy graces of elequence; ops; way 
' ? F 3 1 eir 


1 44 4% 
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Qeod fit conſeripti}, quod judicis officium ; DW "7 
-© © Partes in bellum miſfſi-queis : ile profe@t>* . | 
"Reddere-perſfonesfeiv convenlentia"euique; © 

Reſpicere exemplar vitæ, de: > 
Doctum imitatorem : & veras hinc ducere yoces _ . 
meerdum ſpeczoſa lods, moràtaque reQt | 
- 2039 Fabula, /nullius veneris, fige poidvre,) Kate, ts 3D 
5 Valdiùs oblectat populum, meliuſque moratur, 7 
; um verſus inopes rerum, aug que canoe. . . 
— one ingealees, Oraiis dedit ore v½,Ed ese 
| T- A ſenstor, ons of the conſtript fathers. The 
ſenators were called conſcript fathers 4. Cunſeripti, of a ſenator 5, 
judicit, of a judge 3 n \ 
Freter. „ Ly bs tue f e 20" ; ; 
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+: their, any ambition. and: end- Our youth: are 


« bred up in a. very different ey 4 their heads 


h are hlled. with calculations how) to divide 
« a, pound. into an hundred parts. : Says ſon of 
Aldinus, if from five ounces one is taken away, 


«* what. will remain? Why don't. t vou nr 


AB. Four. Hon. Well ſaid; you give hopes 
. of being an admirable; oeconomiſt; . Add an 
ounce to five, - what will it make? Al B. Six, 
Honk. When once this ruſt; and love of gain, 
has taken hold of the ſoul, can we imagine it 
e capable of noble thoughts, or poems worthy 


to be xubbed nn 


caſes of cypress? . 
V HE i the free and bee if er 


, - - 
— A 


1 * N "Tt 
; Wy loqui, præter Ie: lle zrarin. * 
N 0 Nomanl pueri longis rationibus aſſem 1415 8 


Diſtunt in partes cantum diduberm, Dieat 1 98 
ee R r: 0 "is 


Uneis, quid ſuperat? poterangixifſe ; triene : heus: | 
"Rem poteris ſervare tuam, Redit uncia, quid . 


a5 2; 


dene As bee animos zrugo; & cura peculi ay 
Dum ſemel imbuerit,. ſperamus canming ſang © 
Polt linenda cedro, & lex ſexvanda cupgelh ,? 


twelve ounces. 


& Pofſe linerida ve, . The bookſellers, . 
te preſerve cher gn bak, rb them with car Juice t 


which, preſerved, them. fram the worms, aud then kept - 


them in cypreſß caſes, which had the ſame niture as the cedar, 


Horace here ſpealts allegorically min is; if we would have - 


eee (2814614900 Ge abt 
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| god ſenſe, or, to have a good tafte'? This word 
in its common acceptation, is taken for the fa. 


2 l culty of taſting, or diſtinguiſhing the true ſavour 


or reliſh of any thing. I am apt to think, that 
this word ſtands here both for good ſenſe and good 
.; for, in fact, good ſenſe and good taſte are 


bdut one and the ſam ething confidered as a faculty. 


| Good ſenſe is that rectitude of the mind, by which it 
_ perceives what is true and juſt, and attaches itſelf 


to them. Good taſte is this ſame rectitude, by 


| which the mind perceives: what is good, and ap- 
proves it. The man of good ſenſe has a good 
taſte, and the man who has a'good taſte is ne- 
ceſſarily a man of good ſenſe ; the difference lies 
only in the objects: Good ſenſe is commonly 
reſtricted. to things which are more immediately 
the object of the ſenſes; good taſte to objects 
of a more refined and elevated nature. Therefore, 
good taſte, taken in this ſenſe, is no other than 
good ſenſe reſined, and employed on objects of 
a delicate and ſuperior kind; and good Tenſe is 
only good taſte confined to mere material and 
ſenſible objects, Truth is equally an object of 

the taſte with goodneſe; eee its 
een erg 


Die things are to Rat ib the e he 
| Philaſephers, and, when once they are duly underſtood, 
proper words. follow naturally. This propoſition 
Is divided into two branches; one regatds the 
ſubje&. itſelf, and the other the elocution or 
9 As to the things, Horace tells thew where 


they 


—_ | 
"Sus ; 
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they are to be found: In the philoſopby of So- 
crates, the Academic who alone enlightens the 


mind, and teaches ethics better than all. the reſt 
of the philoſophers. When once à poet is well 
acquainted with theſe, he will know how to ren- 
der, them And. their becoming characters and 

manners. It may be ſaid of a poet, as Cicero 
ſaid of kimfelf as an orator, that he is more in- 
debted to philoſophy than to poetry: Fateor me arato- 
rem 7 modo ſim, non ex officimis Rhetorum, * . 
Academiæ ſpatiis 7 Orat, cap. 3. 

As to the ſtyle, Horace adviſes the ful 

imitator to ſtudy men and manners, to take his 

_ expreffions from nature, and to let theſe not only 
be true, lie the reſemblance in a picture, but 
lively and animated like the original itſelf. This 
diviſion i is an explanation of what follows. 

13) fi fable, fabula, that is, an action where the 
| ſentinkincy are fine, and the manners well dit- 
tinguiſhed, ſperigſa licis: though it has neither 
grace, nullius vonerir, dignity of thought, fie 
pondere, nor art or conduct in the diſpoſition of 
the ſubject, ſine arte, yet will always pleaſe bet- | 
ter than fine ſounding verſe, and beautiful ſen- 
tences which have no relation to the characters 
of me uctors, and are mere wind and vapor, chim- 
ing trifles, as he calls. them, nuge canore ; for, 
having neither manners nor ſentiments, | they 
amuſe the ear, but do not ſpeak * the heart. 

| The Greeks poſſeſſed both theſe : A genius for 
invention, ingenium; and the moſt exact art and 
taſte in the expreſſion, ore rotunds” loui. Fame 
e ' 7 


Was 
1 
8 
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was their only umbitioh 3) the love of Which "IF 
alone animate and exalt the talents, Applauſe 
gives birth to genius or, at leaſt, . it forth 
to action. And H it is faid, - tat a man is to be 
valued onlylaeording to his real merit, we may 
At ſaxe ichat a man Ras only fo much merit as = 
Erl 22 de give Him. (% N 
#1 n 21. 907 e 1 XII. ak #3: "Tis aft Joy 5 
"WA pbet'd delight is is, either to inſtru A ral or pleaſe, af 
ot ſay What may at. che fa e binde be e 


810 ” TI eren ut 


ee ful and agreeable. , 


We. Let your 1 e * ad kucein& that 
oe the 'mind may read} " comprehend them, and ; 
ee the memory retain, em long: Who receives 

4 that only which is aer, and ſuffers the 

er ſuperfluous 1 to elcape, ,, eee 

Wen you. aim to divert by. Scans, Jet 

6 them have as near a reſemblance a8 poſſible to 
<< truth ; nor imagine, that by being. fiction it 

„ has a Tight to perſuade us hat it pleaſes, or 

by may, with impunity, bring upon the ſtage a 
40 child taken alive from a ſorcereſs "ws ON but 

4 N ee e l ARA en 44: 
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(a Aut delle — ant t deleftre _ 0 gh 25 
N 8 i Abt Smul &Jutunda, & idones dicere vitz, Þ 
- Quidquid/preecipies} eſto brevis; ut eitd wry 

Pereipiant animi dociles; tencantque fidele.. 

STE boy | Ornne ſupervacuum pleno de peQtore mant. 
FDicta Wloptatie causes, fint proxima veris. ES 
$ bi Wes quodcingue velet, poſeat übt fubuls rem?” 
4 wir 1 — 2 A 
2 «gt in Darn 
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14 The” fenatörs will never applaud a work | 
4 deſtitute of inſtruction: Tbe knights diſlike 
4 fo great an auſterity. The true point of per- 
* fection is to mix the uſeful and agreeable, and 
improve and pleaſe the reader at the ſame time. 
1 Theſe are the volumes that enrich bookſellers, 


dals the ſeas with applauſe, and ; AS. immor⸗ 
wn fame to the authors. 


This relates to. the deſign chat every poet pro 

.pofes to himſelf ; in bis works; which is to in: 
Aug and-pleafe, ot, more properly, both the one 
and the other. For, as Phædrus ſays, none but 
A fool will applay d himſelf for a work that is not 


of ſome ule I utile eft quod fuci mus, uli ft 
gloria.” There are two forts of poems, - one de- 
| ſigned for . infirytion, the other for pleaſure ; 


5 
——_— — — — — — — 
— ee eee os. f 
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b 1 | Centurize ſenlerum f ien eise Bag, © A 

5 — duliera/ yomath Akaeudes |." (919? 55 

. | Ormine tulit gunctum, ui miſcuit utile dulei, Fad 

15 Lectorem delectando, pariterque monendo. 1 

Hic rheret ra liber Sofiish : hic & mare tranſit; Lo 

Et longum not ſcriptori provogat zvum, 

2 — The Roman E. were ue ne | 
: claſſes and cerituries, 

4 }- Calf Rhannes,] * bebe, e eee 

diculous than to imagine that celß is here for Righ, ſuch as are of 

_ great courage, excelſo animo Rhanmes 3 i, e. Romani, for Rhamnes 

is the name of one of the three ancient tribes, into which the people 


were diſtributed: The Rhamnenſes, the Tea, nd the Luceres, 
«Vid. Tit Liv, Is. i. 1 D. * | 


Hic meret æra dagger The Skis were ts loses. 
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336 THE, reis 
in chat the nber s principal view is to inſtruct, 
in this to amuſe and divert, but ſo as that the 
one object does not exclude the other. Profit is 
the principal object of the firſt of theſe kinds, 
pleaſure of the latter. But in one the uſeful 
ſtands in need of beingſe t off by the agreeable, in 
the other, the agreeable is ſupported by the uſe- 
ful; without this the former would appear harſh, 
ory, and heavy; the latter flat and inſipid. 

_ © Fiftion has no right to expe? our belief of impoſſi- 
bilities.” The word fif#Hon, fabula, in this place 
does not ſignify the hiſtory of gods and poetic 
heroes, but the action itſelf which makes the 
ſubje& 'of the poem. Every thing relating to 

? mythology: has a tight to a place in poetry, where 

' they have a ſuppoſitious truth, Which no one 
attempts to controvert. But circumſtances owe © 
their beings wholly to the invention of the poet, 
and want the neceſſary appearance of probability, 
diſpleaſe, and ſhould not enter into any work 
that is intended for pleaſure.” Nevertheleſs, it 
muſt be allowed, that there are many paſſages in 
the moſt celebrated poets of antiquity, Homer 
| and Virgil, Where fiction ſeems to have been 
carried too far. What are we to think of this 
|, ſeeming, contradiction 7. Let us [ROE ge 
— upon che head. (a). s 
n XXIII. | | 
* Vet 7 "Huy are ſome faults we ought frankly 
40 to pl for a g does not always return 
0 dad d b e ee ee e 
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e che ſound the player wanted, and will fome- 
times jar in ſpight of all his art: The moſt 
ce ſxilful archer cannot always hit his aim. But, 
cc in-a pdem writ with elegance, I will not be 
cc offended- with a few ſlight faults that may be 
de owing to a pardonable neglect, and that frailty 
«© which is natural to man. Where then is 
4c this indulgence to "ſtop ? As an amanuenſis, 
«who, though told of it, ſtill commits the ſame 
e blunder, deſerves no pardon, or a' muſician 
< who; in playing, is always out at the ſame 
<< note, is ſure to be laughed at by the com- 
<« pany; ſo the poet, who often runs into abſur- 
<< dities, ſeems! to me another Chœrilus, who 
now and then ſtumbles upon a tolerable line, 
44 but is every-where elſe ridiculous and con- 
< temptible. On the contrary, I fret and am 
* diſpleaſed, when ſometimes I obſerve Homer 


« to nod ; but in long works it is excuſable, if 
ö . by ſleep.“ r 


Nam neque chotda bonum reddit, quem rule „ os K 
mens, * 
| Palermo: gravem be! benittit acutum t- | 
Nee ſemper feriet quodcunque minabitur arcus; 
Voerdùm ubi plura nitent in-carmine : non ego paucis 
Fendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 
Aut humana parum cavit natura. Quid ergo? 
Ser ſeriptor ſi peceat idem Ubrarius uſque A 1h 4 
| Quamnvis eft monitus, venia caret ; & "oe 
Ridetur, *chordT qui Kaner oberrat eddem; 9.6 e 
5 Sic mihi, qui multùm ceſſat, fit CheriJus Ille, 
8 rr & idem 
Indignor quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus. s 
Verùm opere in longo fas eft obrepere ſomnum, bg 
TH. 11 FTI In 
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In chis paſſage Horace beſpeaks dur indül- 
gence towards great writers; but at the ſame time 
he tells us what limits we are to ſet to this. An 
author who often falls into negligence and errors, 

may deſervedly be compared to Cheerilus, that 

V retched poet whom Alexander paid ſo well 
fer ſinging his exploits- We may find two 
or three places in his works that deſerve to be 

read again and again; and we may laugh bear- 
tily to think; that ſo vile an author in moſt” 

reſpects ſhould be admirable in any. But, though 
| we may divert ourſelves with this inconſiſtency | 
in Chcerilus, we feel a ſecret. indignation if Ho- 
mer happens to flumber, though but for ' an 
inſtant. Quandague is the ſame as quandocumpwe, 
I quande'y When if it buppeus thut. How juſt, 
© how polite is this thought! Horace has fo 
great a reſpe&t for Homer, that he does not pre- 
ſume to determine concerning his faults'; but 
Contents bimſelf wich letting drop a flight hint 
ttgßat he is not infallible, to let his readers fee that 
every thing is not alike perfect even in tbe 
greateſt men; and then immediately proceeds 
to make an excuſe for any weakneſs of that poet: 
. . Vert opere in Jango, &c, Bonus, ſhould, in my 
opinion, be rendered in the ſimple ſenſe; it is by 
no means intended as an additional epithet to the 
proper name. Homer, alone, is more expreſſive 
than the excellent Hamer ; as. Caſar, ſingly, is 
preferable to the glorious Ceſar. The term bonus 
has Arn of low or mean in it on this * 
| n On. 
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ſion. It ſhews the tender affection and degree 
of reſpect that his readers in general have for 
him. Homer is every- where ſo juſt, ſo fim- 
ple, ſo natural, and ſo modeſt, that bis charac- 
ter ſeetns to be that of goodneſs itſelf. If we ſay, 
hong la Fontaine, or - honeſt, Chaucer, is it to be 
taken 486 à reflection upon either of theſe au- 
thors? Is it not rather an expreſſion af the 
heart, which ſhews that we love the poet ſor his 
* nee * _—_ n me; de 
e Wt 63% 
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| e Poetty „ eee winding. 4 Ae Pietes 
ce 18 et when viewed near, others at 4 
„ diſtance. "Pi loves the datk, that mult be 
<© examined in the light, nor fears" the piercivg” 
< eye of the acuteſt judge. Some pleaſe for Wer 

< ſome viewed a thouſand times will pleaſe.” 
Paetry reſembles painting. The ſole difference 
between theſe two arts is, that the one expreſſes 
itſelf by colors and lines, the other by words 
7 ny „ The ſame r e . 
(of tn er 3 
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(a) ) + Ve pidhun, pits 2 
Te eapiet Magis; & quadam, fi longids aber, 4 
Th! Hzc amat obſcurum ; vo'et hec fub luce viderl, _ Os 

FRO Judicis arzutum quse non formidat acumen, | 18 2941 
10 Hoc placuit ſeine! 3: haze decies repetita platebit. 10 1 


"Þ 1 don reading With the' former editions: — 
eit que, e. The: turn, is more Latin, more Ficratian, and the 
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diſpoſitioh, rung taſte, tale place” 
in the ont as in the other. 
Tr er Ne e e Leere 0e „ 
juſtneſs of the parallel drawn here by Horace, 
unleſs we give the above ſenſe to the word Poefis, | 
for L now of no ohe poem which, taken all to- 
gether, will admit of being viewed nt a diſtance 
in a ſmall Night, or only for once und ahway. For 
were it only an epigramny if it is Well made, t 
Will pleaſe at alf times Pherefore 1 loch unn 
Horace's meaning to be as follows: That as” 
there are ſome pictures Which ſhould be viewed 
near, and others . at a diſtance, to have 4beir 
effect, as. the . painters term. it. b there. are, 
ſome places in a;pocm which, will not bear bear, te be. 
viewed with attention, as partaking more of the, 
rough defign than che elegance and nicety of the 
bruſh'; and others again, which only pleaſe by. 
their e and have nothing intereſting in 
themſelves ; ſuch are to be viewed at a diſtance 
only. This explanation is Mr. Dacitr's, Which 
I-rather-choſe: to adopt on this Account, than to 
ſay, that this paſſage does not ſeem to me to have 
ee e eee 
ſo juſtly admired. 
But though one may reddily: coltweive that 
there are ſome. paintings which ſhould be view- 


TS ed only at a diſtance, by a ſaint light, or or 


a moment: yet we do not know any poem, or 
part of a poem, which will bear the compariſon, 
unleſs fuch part is in Klelf very bad, 10 * 


1 6 
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but meanly executed, It is certain, that a poem 
has its point of light as well as a picture; and 
that there are certain parts of à poem which 


might have contented himſelf with ſaying: It is 


with poetic paintings as with pictures, they are 


to be viewed in their proper point of light. 
Conſequently, we ought to view a dramatic piece 
nen appears upon the theatre, and not on paper; 
one ſeene tagether with thoſe which precede or 
ins and nat by itſelf, and Riipt; of all its 
connections. If we examine this paſſage of 
Horare carefully, we ſhall ind this to be the 
true ſenſe of it. He is giving a piece of advice 
to thoſe who pretend to decide upon poetical 


productions, without placing themſelves in a pro- 


per ſituation to form a 35 We of the. 
piece IA es 4 | 


„ But youz eldes Piſs, though formed by the 


« precepts of your father to jultneſs of tafte, and | 


„ wiſe. by your own experience; yet diſdain not 
2 — N N — in > Your we- 
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ah. aher juvenum, quamvis & voce paternng 
Fingeris ad gectum, r per te ſupie, hoe tibi dium 

Tae e eactis medium: qoleratile bs 

5 | | Reds 


cannot be ſeparated from the reſt. Horace then 
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44 Then ade ſome tkings in which 

is allowable, and even eſteemed. A re 
4 or pleader may fall ſhort of the eloquence of 
„ Meſſala, or che vaſt reading of Caſſelius Aulus, 

. «© and yet be very much valued: But neither 
„ pods, men, nor the pillars of the bookſellers, 
« will allow: of a mean in poetry. For as, an 

ill concert, coarſe perfumes, or / poppy-ſeed 
mixed with Sardinian honey, offend againſt 
the delicacy of a feaſt, becauſe the ſcene might N 
have paſſed without them; in like manner 

poetry, oritinally invented to delight and un- 
. dend be Fu g g e mur 
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Nette Dads, ee junk, +. aſton. 12 
Cauſarum mediocris, abeft virtute diſerti 4 be 
_ _ - Meflalz, nee ſeit quantum Caſſellius Lu 99914 
Sed l tamen in pretio eſt. Mediocribus eſſe poetis 
Non homines, non di, how conceſſere columnz *. 
t gratas inter menſas ſymphonia diſcors,  _ - 
Fͤt craſſum unguentum, & Sardo cum melle + papaver,. 
_ © _ \Offendunt; poterat duci 1 quia na fine iſtis : 
Bie animis natum, inventumque poema juvandis, | 
N e colammæ. I: We eilen uch pen With the: Bund 
of poets repeating their verſes, and might be ſaid to groan when 
thoſe verſes were bad; ruptæ lectore colummæ. But theſe poets-are 
more likely to be thoſe of the bookſellers ſhops, where their books 
were fixed for ſale, The old commentator ſays, they were poſts 
Where the poets. put up the bills of. the. time and place, hen 
and where they would publicly read their works. 
+ Sande cum melle.} The honey of Sardinia was cemackably 
dad : Sardvis: widear tibi amarior berbis, Ving. ecl. viii. | 
t Duc. ] May be protrafied; may aft a log time. L 
32H * 1 Sh 
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Sof perfection, ſinks below contempt. A man 
„ who has never learned to handle arms, avoids 
- « the exerciſes'of the Campus Martius; ſo he wl o 
knows not to tofs the ball, play at quoits, or 
* drive the hoop, quietly fits, ſtill, leſt he: ſhould 
6 expoſe himſelf to be laughed at and hiſſed by 
« the. mob: But every ignorant pretender will 
e be meddling with poetry. Why not? I am 
free, well- born, and rated at a knight's eſtate; 
my life is without reproach'> Who then can 
9 my being a poet) 
But you, Piſo, will never attempt any ae 
in contradiction to your genius and natural 
bent; ſuch is your judgment and good ſenſe. 
I, however, it ſhould ever be your fate to 
« write, ſubmit it to che criticiſm of Metius, 


e 0 an me, and eden in your 
"Qs This, . hands 


, = th . _— —_ —_ 


— 1 — — 
| Si pauldm ame Tate dem wy mum. 8 ; C1 
* © Ludete qui nefcit, campeſtribus abtinet armis : © -» 
th Indoctuſque pile; diſcive; trochive quieſcit, 
_ Ne ſpiſſæ riſum tollant impune corone. SS | 
| Qui neſeit, verſus tlmep auget fingere, Quid ni! ; > 
| Liber & ingenuus, præſertim cenſus equeſttem 11 
Sammam dommorum fs vitioque remotus ab omni. 
TDu nihil invits dices, facieſque Minerva : 
m Adi judicium eſt, ea mens, 81 qiid tamen om 4 
4 - Seripſeris, in Mei? deſcendat Judieis auresh, © + 
| be equ-ftrem Summam nummorum.] It required to be worth 
deut 20,00 leres (or 875 1. Rerling) yearly rent, to be put in 
the regiſter of the cenſus, as rich enough to be a Knight. 
4 In Meat deſeendat juditis aures. ] Speaking of Spurius Metius 
Tarpa, a great critic, and one of. mn 
' we prize - writings. 2 
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1944 THE; PRUNQUPABS | 
& hands for à long time. While your papers 
« are within your own deſk, you may blot, 
change, and efface at pleaſure; but what has 
«6 once got abroad cannot be xecalled,”,.. ... | + 


A perſon who writes verſes for the public, is 
a in the ſituation of a ſtory- teller, who be- 


gins with, Now you fball hear a ſurprizing thing. 


If you are to inſtruct us in any thing of conſe- 
quenee to us, tell us it in proſe, the thing itſelf 


will be more clear for it, and the intereſt we 


have in it will ſufficiently ſecure our attention. 


But you ſpeak to us in verſe ; then doubtleſs 


you propoſe to pleale and entertain us? Be it 
fo; but mind you keep your word, and remem- 
ber that we "muſt haue beauty: aus in ii: 
artibus in quibus non utditarqueritur necefſaria, ſed 
animi libera guædam oblettatio, quam diligenter 2 
quam prope faſtidiosꝰ jugdicamus ! Neque enim lites, 


ee controverſies funt pus cogant homines ficut in 


foro, non bonos orateres, item in * actores males. 
perpeti. Cic. de Orat. J. i. c. 26, | 


Horace, fearing left he might diſcourage Piſo- 
by what he has been ſaying of the difficulties at- 
tending - poetry, paſſes immediately to the praiſe 
of it: He "ſhows the 'rewards. of . thoſe who 
 tucered ing * ho nen 0 the honors. 


— _—_ — — a — — 1 
Et paris, & noſtras 3 nenumgue prematur in annum. | 

e | Membranis intus poſitis Jelere licebijt 

Me engrn oe? 3 
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paid to the firſt poets, as Orpheus, Amphian, 
| Se. that the greateſt jor wiſelt man may apply 
2 to the . of it Fe % dif- 


1%; ni cel nes ue 
WL + £508 Jo 7 b de Dar * 1 
a . We n ee of the 


„ will of the : gods, by the power of his num- 
bers reclaimed the firſt men from their bloody 
% meats and favage liſe. Twas for this that 
6 he was ſaid to have tamed tigers, and ſoftened 
. the rage of lions. 80 likewiſe” has it been 
* ſaid of Amphion who built che citadel of 
4 Thebes, that his harmonious harp gave mo- 
<« tion to ſtones, and by gentle perſuaſion ranged 
« them each in their ſtations. Of old. poetry 
« was accounted the organ of wiſdom, and 

<« taught to diſtinguiſh private from public good; 

« to n e ding ect and civil ; 
0 Z Qs Vin radii | ee 


(a) e homines "OT interpreſque 
| Cxdibys & victu fado ® Heterruit Orpheus. 
Dictus ob hoc lenire deres, rabidoſque Jeones, i TH = 
Dictus & Amphion Thebanz conditor arc is , 12 q | 
Gars moyere ſons teſtudinis, & prect bingen 
Ducere qud vellet. Fuit bare fapientia quondam, e 
Publica privatis ſecernere, facra profanie 3 


N. Fado. ] Men, when wild and . 198 * 
the raw fleſh and drank the blood of the animals they k lied. 


+ Thebang | condlitor artis - Cadmous+dwils; che city of Thebss 
about 1400 years before Chriſt; and, 25 years after, it was built , 
. ba walls, and built a citadel, 


"I 


— 
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«to forbid promiſcuous love, and explain the- 
" «6 duties of. the married tate ; to build eities, 
KL and eſtabliſh wholeſome laws. Thus Honor 
and renown daily increaſed to poetry and the 
« divine race of poets." After theſe, Homer and 
-* Tyrtzus-. awakened- martial courage, and 
„ ſounded. the alarms of war: Oracles were 
154, delivered in verſe 3 in them the-ſecrets-of na- 
"us ture were traced ; Pierian meaſures ſerved to 
5 gain the favor of kings, made a part of the 
„ public ſhows, and refteſhed the mind funk 
: 4 under a weight of toil. Bluſh not, therefore, 
0 Piſo, to make court to Apollo, and aſſociate 


t with the muſes {killed in the harp.” 
——— ———ß—ß8—Fñ³ĩÜäùʃ——ͤ— 
bl 6% ** 
2 rettete, ol "Pd 
Oppida moliri ; leges incidexe ligno,, _ 17 


& +6442 Sie honor, & aan W vatibus,” atiue 
Catminidus venit. Poll bös infignis me, 
r mares animos in Martia bella 
Verſſdus exacuft. Dieræ per carmina Tcrtes 7 
' Et vitz monſtrata via 6ſt : & gratia regum | 
 Pieriis tentata modis : luduſque xepertus.. _, 
Et longorum operum finis : ne fortè pudori 
t tibi muſa lyree folers, & cantor Apollo. 


1 Tyrcaufyue,} He was a ſchoo] maſter, little; alles, and 
e z ide Athenians gave him, by way of deriſion, to the Spar · 
tans, who, by order of the Pythian Apollo, demanded a general of 

them, to lead them againſt the Meſſenians; which he did, but 
was foveral times defeated, till, repeating ſome of his verſes at 
the head of his army, the ſoldiers were fo animated by them, 
* Ban pts! OREN EE EIN n 
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"| Nothing can be more delightful than poetry, 
while it is dedicated to virtue and truth. As it 
_ perfectly well expreſſes the ſoft delirium of the 
ſoul, it is particularly ſuited to expreſs thoſe ſen- 
. timents of reſpeft, admiration, and gratitude _ 
which we owe to the ſupreme Being; and to 
"thoſe excellent men who were the living i images 

'of his juſtice and goodneſs. But, when once it 
proſtitutes itſelf to the purpoſes of vice, it com- 
mits a ſort of profanation on its own character, | 
which totally degrades and diſhonors itſelf. Li- 
dentious poets deſerve no favor, If there are 
beauties in their elocution, we mult not find 
fault with thoſe, for fear of being unjuſt ; yet 
ought we to be very careful how we. praiſe them, 
leſt, on the other hand, we ſhould port) to: 
give ; a. ſanRion to-vice. (4 . 


10 e, ee e 

6 It * been long 4 queſtion, whether: a poet | 
«-was formed by art or nature. I neither ſee | 
what art can do without a rich vein, or a ſine 
45 genius without the help, of art; for each re- 


4 quires the other's aid, and' amicably conſpire. 
« in the ſame end. | 
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(47 Natur ſſetet laudabile carmen, an arte, | 4 
Qu ſitum eſt. Ego nee ſtudium fine divite vena, — 

Nec rude quid profit video in.enium + 1 | 

Atera poſcit opem res, & conjurat ams. 
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THE PRINCE3PLES 


| « He that bopes to carry off the Olympic 
« prize, muſt inure hi mſelf to exerciſe and fa- 
. tigue ; he muſt bear heat and cold, en re- 


. nounce love and wine. 


A muſician ventures not to ſing we Pyttian 
« ſongs, till be has firlt learned under an able 
<« maſter. But now every ſcribler paſſes for a 
« poet, who has the confidence to boaſt that his 
<< yerſes are admirable. Shame to the hindmoſt 


in the race: le were a ſcandal for me not to 
& hold the firſt rank, or own 4 ignorance of 
« things that l never underſtood. 


Horace here g gives a very important piece of 


ating to ſuch as are deſirous of being received 


into the rank of poets. They muſt be born with 


a talent for; it, natura; and have improved this 


talent with care, arte. They muſt have a rich 


vein which flows in abhundance; and, beſides 
all this, they 
From! Ms excellent ſources of antiquity. TW... 


muſt have” drawn large ſupplies 


an boy = og 
A poet rich in lands, and money, invites a 


9 ' ſer of fteerers to in, a8 a public crier brings 


6 a #} „0 tbe 


' 1 
* . a” 4 {41 A 


— — — — — — — 
r Qui ſtudet optatam curſu contingere metam, H 
M.-ulta tulit, fecitque puer: ſudavit, & alfit : 1 
Abſtinuit Venere, & vino. Qui Pythia cantat 
Tibicen, didieit privs, extimuitque magiſtrum. 
Nunc ſatis eſt dixifſe, Ego mira poemata,pango. 
Occupet extremum ſcabies: wu. 
Et quod non didici, fant neſcire fat err. 
(9) Ve pine eee uot ewes, | 
j Aſſentatares 


N upon the ground. As men hired to weep at 


* 
* 4 
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the croud together to a ſale of goods. 3 
* moreover, he is liberal in his entertainments,. 
ready to give bail for the poorer ſort, and 
* warmly eſpouſes their cauſe when involved in 
& intricate ſuits ; I. ſhall wonder much if he has 
'& the good fortune to diſcern between. a true and , 
«> falle fried. ; 
ef at any time yon have been Wertes 
* friend, or intend to make him ſome preſent, _ 
60 read not your verſes before him while his heart 
is yet full of joy, for he will cry out at every 
| = line, Fine, charming, admirable l he will lock 
| ._« pale and aſtoniſhed, ſhed tears of gratitude ; 
4 leap from his ſeat, and ſtamp with his foot 


* funerals are more loud and noiſy than theyß 
« who truly mourn, ſo a flatterer ſeems always 


to be ee Great 
| n men, 
— * — — 
Aſſentatores jubet ad luerum ire poeta ; . 
Dives agris, dives poſitis in fanore nummis. 4: 
Si verd eft unctum qui recte ponere pofft ;: 
t ſpondere levi pro paupere, & eripere atris 
Litibus implicitum, mirabor, fi ſciet inter 
* Noſcere mendacem, yerumque bestes amicurm, * 
Ta ſeu donaris, ſeu quid donare-yoles-cui, | 
Nolito ad verſus tibi factos ducere plenum _ 
Letitize,' Clamabit enim, Pulchr?, bene, red? 
Palleſcet ſuper his; etiam ſtillabit amicis _ 
Ex oculis rorem : faliet ; tundet pede terram. 
Ut qui conducti plorant in funere, dicunt _ 


Et faciunt prope 99799 * P 


4 
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men, when they would unmaſk the ſoul, and 
ſee its deepeſt thoughts, whether worthy of 
4 truſt and friendſhip, are fad to try it wih | 
ine, and ſtrongly urge the full cups: Wine | 
1 "ut; is the rack of the ſoul, and never fails to extort 
the real truth from it. When you write 
poems, beware of being deceived by falſhood 
* „ lurking under the guiſe of the fox.” _ 
This may ſerve as a general piece 'of advice 
£ to every author who wants the opinion of an- 
other concerning his works. The principal re- 
Auiſite i in a good critic is to be diveſted of all 
pattiality, and to have nothing to hope or fear 
from the party. Now follow the other quali- 
Hications of a good critic. (a) 35 
or e eto: 
1M 41 5 you read any thing: to Ouintilius, he 
"« ae tells you, Correct this, and this: If 
you anſwer that you have often tried in vain, 
* and can't change it for the better; then blot- 
it out altogether, and faſhion a- new every- 
<« harſh een Fe verſe. We he found you ob- 
ſtinately 


N hee — * 8 wh — — 
Reges dicuntur multis urgere cululli s, ) 
Et torquere mero, quem perſpexiſſe laborent 
An fit amicitia 3 Si carmina condes, 
; Nunquam te fallant animi ſub vulpe latemes, 
(a) Quintilio® quid recitares, corrige ſodes 
Hoc, aiebat, & hoc. Melivs te poſſe ne gares, 
Hs, terque expertum fruſtrà ; delere jubebat, 
2 Et mals tornatos invadi relpece verbs 


— 


26 t 1711 2 4K x. 33 


| * tinate)y bent to defend your faults rather than x 


* amend . he ſaid no more: but, thinking 
F "Gi it beſt to ſpare himſelf an uſeleſs trouble, left 
4 you to hug, without A 385 yourſelf, and 
"4 Jour darling book. n 
6 An impartial prudent friend wilt give 1. 
«of every, idle line, blame ſuch as run harſh, 
e ſcore out what wants grace and beauty, and 
, < retrench every ſuperfluous ornament ; make * 
4. explain what ſeems obſeute, challenge an 
p 40 ambiguous expreſſion, . and nicely mark every 
= thing that wants to be changed. In a word, 
che will be an Ariſtarchus; nor fay,, Why ſhould 
4 loſe my friend for ſuch trifles as. theſe ? for 
« theſe trifles will be of ſerious conſequence to 
Le you, when they have « once made you: ridiculous 
"4 and the jel of the world.” Hat; het 


& 4 :, 21211 41 
. : k . * . ad” 4 TY" IS IF TEES © FRI 4 
— _ T4 -& $4 * 1 
tert | $i defendete delicum, quam vertere, males; 


.. +. Nullum ultra verbum,; dae dere, 
9 Quia fine rivali teque & tua ſolus amares. 775 
Vir bonus & prudens verſus reprehendet inertes : 
11 81 Cülpabit dures : incomptis allinet atrum l 
.. *, -  » Franſverſo calamo ngnum: ambitiofa recidet» |! 
5⁴ 1 Ornamenta 3; parum claris lucem dale ooget ? 1 1 
. © Arguet arwbicut dctum er mutanda_notabit - 
Fiet Ariftarchus* ; nec dicet, Cur ego amicur 
Offendam in nugis ? He nuges ſeria ducent 
I Mala deriſum ſme, exceptumgue Hr s. 


» 2 Ariſtarchus gave his name to eriticibn. 
Ne exerciſed it in the moſt judicious and penetratibg manner, and 
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Et male tornatos incudi reddere wer. verſus. We 
may read either ter natis ot torpates, both of them 


having much the ſame Ggnification.. Iron may be 


turned, e 71% ) as well as 1 os Lag 
fore it is turned,.it muſt have been faſh 

the anvil. In like manner, if 4 00150 75 2 
' three times under the hammer and Kill comes out 


imperfect, the thought muſt be put into the forge : 


and melted over again; or, at leaſt, undergo a 


' freſti operation upon the anvil, till it takes that 
form which is beſt ſuited to the vetſißcation. 


But there is; no necefity of commenting upon 


* this; paſſage, the author himſelf is ſufficiently 
clear. Bar the following will, 1 believe, require 
"ſome explanation, Here we meet with thoſe _ 
leſſons of moderation. and decorum which moſt 
' writers, eſpecially the p oets, n jp, Tags d greatly 
in need of, (@) e 
, [ ARK — — 

cc The wiſer: part of mankind- are not more 
ic careful to ſhun” one infected with the leproſy 

„ or jaundice, à lunatic, ot madman, than a poet 


4e in his rhyming raging it 3 none but fools or 
<« boys will follow hin, ho are ignorant of the 


1 Such 2 * We * JOE humor 
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- Apt fanaticuseiror, -& iracunda Dianas 
| Valuumynigillstiment, fogiuntque poetan, 
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be vomits up his pompous lines, if peradven- 
ture, as a ſportſman ſometimes . intent upon: 
A game, he. tumbles into a ditch or well; 
„though with a lengthened tone be cries, for 
help, no perſon alive cares to aſſiſt or pit 
% him. Were any one to offer their aid, and 
throw a rope to bring him out, I would be the 
* firſt to aſk, what are you doing ? How do 
you know but he fell in on purpoſe, and does 
not want to be delivered? I would tell how- 
ow the famed Sicilian poet Empedocles died, who, 
full of the Whim of being thought a god, 
leapt in a cold fit into burning Etna. Give 
9 poets leave to periſh when they are ſo minded: 
„To keep a poet aliye againſt his will, is 


: 
1 7 2 
I ”"4 
= © 


| Fic, des flies ver gens ti. f e, ads 
81, veluti merulis intemtus decidit auceps, © + © > 
Ina puteum, foyeamve + licet, ſuccurrite, longim 
Clamet, Io eives 2 non fit, qui tollere curet. et ft 
| | $i quis curetopem ßere, &demittere funem ; e 
cis, an prudens huc fe dejecerit, atqun 
1... Sexvari nolit ?- dicam + Siculique enn 
Narrabo interitum, Deus immortalis haberi b 
| Dum ars Empedocles, ardemomy frightus Kin 
Inſilait. Sit jus, Aiceatque perire Pets. 
Invitum qui ſervat, idem facit occidenti.. 
+ Ructatur.] an nn 5p his. e There are 
a number of perſons who- write verſes only for the fake of writing: 
them, without ever confideriag what is required” of them by the 
kind of ſubje@ or obſect they woul#'exprefs, The ſophiſt Ariſtides 
faid to an emperor; «We are not ſome of theſe who vomit up their 
3 3:37 
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254 THE PRINCIPLES. 
Dcequally a fin with killing him. This is not 
the firſt inſtance of his. folly, nor, if you ex- 
| 4228 now, will he be a jot the wiſer, 
or lay aſide his frolic of a famous death. In- 
2800 it is hard to fay why he has been ſeized: 
* with: this vein of rhyming; perhaps he has 
* profaned his father's tomb, or ſacritegioufly 
removed the bounds of ſome conſecrated place. 
One thing is certain, that he is poſſeſſed, and, 
4 like à bear who has broke through all the 
bars and bolts: that ſecured his den, puts all 
he meets, learned and unlearned, to flight, 
by eternally reciting: his verſes. * Whoever he 
can ſeize” upon, he is ſure to hold him, and 
read him to death; like a. leech that, once 
\ faſtened, ſticks cloſe to the Kin til 4 N 


A burſt with blood. 

This whole, paſſage, which is verg „ 
and abounds with humor, is one continued 
' piece of allegory. Horace gives us the picture of 
a bad ppet, born without the leaſt talent for 
N and PO een 1580 make verſes, 
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— Sante ach T9208 
Fiet homo, eee hs eee eee 4 
Nec ſatis apparet car verſus. fatitet : utru m 
- » Miaxerit inpatrios cineres, an triſte Wen 
Moverit inceſtus. Certꝭ ſurit : 1 
0 caveæ d ee eee 
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dich hetiy fond. of ſhewing to every body, but 

cannot bear to have them cenſured. Had tlie 
author had no other deſign than barely to de- 
ſcribe an extravagant poet, Who; really throws 


himſelf into a ditch, he would have concluded 


his Art of Poetry, which is now the beſt and 
moſt complete of all his e more Pu 
ſchool· boy than a maſteer. 


But let us raiſe the maſk: of en "tie 
having ſhewn what are the qualifications of a 
god critic, be next addteſſes the poets them- 
ſelves whoſe” works are ſubjected to (criticiſm, 
and pants to them, in lively colors, their own 
folly, in refuſing to ſubmit to the public cenſure. 
One would think, fays he, that theſe people 
were mad. Every prudent critic is fearful of 
"meddling with their works, tetigiffe timent. None 
but fools, or | thoſe void of experience; pueri, 
and who do not ſee what danger they expoſe them- 
ſelves to, incauts, will liſten to them, ſequuntur 
or pretend to criticiſe on what they do, 21 
tant. Therefore, if à poet of this ſort, fancy- - 
ing himſelf equal to Apollo, goes about mouth- 
ing out his verſes, rultutur, which he thinks the 
moſt ſublime, and runs into a thouſand extrava- 
4 „ loſes- himſelf, every moment, and: is al- 
Ways fl ying off from his ſubject, errut, falls at 
length into the moſt groſs miſtakes, - in puieum, 
He may roar out, '* For God's fake, dear friends, 
give me your advice ; I intreat/you to aſſt 
4 * nne amn a 


10 0 


266 n Er uE 
But be careſul. how. you attewpi cn give him amy 
wWhaleſeme adviee to cure him af his folly, a0 
t qui tollere curet: Leave him no way ta diſen- 
gage himſelf. {Nay it is very likely that he 
may haye looked: upon e e as great beau 
ties, and have committed them with the utmoſt 
deliberation, prudens. Poets have their oddities, 
witneſs Empedocles, who, to make his name 
famous, threw. himſelf into tna. Rvety poet 
then has an undoubted fight to commit What 
follies he pleaſes, and to hang or drown. his re- 
putaticu, if he thinks proper liecat erire peeris. 
You do ſuch. an png as! great-an; injurꝶ an pre- 
venting him from writing bad, as in Hnding faujt 
with him when, he writes well: At leaſt he 
inks ſo... Beſides, vou are tc gonſider him 35 
incorrigible. Tou may get him out of a ſerape 
to- day, aud, tomorrow he will throw himſelf 

into the very ſame conditiom: He will be talked 
. of, let it de never ſo much to bis diſcredit, an 
ponet fameſa mortit amurem. He is fond of every 
thing out of the emen road! In 2 word. 
his brain is turned, Bare that, wan muſt haue 
been guilty of ſore atrogigus crime, whom the 
Sode have puniſhed with this fury, of making 
verſes. And he is abſolutely furious: To fee him 
one would ſwear it was a wild beaſt broke looſe 
from its cage: He deſtroys every one be meets, 
with repeating./ his verſes to them And —— | 
not aft thus wich a view to have his. faules 


7 
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but merely to ſuck in praiſes; and when lie * 

_ biimful,-off he drops; and you art eee bim. 
"Nothing can be more lively, rich, juſt, and 
Senne wenthy more beautiful, than this Pieure 
Horace has here drawn of a vain-gloridus 
who is fooliflily, madly, fond of ble own produc- 
tions. There” are many authors ' who \might © 
greatly advantage © by "the leſſons here offered 
them. But alas ! thoſe who fin in this way, 
the preater need they have of chem, the lels they 
always think they have. "I 1! Siri i 41 
Though Horzee intitles his" werke che Art of 
Pverry, we are not to imagine that it contains 
every particular rule for each ſpęcies of vf fiting.” 
Fhe author has handed His fubzect th 4 mots 
muſterly mariner. Rada on the wing) of phile- 
 fophy, be paſſes over" miriurer diſqui tions, and, 
eſters immediately on the priheiples, leaving 0 
tlie intelligent ies to draw the neceſſary con- 
ſeeiſuendes. He ſpeaks neither of 8 the” apo pelegue, 
erlogue, or epic, nor even of comedy z but in 
4 Kürſbry manber, and 28 relative to ssl, 


Which be Has chibſen te the object of his rules 
and directions. Having thoroughly examined his 


ſüubject, he found that one kind of writing nearly 
included all the others: That, probab! „alone 
todk in the whole'poetical Univerſe, an at the” 
laws dy Which it is governed; and that. conſe⸗ 
quently by treating that object well, though in 
2 only, he ſhould be able to explain all the 

3 "eſpecially if * kind was of a nature to 


contain 


Sy 


* 
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contain them all, and this he found in tragedy. | 
This, by having the heroic of the epopoici, and 
the dramatic of comedy, by being in verſe like 
all other poems, by drawing:its characters after 
nature, and by making uſe, of a ſtyle ſuitable to 
thoſe characters, poſſeſſes every thing that is 

properly the objeQ, of poetry, and conſequently 
* Wenn en, e, aer 


ting to it. 11. „ee 


As to the diſpoſition af this/ oa 1 
. would not divide it into chapters, that he might 3 
avoid that magiſterial and dogmatical ait which 
is ſo irkſome ta moſt. pupils. Vet, had be 
treated a ſubject of this. kind without order or 
method, be would have: been the author of a 
chaos tather than of a Werk of art, and; have. 
confuſed the ideas of the reader inſtead of en- 
lightening them. He has certainly then obſery-. 
4 a method in this treatiſe; but it muſt de 
ſought for with ſome degree of care and attention. | 
| The reader will find this clearly, expoſed. j in the. 
table at the end of this vol ume, where the ſeve-. 
ral rules of the art, -afd thoſe Which more par- 
ticularly relate to the conduct of the artiſt, 5 
be, found | in order one after another, wed ad. i 
Daniel Heipſius pretends that there are may: 
pie wrongly placed in this work. But ſup- 
poſing this to be true, it is of ſo little conſequence 
in itſelf, that were we. even ſure. of it; which. 
| we are not, and that, inſtead of attributing it to 
oe Rinne, or e of the . we.. 
7.0 N ould 
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Would even grant it to be done by Horace him- 
ſelf ; it would in no wiſe impeach, either the, 
good taſte or ſound judgment of that poet. So 


that we may take "which fide, of the queſtion, we. 
e without running N. ey 


e 
A wur, Art of Poetiy. tbe 


113 Jeronyms Vida hl bon & c. 
mona; a city of Italy, in the year 1 507. 
He was biſhop of Alba, and died in 1566. He 
floriſhed in the glorious age of Leo X, Who 
poſſeſſed that taſte for letters which is hereditary 
to the houſe of Medicis. It was at the ſollici- 
tation of this pontiff, and his ſucceſſor Clement 
VII, that nee to Weener of 
Poetry.” ran n 991 $98 * 
He is ai ub likewiſe of 100 pins,” a 
poem on the Paſfion, another on ſilk- worms, 
and another on the game A 
His writings diſoover an eaſy wit, a gaiety of 5 
imagination, and a light and unconſtrained elocu- 
tion; but then there is ſo much of the coloring 
and ſtyle of Virgil in them, that they have more 


His Art of Poetry is very pleaſing in the 0:74 
fication, but ſeems rather intended for young 
beginners than the more experienced maſter. 
He takes this pupil of the muſes from his cradle, 
e 2 g 5 forms 


| for having brought them 


n has a right to adopt their language, 
e er (@) 


” * 


3 run Aenne x 


Forms dib eat, furniſhes him with models, ml 
then leaves him to the exertion” of his own ge- 
mus. Horace has taken a much better method 


he Aends to the very principles, and places 
- himſelf on ſo elevated an height, that he can 


give laws even to the greateſt artiſts ; whereas 
Vida only gives us the practical part of the art. 


Nevertheleſs, this latter has many excellent pre- F- 


cepts and examples. What he ſays concerning 
poetical. elocution, is delivered with a degree of 
perſpicuity and demonſtration hardly to be found 


elſewhere; and we: flatter ourſelves, that our 


young readers, * will be pleaſed with us 
ee 1 1 
elegant went. 

-He-ſpoakitin/the-Ryle:of — i He 
ſets out with an invocation of the muſes; and 


6 NOW 7 10 Pk oak AN nh 4 wry 25 4 r 


=, Give ne, $i ed W Pet I 

The hidden ſecrets af yourtuneful art; CY 
Give mt your'awful:niyteries to fing 
Nr a! ag geg e 


$103 % $203 walls een ans 47 0 
| 4 4 : 1 * * 
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While from bis infancy. the bard I lead, 
Nee e woe 

Direct his-courſe,: and point him out the road, 

To fing, in Epic rains, an hero or A god. W 
_—.. „ 


1 ins Kt 3468 dae [340 4 - 
Win dare, with me, to beat thoſe ardyvis ways ?' 
O'er high Parnaſſus” painful ſteeps to g6; 


2 . 5 „ 
And leave che grovling alaktirade below #! "+ 
| Where the kiel mate, an- and form hs cher 
Wie bright Apolle Rrſtkes che flregiyte ? 7 an 


' then firſt,” tun ANE1S, "Hor re * | 
nan tn e 


due honors to the ſacred Fans" 
n waits for 1 bole: e bl 
Till age completes the monarch ith man qt | 
ean time the muſe may brin me ſmY — 
chatin thy atigtüſh and fo reds Brier. 
While guilty Formar's ſtem deer ess dünn 
Thee, and thy- biother,/ in the realms of Spain; 2160 
en, nl 1 Mou 8 7 


Enn — kb 3} - FIRE. Atta. 14 
ri * (9031, 25 ey nne 


ait 5K anc} r rad | 


Heroum qui facta canat, 
ente agito,-veltrique-invertice fitere-montis; ---— breed. 
. 2 Ecquis erit juvenum ſegni qui i plebe rela * ; 
Sub pedibus, pulchrer laudis ſuccenſus more, Pl LOG © 
Auſit inacetiſſ mecum ſe credere rupi, : 
- Letw ubi Pierides, cithara dum pulcher —_— 1 
Perſonat, indulgent choreis, & carmina dicunt . „ 
=> 2 Primus des, Fx a\vcricr, ſacras — Mates, TIDE NET 3 
Negzis progenics;” cul rezüm debe t fecptt n 
Oallorum, cum firma anmis geceſterit tus. | | 
Hzc tibi parvs ferunt jam nunc ſoldtie 5 
Dum procal à patria raptum, amplezuque e 6 
Ab ar! en ar hdr . 75 N 
8 * Rents | 


F „ 


* * 
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- Far, far tranſpotted ſrom ur native place 
Your equntry's, father's, and your friend's exbrace! 
Such pre the terms the xoue] fates impoſe - 
On your gton father; firoggling wich hie woes "4 | 
Mut yet, brave youth from gtiof. fram.cears abiikin, 
Fate may relent, and Heaven grow mid ain; R 
At laſt, perhaps.: Me glariohs flay may come, 
The day that bringe optrogatexile honie ys: 2 
When, to thy/adtive Fahne in peace raſtor d, 
The rid öde mall hail their 'paſing lord 
When each tranſported city mall rie ß ß 
Aud nations bleſs thee wäth a public vg 
To the throdg'd ſanes the matrons {ball repair,, .— 
| Abſolve their yown, and breathetheir ſoulsin prey. 
Ti thin, Ict er muß engage thy love, .... |. 4 


Wich me at large e ue Parnaſſis r, 
Nange ev'ry hoer. And ort in curry Krone. 8 

This is he true poetie ſtrain, The hard. ſets 
. with invoking the muſes: He declares; with 


25 e than kuman, the ſubject he has 


undertaken; he addreſſes his diſcourſe to Francis 


„ „ 


1, then priſoner in Spain, in the room of his 
Rane alter the * 8 at wk this 


” : ; A 164. < . tity 


ee m 8 . 


Magnanimi dum fortuna. luctatus iniqua. -- n 
© Parge tamany Fuer, d, lacrymis, Fata aſperg:forſan- | 
| Mieſcent, aderitque dies letifima tandem, 
.- Poſt "txiſte exiliymſpatriis chm recditis ors. 12⁰ 
Lætitiam ingentem populorum, 2 mY 
Accipies plauſus; & latas yndigue nerd, 
Votaqus groreditu perſolyent debita „ : Wh 
Interea te Pierides comitentur. In altos - Al 
Jm te ———— - * _ 


* — 
- 


- 
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ib his pupil, und the pupil of the muſcs, who 
are now going to give him their leflons. (). 
N 4419 n 118 i . - 
Be ſure: (whatever youpropeſe 't6wnice)'* 
Let the chief motive be/yout own delights” bf 
And well weigh'd/choiee $44 tk THjon' refuſe, 
Unleſs a:monarch ſhould emmand yr muſe. 
(if we may hope thoſe galden times do fee, 
When bards become the care f Ahe 
Where choice determipeg, and our wills ptefde : 
but at command we toil with fruileſs Pans. 
And drag &þ* involuntary load in isn. ...v 
Nor as its birth indulging warm defire,, 


os the firſt glimmering.of the ſacred fre, | 

 Defey the mighty taſk; and weigh your pox 3 * 
| Arid c part in ev'ry view explore; 5 wy n 4 
Aud bet the theme on difitrent proſpe& roll, ogg -. 
Deep in yo thoughts, and gro inc the ſoul. 


wy 


mY : WERE re ns Ti 


” : 1 1 
fende iges quodennque us , erden dee fe 
Aeredere, Gbit pelt un, ard arriſt t ν 20 14! 
—_—— asi, Nee — ——— RY | 
2 Magnorum imperio retzum, {i quis tamen uſquam et, * 

Rennen 
Omnia ſponte ſua, quz nos elegimus ipſi, GI fig 
| Proveniunt, aure rauf mur Vr jun me oo 
Sed neque cùm primꝭm tibi mentem inopina cupide, 
Atque repens calor attigerit, ſubitd aggrediendum eſt 
Magnum opus. Adde motam, tecumque impenſius ants 
Confule, quidguid jd oft, parteſque expende per omnes | 
Mente diu verſans, dense nova cura ſeneſcat, = 


- 


. 
1 
\ F 
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Theſe precepts are fo clear me "my n 
no need. of explanation, ( 
. 
At firk; en r 
And mould the future poem into proſe; n 
A full and proper ſeries. to maintain, e 1 1 

And draw the Juſt; connection in a: chain; 

By ſtated bounds your progreſs 3 it 
To join the parts, and regulate the Whole. 
Ibis was always the practice of Deſpreaux 
and Racine. || The ninth fatire of the firſt of 
theſe authors, has been lately publiſhed in proſe, 5 
fuch as he ſkerehed it out bimſelf. And every 
one knows, that, when the latter had written his 

gedy in proſe, he uſed to lay, Metz 1 ve e finiſhed ft 
my tragedy, . If one might venture to quote Cha- 
pelain at the ſame. ume with theſe two excellent | 


| poets, we ſhould. End bis method te be dhe fame. = 


But as; his; work was of a/ very; great length, 
when he began to adjuſt the rhymes to it, the 


fir Wüictt Ammated him in the BroTer became o 
totally extinguiſhed, that there was not the leaſt 
ſpark remaining. He ought. ;therefore;-like De- 
ſpreaux and Racine; to have verſified, while his 
imagination prey: 1 10985 for Hy” K that 


— * * 4 a * 
th i. 1 K —— = * 2 —Uü— —— 
* "3 4 $46 * — 
* 


* W W. PER enden forts; 8 
;; , Totmilque operis ſimulaerum fingere verbs 1750 BILE 
Pioderit, atque omnes ex ordine neftere partes. 
FF ſeriory Berat, &. cettos tibi/ponere fes, 
F Ra quos tuta te ens veſtigia tende re a 
9a 2 $A | . 


r ALT\ERATVRE. 1365 
_ the genius itſelf contributes a great deal to the 
elocution, the poetic tranſport being no other 


than the invention, which diſcharges. itſelf with 


fire and impetuolity. by the, means of exprefiion; 
After having ſpoken of the care that ſhould be 
taken of a poet in his infancy; to prevent his. 
ear being cotrupted by bad founds, the author in- 
troduces his child into the choir *of the muſes. 


What he ſays on this occaſion is WOT. 
5 (a) WH. bs v1 v1 1 4 * 155 oy; 1 
Air 11, . v3 v7 LY 139% 2 þ F 95 7 50 11 N 


n Nos to tie muſes ſtream AY WO MW 
"50 drink large draughts from the Picrian eb 
And from his birth the ſacred bard adore, + 
Nors'd by the nine, on Mincio's flow'ry More: . 1 | 
Aud afk the Gods his numbers to inſpire. 
With line invention, majeſty, and fte. 0 
He reads Aſcanius deeds with equal flame, 
And longs with him to run at nobler game: Bag: 
Reads of the valiant youths of ages gone, ( 


Which, with too ſwiſt'and too ſevere a "0 AE, 
The fate of Wat ha Putze! + pe IA 
: 30 N 3 on! 4 "Bhs 3 


— — —— ISI — — 


| TS NEE 
(a ue igitur mea cura pre” eee 
* —5 „ Mond e prolust his. 
* FJathqws facrum tenets vatem yeneretar ad ati, 
Quem Muſæ Mine? berboſis aluère ſub antris ; - 
Atque olim fimiletn poſeat fibi numina verſum, 
Admirant artem, admiratis præcl ua experta. 
Nec mora m favet Ascanio, 1 
Impubes letzit æquales, ques impius hauſtc 
Aate diem Mavors, 0 — 


* 
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© His eyes for Palla; and for Laufur flow, * in 96 
And longs to learn the ſtory of their woe; 
© Bit when Zarpalas, in all his charms, sm, 
Is mate d by fad Nom his dent Mmöchers ai," : 
— —— — =P 
Streams out, and Rains his ſnowy limbs with blood; 
. His ſoul the pangs of eee att FER 
And a new tear Reads cn at er N Verte. 
The authet would not have his l 
| kinaſelf to Virgil, but read Homer ſikewäſeb rhe 
| compare the two poets, together ; when he wi 
find, ſays he, that true purity. of ſtyle is only to 
de met with in the works of Virgil, and the 
writers of his nen. the: others being everywhere 
| full of faults... Linn 15 BCT 35 07 173 
In the following vithes he telle us what kind 
ofa maſter eee nee (e. 


nter te; ara © hygay 477 


ry cen Fun Ktn 4 ? "Tit 
"a time, ye parents, with attention! 1 a. 
\ had thus. advigs'd exert * ptmoſt . W | 
| Ablameleſs tutor, PE I + rats 
* * from his foul 3by N 
— conn — 
ov 5 a1 $ n tap gt oven ft L300 
Mulra fuper Lauſo 2 pallabte perempto 


Muhs rogat« eee 
Carmina, crudeli cam raptum morte parent 

Ab! miſere le zit Furyalum pulchroſque Ade 
Purpurean,, letho dum yolvitury-ire.cruorem.. © | 
(. Interga moniti vos bic audite; parentes. 

Quzerendus rector de millibus, que legendus, 

| Sicub! muſatum ſtodiis infignis, & arte, 


— * 
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| Who, plear'd'the-tender pupilth/iniprove,./ /{ - 1 : 
Regards and loves him with a Ziner's love. 
6 There'are ſtil many excellent tutors: de 
2 with, but as they are for the ioſt part men 
of ſenſe, and know the full value of their liberty, 
| they cannot bring themſelves to factifice ſt wich- | 
out ſome adequate conſideration, that is to =” 
an eaſy fortune, and . 


But it happens too Join ith 

with neither the one the xg aa 24 if 
TM "This firlt canto. is wholly e eiving 
the young poet the moſt prudent and fal 7 
f Cusn : theſe indeed are interſperſed 1 a 
the whole of the Work; but, in this paſſage; they 
appear more particular ind ftriking, by being de- 
livered'in a clear and ſuceinct m: mer, and yet 
with all the ornaments” of the poetic ſtyle. | 


The ſecond bock cohltsine ſons few fules re- 


lating to epie poetry 3, but as we aye Areguy 
creaed. fo largely 00 e we thall paſs 
immediately to the third book whi, | entirely 
dedicated to elocution. (a) Us i | 
SS _dbp_s os HS. e —— — nnn 
Thee! noble youth, ene 


1 „ 1 
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See hoe they bald alofe th! immortaticrown,. ..-'/” 
To urge ds ebert, and call the vir ens 71 
_ - See from the clouds each laviſh ale paces, 6 


3 Full o'er thy head, Le 
_ _ And roſes all in odoniffrou ee e 
Celeſtial ſents i m balm reczes | 


d ſhed ambroſial ſpirits from the by a5 fo 
In all you wie * avoid, — $9; 2646 


may be impoſfibl 
catch of 2 * work "(ould be like os. 
(s-of the. ths.” "and be obvious Without 


ee by opening the eyes. What 
| che the metaphor, is very f happily 


bc Us t ni b3iovil 
7509 ir. reo off | 091 


bes, with e, 21 


A. native term $0 I ranger p place; 


rom ifferens i images, et uſt '(iccels,” 9 K 44 
is Ms matter wa ate: 525937 


ann. E And 14120 NI $33 61 * 128. 321 he. 
: Tru 001223003 02 heb 


þ 
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| 22 Jamque roſas calathi ſpargunt per nubila plenis 
12 Deſuper, & florum te plurima nimbo 


Ambroſiee liquor aſpirat, divina voluptas. 5 | 
1 bee are, — whore 
* (a) Nonne vides verbis ut veris ; ſape relittic 
Accerſant fimulard; nomina porrò 
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The borrow'd dreſs the things themſelves cali | 
And wonder hence they drew the T NOR, 
Now he the fight a fiery deluge names, 
| That pours along the fields a flood PR IT5 
This, if on old tradition we rely, Win Stn e 
Was once the current language of the Ry 
Which firſt the muſes brought to theſe abodes, 
Who taught to men the ſecrets of the gods — 


And now he begins to lay open the myſteries 
of that true verfiftcation, which ean be attained 
dy no mechanical or metrical art, but depends 
alone on the gore of 55 ear, aud che 3921 
cacy of the verſher,. dy, 10 

Attend, young bard, 80 lien while I 6. 

| To! ! 1 unlock the muſs? ſacred ſpring ; _ 
Lot! Pho-bus calls thee to his inmoſt ſhrine, 
Hark! in one Common|'voice the tunefol nine l 
Invite and court thee to the rites drive. {+ 
Wen firſt to man the privilege was gien nm ö 
a OP ieren ak n rid He's, 


83 


— 


* 
4 


q a 4 Weine 
we . * - * \ 7 | * 
— : — 7 r N TY EF 78 4) 
CORES OY TRE ITE ** 9 l * een 711 is — 3 
ente iNN res, infalitoſque colores ; - 75 905 16 - 
Indutz, fepe externi mirentur amitus * 


nde imm itæque alien luce frunnkurr 
Mutatoque habitu, nec jam ſua eee | 
Sepe ided fm mne, incendivcredas | 
- Cernere,, rept 
Hunc fund! ee e eee a fr 
| Celicolz exertent cali in penetralibus altis. 
.) Mac ddes; Hie penitüs tibf totum Helicons weladn. 
Te Muſee, puer, hic faciles petietralibur ms * 
Admittunt, facriſque adp tit imvitat Apel. 
principio, quoniam migni commer cali * - wh 
_ , Numina concelifre homin#cui earnins cu ß 10 


* 


d nn endete 


Unwilliag that th immortal art ſhould lie *P Op 


_ Great Jove, to-drive away'the-grovling.croud,, 
To ro bqvadrcpaka'd.che wh win ron. = 
For more exalted ſpirits 40 purſue, :, 1 afo'3 
And left id open N TY * 
For manꝑ a painful naſt, in ev'ry part, vin #7 

Claims all the poet's vigulanceand-arts : 

Tu not enough hi verſes to compte, 

Ja meaſure, numbers, . wt 
Or render things, by clear, expreſſion bright. is 
And ſet each object in a proper light ; E 
To all proportion'd terms he muſt diff EVE 


And make the ſound a pifture of the . 5 we 
As the things to de expreſſed are mournful. 


V. 
Id be 
or fg 


- 


ſhe, the verſe have a greater number of long 
or 1 the- articulation be more 
„ 


— — — c — — 
Ivſe ade ste Melee eb arters. 7 4f 
Omnibus expoſitam vulgo, immeritiſque patere. 

An uſtan eſſe via voluit, paueiſque licere. 

i T 
1 Haud ſatis oft illis utrumque claudere verſum, & 
4 Et res verborum. propria. vi reddere claras. 2 
Omnia ſed aumeris vocum concordibus aptant, 
; Atque ſano quecunque canunt imitantur, ** 

i inis 


1 Cheap,. and. ep d 0 c vulgare as 5 
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ee be eljjealbnetly- tary fie iis £1 
to this rule, the verſe will be at beſt but tk 


finiſhed.” No two verſes in the ſame poem ſhould, 


have the fame kind of harmony, becauſe no une 4; | 


thought is to be met with twice under the ſame 


appearance in one poem. Now, if each verſe 


muſt have its different harmony, this difference 
tained in the verſe. For this reaſon ſame poems 


due admired for their verfification, which, ; front — | | 


that very.quality,/ are faulty in ame every part. | 

But this is not diſcernible by every ene: Non 
guivis videt. The mad poet, chat Horace ſpeaks 
of, made fine verſes; but then they came from 
him like erude and undi 
mach, forced out by a kind of convulſion, fubli- 

nes verſus ruftatur, he belched out his ſublime .. 


geſted food from the te- 


ſtrains, without any previous [attention to the 
kind, matter, or object. A good verſe requires 


a great deal of art and conſideration : It muſt be 


moulded with the greateſt care, cpergſa carmins BL” 
fingo, as Horace ſays in. another place. We 
have given the remainder of this paſſage of Vida 3 


in the firſt volume, when ſpeaking of the paſtoral. 


If any one French poem has a right to enter . | 


into the ſtudy of the Belles Lettres, it is Boileau's 


Art of Poetry. Horace has treated only of tra- a 10 5 
gedy; , and Vida, properly ſpeaking, has con- 4 


fined himſelf to the epic: But Deſpreaux has, 
within a very ſmall .compaſs, deſcribed all the 

Er kinds by themſelves, and laid down the _ 
* N 5 
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372 Tas PRAINCTIPLES {I 
Treedetal rules that belong: eben ell in common. 
Aud, once for all; let us aſſure the young ſtu- 
dente that he ought not only to read chis aör 
witheattention, hut even 7 1 0/09 i 
de cod, rule, and model of good taſte. 
I, cannot conclude enge ihr taking 
notice}! that dye have thice. poems in the Englim 


tongue Which are: of che ſame nature with the 


loregoing, and each of them a. maſter - piece in its 
mod; 6 Verſe, the eſſay on 
therArvol Poctry,rand!the cllay upon 


mot 23363 Vgl: noi 20 ar. oben! Ao 


ot 9411 553 beat baits oY ep 110 . tri 


Ad. eta vine, J bais 


Stall zi 100 beg * drs 1 
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ated 1678850 zun; dies 2; 03 UI nil bot? 
M1! lis odio ac Rn v9 8 dne 
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